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Chapter 1 


A Time for Reflection and Dialogue: 
How Do We Educate Teachers to Meet the Challenges 
of the 21* Century? 


Marta Kowalczuk-Walędziak', Alicja Korzeniecka-Bondar", 
Wioleta Danilewicz , and Gracienne Lauwers™ 
* Faculty of Pedagogy and Psychology, University of Bialystok, Bialystok, Poland 
** Vrije Universiteit Brussel, Brussel, Belgium 


ABSTRACT: The reality of teachers’ work in the 21*' century is changing rap- 
idly. Bringing technology into schools, the increasing complexity of learn- 
ing and teaching in diverse classrooms, the growing societal expectations 
of raising students” achievements and the need for tailoring and implement- 
ing innovative teaching practices are just some of the factors driving this 
change. In this situation, teacher education and professional development 
arise as a substantial means to prepare teachers to confront these and other 
challenges to the teaching profession. This introductory chapter sets the 
stage for this book by exploring different issues of (re)designing teacher 
education and professional development in accordance with current as well 
as future circumstances. It aims to address the main question on how we 
educate (future) teachers to meet the challenges of the 21% century. In par- 
ticular, it focuses on main actors, contextual factors and reflective strategies 
of improving the quality of teacher education and professional development. 
KEYWORDS: teacher education, teacher professional development, 21* cen- 
tury, (re)designing teacher education and professional development 


Introduction 


Anyone who thinks that this book will be a series of highly normative 
guidelines about what 21* century teacher education should, or should 
not be like — or what makes or does not make effective teacher education 


CONTACT Marta Kowalczuk-Walędziak, EMAIL: m.kowalczuk@uwb.edu.pl 
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programmes — may be disappointed. Instead, the main aim of this book is to 
invite a readership to continue a reflective conversation on how we educate 
(future) teachers to meet the challenges of the 21* century. This, imme- 
diately, raises important questions about this invitation: who is ‘we’, why 
now, and why the reflective conversation? Before we start to answer these 
questions, it is noteworthy that in this book the term ‘teacher education’ is 
used in its broadest sense and refers both to initial teacher preparation and 
continuing professional development. 


Who is ‘we’? 


Answers to the first question include all those who recognize that the prepa- 
ration for and launch of new strategies for preparing (future) teachers to 
meet the challenges of our fast-changing global world requires the attention 
of various actors involved in the teacher education process. These include 
governments; local, regional and national authorities; policymakers; teacher 
educators; researchers; lawyers; the private sector; the non-profit sector and 
finally, what is very important, student teachers and teachers themselves. It 
is noteworthy that all of these groups assign different priorities to the most 
important issues to be solved, improved or examined in order to make true 
progress. Therefore, it is vital to analyse and coordinate these multiple voices, 
perspectives, principals and proposals in order to develop a more compre- 
hensive picture of the current systems of teacher education and its further 
developments. Therefore, the authors of the chapters included in this book 
represent a wide range of expertise and experiences, e.g. teacher educators, 
researchers, lawyers, practitioners, and heads of non-profit organizations. 


Why now? 


Over the last two decades of the 21* century schools and teachers across 
the globe have been faced with many challenges, tensions and paradoxes 
(Ben-Peretz and Flores, 2018). According to Flores (2016, p. 190), these 
include: 


the multicultural settings in which teachers have to work and a broaden- 
ing of their role, which goes beyond the traditional boundaries of subject 
matter; changes occurring in social agencies; greater influence of the mass 
media in the education of children and young people; the co-existence of 
different educational models in a multicultural society the fragmentation 
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of teachers’ work; growing opportunities for learning outside school owing 
to the development of information and communication technologies; and, 
the increasing accountability, bureaucracy and public scrutiny. 


In this context, teacher education arises as a substantial means to prepare 
teachers to confront these and other new challenges to the teaching profes- 
sion. This assumption is supported by some studies indicating that teachers’ 
effectiveness depends on the quality of their pre-service or in-service training 
(Darling-Hammond, 2017; OECD, 2011; Zuzovsky, 2009). However, it needs 
to be indicated that the quality of teacher education and professional devel- 
opment has a positive impact not only on teachers themselves (especially in 
terms of knowledge and skills), as well as their students’ learning outcomes 
and school development, but also on the economic growth and intellectual 
property of (future) societies. Indeed, as Linda Darling-Hammond (cited in 
Martin and Mulvihill, 2017, p. 81) emphasized, “[t]he work of teaching is the 
work on which this profession and all others depend”. This seems to be par- 
ticularly important in societies which have experienced “political, socio-eco- 
nomic and spiritual transformations in recent decades” (Valeeva and Gafurov, 
2017, p. 343), and as consequence, the models of teacher preparation need to 
be redefined. This issue will be broadly discussed in this book in reference 
to the Albanian (Chapter 10, Mico; Chapter 11, Zacellari (Lumani)), and to 
some extent the Russian contexts (Chapter 23, Kazakova). 

There is a growing body of research indicating that different countries 
across the globe have been making a considerable effort of reforming their 
teacher education systems (e.g., Livingston and Shiach, 2009; Mayer, Pech- 
eone, and Merino, 2012; McIntyre, 2005; Munthe, Malmo, and Rogne, 2011; 
Valeeva and Gafurov, 2017), and creating new strategies and approaches 
amidst the above-mentioned challenges. Although these efforts demonstrate 
in many cases a powerful potential to build new ways of educating teachers, 
they should be systematically evaluated by the extent to which they address 
fast-changing classroom realities (Borawska--Kalbarczyk, Tołwińska, and 
Korzeniecka-Bondar, 2019). Furthermore, as Darling-Hammond argues 
(cited in Martin and Mulvihill, 2017), there is still “a lot of work to do in 
the profession to take the best models of teacher education and make those 
the routine and the norm, rather than the exception” (p. 78). 

Against this background, it is highly relevant to rethink the objec- 
tives, content and methodologies of teacher education for the 21* century. 
Therefore, this book is intended to provide valuable and fresh insights from 
research studies and examples of best practices from Europe and all over 
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the world on the strengths and limitations of different models, strategies, 
approaches and policies related to teacher education and training in and for 
the changing times. These efforts may inspire existing or possible national 
and local activities to better match the changes that have taken place. 


Why the reflective conversation? 


This is mainly because the intention of this book is not only to familiarize 
readers with new models, strategies, and approaches to teacher education, 
and how they have been implemented in different contexts, but also to pro- 
mote critical reflection and stimulate a discussion on teachers” preparation, 
and to some extent within the preparation of teachers. According to Dewey 
(1933, p. 11) ‘reflection’ is “an active, persistent and careful consideration 
of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the light of the grounds that 
support it, and further conclusions to which it leads”. By emphasizing the 
need to rethink teacher education for the 21* century in this way, we would 
like to stress the necessity of giving attention to alternative views, solutions 
and approaches to different issues in teacher education, to listen to more than 
one side of the issue, and to understand and respect reasons and expectations 
of different actors in the teacher education process. Bearing in mind the first 
question who is ‘we’? such dialogical and reflective approaches may also be 
useful in creating partnerships between different groups responsible for the 
quality of teacher education as well as in closing or reducing still-existing 
gaps or those back-and-forths between theory and practice, research and 
practice, policy and practice (Darling-Hammond, 2017). 


ATEE 2018 Spring Conference 


This book not only invites readers for reflective conversation on the body 
of its content, but it presents a culmination of the reflective and intellectu- 
ally enriching conversations that took place during the ATEE 2018 Spring 
Conference on 'Designing Teacher Education and Professional Develop- 
ment for the 21* century: Current Trends, Challenges and Directions for the 
Future’ (Bialystok, 7—9 June 2018). 

The Association for Teacher Education in Europe (ATEE)"' is a non- 
profit European organisation aimed at enhancing the quality of teacher 


1 See https://atee.education. 
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education in Europe and supporting the professional development of teach- 
ers and teacher educators at all levels. The ATEE involves members from 
more than forty countries and offers them a wide range of experiences 
concerning research projects, seminars, discussions, publications, etc. 
The Research and Development Communities (RDCs) are the core of this 
organisation, creating a backbone for social coherence within the Asso- 
ciation. They provide the first platform for dialogue, exchange and joint 
international activities between individuals and institutions. In addition, 
the exchange of research and practice is facilitated by the publication of the 
European Journal of Teacher Education. 

A large proportion of the Association’s activities relate to the organ- 
isation of winter, spring and annual conferences that provide a unique 
international forum for critical reflection, active dialogue and exchange of 
research and practice in the field. The Annual Conference is held each year 
in a different country and covers a wide range of issues related to teacher 
education. Two smaller conferences, the Spring Conference and the Winter 
Conference, are also organised each year. During these meetings specific 
themes in the field are discussed. 

The main aims of the ATEE 2018 Spring Conference were to (1) address 
the major trends, challenges and strategies for 21* century-oriented teacher 
education and professional development; (2) provide valuable and fresh 
insights from research studies and examples of best practices from Europe 
and all over the world on the strengths and limitations of different mod- 
els, strategies, approaches and policies related to teacher education and 
professional development in and for the changing times. The conference 
was hosted by the Faculty of Pedagogy and Psychology of the University 
of Bialystok (Poland), which is the largest higher education institution for 
teachers and other educational professionals in north-eastern Poland, with 
a long-standing tradition of teacher education. The University of Bialystok 
has been developing scientific cooperation with the largest institutions in 
the world and has conducted international research projects. Because of its 
cross-border location, it also provides a good base from which to strengthen 
relationships between researchers and educators from Eastern Europe and 
the Baltic Countries (Lithuania, Belarus, Ukraine and Russia)’. Therefore 
it served as a perfect place for international discussion on teacher education 


2 The University of Bialystok is a member of Border University Network (https:/sup.uwb.edu.pl/ 
en/). 
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and professional development for the 21% century.” The conference received 
significant interest from researchers from all over the world. Over 150 del- 
egates, in particular from Poland, the United Kingdom, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Russia, Belarus, Serbia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Finland, Portugal, Croatia, 
Hungary, Australia and Japan attended the event. 

The conference theme was developed by discussing the following issues: 


— Teacher Education for Diversity 

— Teachers’ Digital Competences 

— Reforming Teacher Education: Standards and Qualifications 

— Teacher Education: Policy and Law 

— Teacher Educators 

— New Strategies for Improving the Quality of Teachers and Teacher 
Education 

— Becoming a Teacher 

— Towards the Development of Teacher Identity 

— ICT and Digital Resources in Teacher Education 

— Dialogue, Collaboration and Teacher Learning Communities 

— Teacher Education Policies 

— Teachers’ Professional Development Needs 

— Models and Strategies of In-service Teacher Education 

— Teachers’ Everyday Work 

— Dealing with Challenging Students — Cyberbullying in Education 


One of the important parts of the conference was a presentation of the Eras- 
mus+ project results: ‘Introducing Modules on Law and Rights in Programmes 
of Teacher Training and Educational Sciences: a Contribution to Building 
Rights-Based Education Systems in Countries in Transition’. The main 
aims of this project are to support eligible partner countries (Belarus, Rus- 
sia, Albania) in updating their curricula and to better prepare their staff and 
students for a rights-based school governance and teaching process, and to 


3 The conference was supported with funds from the Polish Minister of Science and Higher Ed- 
ucation for the dissemination of science (No. 550/P-DUN/2018). 


4 The ERASMUS+ Application 573540-EPP-1-2016-1-BE-EPPKA2-CBHE-JP ‘Introducing 
Modules on Law and Rights in Programmes of Teacher Training and Educational Sciences’ 
was submitted with the consortium including Vrije Universiteit Brussel, Vytautas Magnus Uni- 
versity, University of Bialystok, European Association for Education Law and Policy, Univer- 
sity of Tirana, Aleksander Moisiu University of Diirres, Francisk Skorina Gomel State Univer- 
sity, Belarusian State Pedagogical University, Moscow City University, Kutafin Moscow State 
Law University, Mari State University, Northern (Arctic) Federal University named after M.V. 
Lomonosov, National Research University Higher School of Economics. See http://edulaweu. 
eu and https://www.youtube.com/channel/UCZX Uc4iZZ63Slityarlm_Tg. 
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respond to pro-active rights demands in societies in transition.” The project’s 
indirect aim was to increase good lawyer-educator collaboration to improve 
decision making in education (Lauwers, 2017). The conference speakers 
from all countries involved in a project strongly emphasized — by providing 
some examples from their countries — that collaboration between educators 
and lawyers is needed to promote effective teaching, learning, school leader- 
ship, and educational innovation. This is also reflected in some book chapters 
written by project coordinator and participants (see e.g. Chapter 3, Lauwers; 
Chapter 6, Nano, Kallciu, and Mita; Chapter 9, Rutkiené and Ponomarenko; 
Chapter 10, Miço; Chapter 11, Zacellari (Lumani)). 


Overview of the book 


This book presents written and improved versions of selected papers and 
keynotes presented during the conference. They are divided into three sec- 
tions: ‘Issues, Trends and Policies, ‘Challenges and Tensions’ and ‘Prac- 
tices and Strategies’. 

The papers arranged in the first and largest section of this book discuss 
some broader issues, trends, reforms and policies related to teacher educa- 
tion at both national and institutional levels. These include: the concept of 
identity in teaching and teacher education (Chapter 2, Lopes); the quality, 
identity and status of teacher educators (Chapter 3, Yamin-Ali); reforms 
of teacher education (Chapter 4, Lauwers; Chapter 10, Mico; Chapter 11, 
Zacellari (Lumani)); motivations for becoming a teacher (Chapter 5, Nano, 
Kallciu, and Mita); the need for student-oriented and technology-rich teach- 
ing (Chapter 6, Galés and Gallon; Chapter 7, Skok); and teacher education 
policies in different countries (Chapter 8, Magni; Chapter 9, Rutkiené and 
Ponomarenko; Chapter 12, Kruger and Jacobs). 

The second section of the book is about challenges and tensions in the 
implementation of new models and strategies to improve teacher education, 
and the challenges forced into everyday teaching practice with implications 
for teacher education. These include: the importance of physical activity 
in the normative development of mental body representations during ado- 
lescence (Chapter 14, Mirucka and Kisielewska); children’s rights and 
human rights (Chapter 15, Babicka-Wirkus); the value of formative assess- 
ment strategies (Chapter 13, Green); education innovations (Chapter 16, 


5 See http://edulaweu.eu. 
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Jaszczyszyn and Lewkowicz); and collaboration in teacher work and teacher 
education (Chapter 17, Tołwińska; Chapter 18, Tóth-Pjeczka, Rapos, and 
Szivak; Chapter 19, Krajewska). 

In the third section of the book, the papers describe practices and 
strategies aiming at improving teacher education that have already been 
implemented at both national and institutional levels. These are specific 
examples of projects and actions which may develop specific competen- 
cies of teachers, e.g. digital literacy and computational thinking (Chapter 
20, Sabitzer, Demarle-Meusel, and Painer), and intercultural competences 
(Chapter 21, Briga). This section also includes theoretical and research 
insights on restorative approaches to address cyber bullying (Chapter 22, 
Reyneke); motivational strategies of local and foreign students (Chapter 23, 
Kazakova); the importance of emotional intelligence in developing students’ 
creative activity (Chapter 24, Szorc and Kunat); and learning and teaching 
needs of elderly people (Chapter 25, Kramkowska et al.). 

Collectively, these papers contribute to the current debate on the 
strengths and limitations of different models, strategies, approaches and 
policies related to teacher education and training in and for the chang- 
ing times. The authors provide a number of suggestions, inspirations and 
recommendations for theory, research and practice in teacher education 
that may be considered for use in different contexts. However, they also pose 
a lot of new questions and concerns about the future of teacher education that 
may be discussed in future conferences or addressed in future research. 

Finally, this book would be of interest to a wide audience of scholars, 
teachers, headteachers, student teachers, education authorities, policymakers 
and representatives of professional teaching associations or government bod- 
ies searching for effective ways of teacher education for the 21* century. 
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ABSTRACT: This paper aims to present the crucial contemporary challenges 
of teacher education, which are seen as tightly related with those of both 
the teaching profession and society. After a brief overview on some of the 
main successes in teacher education in the last decades, teachers” profes- 
sional identity is identified as a concept that carries hope for the future. For 
the future I will then argue about this critical usage of the concept and the 
importance of an ecological version of it in teaching and teacher education, 
allowing us to go deeper into the individual and collective conditions of 
‘real change’. Afterwards, research findings and reflections demonstrating 
the role of identities and the ecological system in educational change will 
be emphasized, focusing on three key issues: teacher education environ- 
ments and the main challenges of teaching profession; collective identity 
in the teaching profession and CPD; research in the teaching profession 
and the identity of teacher educators. 

KEYWORDS: identity; identity of teacher educators; teaching profession 


Introduction 


It is my intention in this paper to stress the importance of relationships 
— individual, interindividual, organizational and interinstitutional — in 
the education of teachers and on how the use of the concept of identity 
has contributed to affirm such importance. I will begin by recalling how 
the professional model has inspired strong progress in teacher education, 
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accounting for anumber of successful achievements in teacher education 
in the last decades, but also bringing light on some important dilemmas. 
In a second step, identity is identified as a concept that carries hope for the 
future. I will argue about the importance of an ecological version of it in 
teaching and teacher education, allowing us to go deeper into the individ- 
ual and collective conditions of ‘real change’. It includes the subjective 
dimension (relational and communicational) of teachers’ professionaliza- 
tion processes. Afterwards, research findings and reflections demonstrating 
the role of relationships in teacher education processes will be emphasized, 
focusing on three key issues: teacher education environments and teach- 
ers’ identities; research, teaching and teacher educators’ identities; and the 
teaching profession and collective identity of teachers. 


The professional model and successes in teacher education 
in the last decades 


Education has always had a regulatory dimension and an emancipatory one 
(Santos, 1995). The two dimensions need each other, but it is the emanci- 
patory dimension that moves education forward — through what it creates, 
invents, and proposes. 

The model of a professional teacher (Bucherberger, Campos, Kallos, 
and Stephenson, 2000) has been one of the inspirational sources, working 
against the bureaucratic/conformist and/or technical vision of the teach- 
ing profession. A professional has the political and scientific autonomy to 
make decisions in the field of professional knowledge and about the pro- 
fession in general. A professional is, with his/her peers, the author of his/ 
her profession with respect for those he/she serves. Specifically, profes- 
sional teachers, especially knowledgeable of the ethical and epistemolog- 
ical challenges of their profession, make decisions about it (in relation to 
other decision-makers) for the benefit of children, young people, families, 
regions and society. 

Due to this relationship established with society as a whole (its past, pres- 
ent and future), the power of teachers is massive, which is why the teaching 
profession has been the subject of various forms of control throughout its 
history. Still, nowadays, after decades of deepening the professional model 
of a teacher, these attempts at control are felt and take on new and dangerous 
qualities. It is these dangers — of deprofessionalization and privatization — and 
how to deal with them that have concerned many authors (Ben-Peretz and 
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Flores, 2018). António Nóvoa, in a 2017 article entitled “To firm the position as 
a teacher, to affirm the teaching profession’, states that “[We are] facing a cru- 
cial moment in the history of teachers and the public school” [...] “We need to 
rethink our institutions and our practices with boldness and daring” (p. 1114). 

In order to address this request, a sustained knowledge base already 
exists that allows us to affirm the professional model by demonstrating 
its efficiency/effectiveness. Linda Darling-Hammond, in an article entitled 
“Teacher Education Around the World: what we learn from international 
practice’, published in 2017 in The European Journal of Teacher Education 
(Darling-Hammond, 2017a) describes successful teacher education policies 
and practices in Australia (focusing on Victoria and New South Wales), 
Canada (focusing on Alberta and Ontario), Finland and Singapore. As the 
author herself (Darling-Hammond, 2017) proposes, identifying which 
characteristics teachers’ education and professional development systems 
judged as quality (regarding its results concerning students) is important 
because it broadens the perspective of the possible and because, in a com- 
parative perspective, it shows how ideas work in practice. 

In the comparison of the above-mentioned countries, two general char- 
acteristics were identified: 


— onthe one hand, in these countries or states, the professional ideal has 
a lot of strength, teachers have great value and teaching is an impor- 
tant profession — it has a knowledge base that must be acquired so that 
all students can learn; 

— onthe other hand, school education and training in these situations are 
effectively organized as systems, that is to say, they include various 
harmonizing components relating to: recruitment; initial education; 
induction, continuous education; and collective improvement of prac- 
tice; its systemic quality implies balancing these components — one 
cannot be too demanding in recruitment or avoid investing in the sym- 
bolic value of the profession. 


Specifically, in relation to initial education, the following characteristics 
were identified: 


— the management and development of the curriculum is more impor- 
tant than its organization; in this, the importance of the relationship 
between theory and practice and the development of teachers’ capacity 
to teach diverse students is emphasized; 
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— special attention is given to the construction of pedagogical thinking 
capacities so that the teacher can manage the teaching process in a diag- 
nostic way, using research as a basis and conducting action research; 

— thorough knowledge is developed in the fields of child development, 
learning and pedagogy; the final assessment involves researching 
a problem of practice in a rigorous way; 

— great emphasis is placed on the teaching of students who show difficul- 
ties, and once this has been considered it becomes an excellent way to 
learn how to teach all students; 

— internship takes place in special teacher training schools run by uni- 
versities with curricula and practices similar to those of public schools; 
these schools are run by teachers specially selected for their skills and 
it is part of their responsibility to train new teachers; 

— the teacher (educators) are specially trained in supervision, teacher 
professional development and assessment strategies; 

— schools develop research in liaison with the university’s teacher train- 
ing department. 


From these topics it can be concluded that how to improve educational 
systems and students learning is already known; however, what to do to 
make it real in different contexts and cultures needs the consideration of the 
specificities of those contexts and cultures. 


The relational and subjective dimension of teachers’ 
professionalization: an ecological version of the construction 
of teachers’ professional identities 


In an article entitled ‘Comparative Global Perspectives on European 
Teacher Education’, also published in The European Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, in 2014, Francesca Caena analyses practices concerning the reform 
of teachers’ education and Higher Education in Europe, more specifically 
in England, France, Spain and Italy. Regarding initial teacher education in 
the countries involved in her study, Francesca Caena (2014) refers to the 
following common tensions: 


— between the academic and the professional requirements of the courses; 

— among several axes of the professional profile of teachers — content 
knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, management of interactions in the 
classroom; 
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— among emphasis on knowledge, values or skills; 

— among modes of articulation between higher education institutions 
and schools; 

— between cultures of collaboration or isolation; 

— between formative or summative evaluation of students’ learning; 

— and between the functional and social roles of the teacher educator, 
that is, between developing and evaluating skills or building profes- 
sional identities. 


All of these tensions refer to current central challenges of teacher education, 
but the latter, to some extent, encompasses all the others in distinguishing 
between the acquisition of functional or social roles through initial teacher 
education. 

This is also a good summary of the place of identity in teacher educa- 
tion. In fact, the use of the concept of identity is part of a critical approach 
to the teaching profession and to the teacher as a professional. Identity 
emerges as an antidote (or an alternative) confronting the technical and 
entrepreneurial vision of teachers and their education. 

Several hopes of improving the teaching profession and teacher edu- 
cation are built around identity studies. In the article “Trends in Teacher 
Education: areview of papers published in The European Journal of 
Teacher Education over 40 years’, Livingston and Flores (2017, p. 560) state 
that “further research is needed in regard to preservice teachers’ identity 
development during initial teacher education and career-long professional 
learning”. And Kay Livingston (2016), in away, explains why this is 
important: “Discussions inevitably led to further questions about the role 
of teacher education in the development of teachers’ professional identity. 
In particular, how to support the development of professional identities that 
enable teachers to take an inquiring, reflective and collaborative approach 
to learning and teaching in school” (Livingston, 2016, p. 401). 

Why is identity invoked when we wish teacher education to be more 
consistent and purposeful? Why is identity the answer? Identity is mean- 
ing and the meanings of being a teacher are changing because the mean- 
ings of being, themselves, are changing. And it is a big change. It is how 
we understand the world, the way we behave, individually and collectively, 
that are changing. The search for identity is the search of new subjectiv- 
ities in new practices and it convenes all the levels of the ecological and 
social system. 
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The teaching profession was crucial in the construction of modern soci- 
ety and its subjectivities and, therefore, its change also impacts the whole 
of society today. Speaking about the crisis of modernity and the insistent 
appeal to the concept of identity, Kenneth Gergen (1987) affirms that this is 
a sign that the modern conceptions of knowledge and the individual are in 
transformation. Using several approaches, he says that the Cartesian maxim 
“T think, therefore I am” is replaced by the motto “I communicate, therefore 
I am”. This point of view synthesizes the depth of the (educational) change 
that the concept of identity construction intends to account for. 

And as schooling has had a systemic structure and dynamic, the con- 
struction of new meanings of the teaching profession will have as well. The 
construction of professional teaching identities is necessarily an ecological 
construct. 

In the conception of the construction of professional identity as an 
“ecological construct” (Lopes, 2007, 2009) three perspectives converge: that 
of the construction of professional identity as a double transaction “for real 
social change” (Dubar, 1995), the ecology of human development (Bron- 
fenbrenner, 1979) and the social-psychology approach (Doise, 2002). 

The double transaction includes the relational transaction — of the indi- 
vidual with others and their contexts — and the biographical transaction 
that takes place in the individual, between what he/she was, is and wants 
to be. The two transactions can match or not, giving place to processes of 
negotiation, adaptation or submission. 

The ecological perspective emphasizes the historical, situated and 
systemic nature of the relational transaction. Along with Bronfenbrenner 
(1979), it is considered that the individual is active in the construction of her/ 
his development scenarios, which are constituted by different subsystems 
in interaction — the micro, the meso, the exo and the macro. Social-psy- 
chology adds psychosocial content to these interactions, distinguishing 
between individual, interpersonal, institutional and societal levels. Accord- 
ing to Blin (1997, p. 58), this approach of professional identity considers the 
professional to be “a socially inserted being [allowing] the construction of 
systems of explanation articulating the individual and the social [...] and 
opening room to propose answers to the recurrent question of the passage 
between the micro and the macro social levels”. 

This approach is important to research and apply to teacher education 
— its main idea reports to the fact that whatever level of analysis or action 
is in focus, the other levels are present or should be analytically present, 
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since solutions at one level interfere at different levels. Also, in this sense, 
teachers, but also diverse stakeholders, policy makers, and the whole of 
society, are protagonists of the construction of a valued teaching identity. 

Building professional identities and not just competencies through 
education implies this ecological vision, and, to be effective, it implies an 
ethics of communication as well. Dubar (1995; 2000) refers to the negoti- 
ation process which the double transaction calls for as the construction of 
identity ‘for real social change’. The systemic change that the concept of 
teacher identity intends to give account of has all its foundation in commu- 
nicational processes. These processes of recognition and inclusion emerge 
as alternatives to the modern processes of hierarchization and exclusion 
that still characterize schools. As in the past, teachers have been craftspeo- 
ple of modern society, which is now in crisis; they will be important to the 
renewal of society and school in the present. 

To this end, the principles behind the modern school — social repro- 
duction, conformity and exclusion — give way to those of social creativity, 
agency and solidarity. At atime of great attack on the professionalism 
of teachers, democratic professionalism (Sachs, 2001), as Ben Peretz and 
Flores (2018, p. 203) suggest, calls for the deepening of inclusive education, 
specifically through culturally responsive pedagogies and more demand- 
ing processes of academic inclusion. Darling-Hammond (2017b), in an 
article entitled “Teaching for Social Justice: Resources, Relationships, and 
Anti-Racist Practice’, published in Multicultural Perspectives, identifies 
four guiding principles for an inclusive education: equal resources leading 
to equitable opportunities; equal opportunity for a kind of deeper learning 
(calling for a curriculum that “supports critical thinking, problem solving, 
communication, collaboration, and applications of knowledge to real-world 
problems” p. 136); emphasis on social/emotional, as well as on academic 
skills; and personalization and relationships. Regarding the first, Linda 
Darling-Hammond says that “a common curriculum focused on 21% cen- 
tury skills [needs to be offered] to all of [the] students through ninth or 
tenth grade” (ibid, p. 136). The author goes on to say that “intensive teacher 
training is needed to offer a more challenging curriculum to heterogeneous 
groups of students, because this teaching demands sophisticated skills to 
scaffold and differentiate instruction (ibid, p. 137). 

Promotion of diversity and inclusion are guiding principles that chal- 
lenge the whole ecological system by calling for changes in the relationship 
of teachers with students in class, but also in the schools, communities, 
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educational policies and models of society. To educate supportive, creative 
and active identities, supportive, creative and active identities are needed. 
Identity compels the rethinking of the ends and processes of teacher educa- 
tion by calling for a profound change/renewal in the training environments. 


Research findings and reflections demonstrating 
the role of relationships in teacher education processes 


Regarding current educational discourses, Biesta (2012, p. 8) asserts that 
talking about learning is not enough, because “education always needs to 
engage with questions of purpose, content and relationships”. Of these three 
questions, which education (and identity) is always engaged with, relation- 
ships have been less considered and reflected on. However, as stated before 
in this chapter, the claims for identity in (teacher) education come from 
amain change in relationships now seen as a way of producing society — 
a communicational society. 

The following research findings on teacher education and identities 
showing the importance of relationships and environments and with an 
ecological inspiration will be presented. These findings must be seen as 
ideal types (in a Weberian sense), and therefore independent of geographi- 
cal or historical contexts in which the studies were conducted. 

Three key issues will be focused upon: teacher education environments 
and teachers’ identities; research, teaching and teacher educators’ identities, 
and the teaching profession and collective identity of teachers. 


Teacher education environments and teachers’ identities 

In this first section of the research the relationship between preservice 
teacher education curricula and the professional identities formed in them 
was analysed. Four curricula corresponding to different historical periods 
in the same geographic context were studied. The research was supported 
by an ecological conception of curriculum integrating cultural, political, 
institutional and classroom contexts; also, the formal dimension of the cur- 
riculum and the informal (referring, in Pacheco’s terms, 1994, to aspects 
intentionally used, but not formalized) and the non-formal dimensions 
(coinciding with the hidden curriculum, which is unconscious and not 
formalized) were appreciated. The curricula were characterized mainly 
through document analysis and the respective identities (which were called 
first professional identities) were researched using interviews producing 
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biographical narratives, which covered the period of initial training and the 
periods before and after training. In the interviews, teachers” perspectives 
on the curriculum were also collected. 

In this research study two conclusions must be highlighted. The first is 
a condition for proceeding to the second and concerns the fact that different 
curricula effectively correspond to different identities. The second conclu- 
sion involves the relation between certain dimensions of the curricula and 
certain dimensions of the professional identity formed in them. 

The interactionist theories of professions and professionalism demon- 
strate that training climates are crucial in the first professional socialization; 
specifically, in the case of teachers, because we all have an experience with 
the profession from a very young age and for many years, and therefore 
initial training needs not only to help shape a possible model of a teacher 
but also to deconstruct the implicit model constructed over time. Hence, 
students should be offered opportunities and conditions of identity conver- 
sion, to which Berger and Luckman (1986) call “moving to a new house,” 
and which translates into the expression “I used to think that ... and now 
I think ...”. In teacher education, changes in the conceptions of authority and 
knowledge, and their respective practices, are the main concerns. 

Of the four curricula studied, two of them as ideal types are especially 
useful to develop the argument about the importance of relationships and 
communication in building active, supportive and creative professional 
identities: the professional learning climate and the academic learning cli- 
mate. From the contrasted analysis of the two curricula/climates, several 
important conclusions are drawn. One is general and concerns how the 
formal curriculum makes a difference. The existence of an explicit educa- 
tion project that includes the professional model to be formed, as well as 
objectives, contents and methodologies to be prioritized seems to be crucial 
for the collective mobilization (collective action) of educators and students 
around this project. 

In the ‘professional learning climate’, the teacher is seen as acriti- 
cal professional, a pedagogue and a transformative agent: to dignify the 
teacher status and role was the central aim. The formal curriculum includes 
interdisciplinary areas, optional seminars, specific times for curricular 
activities outside the classroom and the development of projects with the 
families and communities to which pupils belong. The curriculum develop- 
ment is based on professional tasks, team work and research topics, and on 
modalities of formative assessment. 
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In the ‘professional learning climate’, the informal curriculum is very 
important as well. The educators’ use of innovative methods and out-of- 
class activities are valued by student teachers, who, as young adults (Ribeiro, 
2007), especially stress the importance of learning activities involving 
interpersonal relationships, participation and personal commitment. 

In the ‘academic learning curriculum’ the formal curriculum is a set 
of programs of the different disciplines that make up the study plan. These 
programs mostly include the scientific content to be addressed and the bib- 
liography — with no reference to the pedagogical methods to be adopted. 
The assessment is mostly summative, involving examinations. Apparently, 
this curriculum is concerned with deepening the scientific nature of teacher 
education but adopting, in that which concerns formative relationships and 
communication, the worst of the traditional higher education institutions. 

The learning relationship with peers is an important means of analysis 
of these curricula. In the professional learning curriculum learning is con- 
nected with friendship and “took place both in peer group and collective 
activities” through which students negotiated their own curriculum devel- 
opment (Lopes and Pereira, 2012, p. 33). 

In the ‘academic learning curriculum’, learning is separated from 
friendship. To live with colleagues and to learn with them are separated 
issues. The peer group is still a convivial place but students must also cope 
with the stress coming from the intensification of their academic work. 

In abstracting and interpreting these results, it is worth saying that the 
disconnection between learning and participation, and between learning 
and user-friendliness reflects the academic nature of the curriculum. The 
life-world of teacher training seems to be an important part of its quality; 
in fact, the active involvement of students in the curriculum is of central 
importance to the formation of lifelong learning and a transformative pro- 
fessional identity. 


Research, teaching and teacher educators’ identities 

In the last decade the relationship between research and teacher educa- 
tors’ identities has become a more and more recurrent issue. The possible 
academization of teacher education taking place in higher education institu- 
tions is not the unique reason for this. In fact, sometimes teacher education 
identities are under study for the opposite reason, as they tend to be exces- 
sively centered on practice and pedagogy only (see Ellis and McNicholl, 
2015 regarding the UK situation). As stressed by Swennen, Jones and 
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Volman (2010) and by Zgaga (2015), the education systems and the systems 
of teacher education are very different between certain countries. The ‘pure 
academic’ and the ‘pure practitioner’ teacher educators’ identities could be 
two opposite poles between which a lot of other possibilities exist across 
countries and within them — notably according to the kind of teachers being 
trained and training institutions. 

In the second section of the analysis, educators’ identities and educa- 
tion environments in teacher and nurse education were compared. A nurse 
educator and anthropologist, talking about his own experience of being 
a nurse educator and teacher educator, says: 


[Ever, since I arrived] at nursing school, I always [felt] like a guest. Let's 
say, like a guest. [...] it may be that we are very welcoming to a guest in 
our home, but a guest in our home is not a part of our household. Therefore, 
that person is a guest. [...] [At the teacher education school] I didn’t feel 
like a guest, I felt more like a teacher. There you go. Among many others 
who were there, I was just another teacher [...] I always felt like just another 
teacher who was part of an institution. [In this nursing school] there is an 
identity there and that predates, perhaps, the school itself, which charac- 
terizes nursing as a profession, and the nurses who are then at a nursing 
school [...]. As such, school has an identity that doesn’t overlap the profes- 
sion, but it is an identity that bears very strong, very strong similarities [to 
the profession]. [...] teaching schools, [...] don’t have a very strong identity, 
or not as strong [...]. Because even the teachers themselves have a very 
dispersed identity (in Lopes, Pereira, and Mouraz, 2013). 


This statement in a way sums up the main findings of the research under 
consideration in this analysis, in which differences between the case of 
teacher education and the case of nursing education are not important as 
such, but as two kinds of professional higher education. 

One of the differences between these two kinds of professional higher 
education concerns whether the educator’s identity is of a dual nature (medi- 
ating or hybrid) or not (Pereira, Lopes and Marta, 2015); the other one con- 
cerns the links among professionalism, research and the professional field. 

A dual identity (Boyd, 2010) consists of the way professional educators’ 
(precedent) identities as practitioners are present in their identities as higher 
professional educators. We call ‘pure academic’ those higher professional 
educators who only have an academic career and are not concerned with 
their professional relevance when educating professionals. 

Dual identities appear then as something good in professional higher 
education. The findings show that they can emerge in three different ways. 
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They may emerge because of the educator’s biography (if the educators have 
also been school teachers, a situation, for example, very common in Eng- 
land but rare in Portugal), or by function or position — even if they have not 
been school teachers, educators still perform the functions of supervision 
of the practical aspects of training. The third way is through institutional 
commitment (Lopes, 2014) — when the training climate is so strong that all 
educators feel obliged to be professionally relevant (as in the case of the 
professor of anthropology in the nursing course). 

Concerning connections between research, teaching and their respec- 
tive occupational fields, two different kinds of connection were found: one 
that is strong (in the case of nursing) and one that is weak (in the case of 
teaching): in the strong one, research is a means to empower the profession 
and, in the weak, research is ameans to empower individual educators’ 
academic identities (Lopes et al., 2014). Moreover, while teacher educators 
feel responsible for the professionalism of each individual future teacher, 
nurse educators feel responsible for the collective professionalism of nurses. 

It is clear that teacher training will be all the more relevant for the 
teaching profession the more there are conditions for the emergence of dual 
identities and for the emergence of strong relationships between the profes- 
sion, the educators’ research and the training. 

This emergence implies specific training relationships translated into 
training cultures strongly associated with the profession, integrating the ped- 
agogical and scientific components into the same professional training frame- 
work, and with sustained, enlightened and potentially symmetrical communi- 
cation among educators at the universities and educators at the schools. 


The teaching profession and the collective identity of teachers 
The teaching profession is weakly present in teacher education: teachers of 
different sectors do not see each other as belonging to the same profession; 
there is a strong division in teacher education between those who teach in 
university and those who teach in schools, those who are expert in History 
or Mathematics and those who are expert in Psychology or Sociology, as 
well as between those who teach theoretical issues and those who supervise 
practice, and so on. The result is that teacher educators are concerned with 
teachers’ professionalism but they seem not to have a collective profes- 
sional foundation to invoke. 

These issues are also identified by Grossman and McDonald (2008), who 
boldly assert that “teacher education is somewhat of an orphan, connected to 
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neither of its natural parents [teaching and higher education] (Grossman and 
McDonald, 2008, p. 185) and by António Nóvoa (2007, p. 24), who claims 
that there is a need to foster the permeability and overlap between “the 
community of teacher educators” and the “community of school teachers”. 

Although the teaching profession is a collective profession in its exer- 
cise mode, in its organization and in its purpose an approach to the collec- 
tive identity of teachers is very rare. And yet the importance of this debate 
is high, especially when the collective nature of teaching can no longer 
be ensured by regulations only and actually needs acommon vision and 
commitment. 

In fact, continuous professional development includes the feeling of 
belonging to a collective network with a participatory nature in a joint pro- 
cess, and the investment in its corresponding communicative and relational 
processes. 

Through running an action research study (Lopes, 2002) aimed at pro- 
moting creative processes in school education in two communities, each 
of them comprising a primary school and a kindergarten, it was quickly 
verified that in requiring creativity the research project was really dealing 
with deep individual and collective changes in teachers’ identities. 

As ameans to follow teachers and start a joint process of change 
together with them, small groups of teachers with an advisor/researcher 
were created. At the beginning they meet weekly, and then fortnightly, to 
reflect on practices narrated by them in writing; the writings were about 
practices that teachers considered important to be shared and discussed, 
although teachers were free to write about them or not. At the beginning 
and at the end of the intervention, two questionnaires were carried out, 
one concerning the psychosocial identity of each teacher and another one 
related to the relational climate of the school. The group meetings were 
recorded. 

The study concluded that all teachers want to participate in innovative 
dynamics (provided they are given adequate individual and organizational 
conditions), but change is blocked by recognition problems that are felt in 
communication. 

Change implies the creation of anew culture in which everyone feels 
recognized. In this creation, the individual, the group and the organizational 
work combine. The group was the starting point of the work, welcoming and 
stimulating individuals from the first moment, so that later this could be pro- 
jected to the school. At school level, change is reflected in the existence of 
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a convincing and relevant project of school functioning. To get there, com- 
munication cannot be taken for granted; it is rather a fundamental element of 
real change and focuses on decentralized innovation — the one that promotes 
openness to others and includes them (as opposed to the centralized one 
that closes itself to some and excludes others). It carries (communicational) 
individual changes (conversions) and must have material translation in the 
schools’ organization: spaces, times, work groups, etc. 

Therefore, the reconstruction of acollective identity for teachers 
addresses the construction of new interpretive communities and practices 
in schools, which continuous professional development must invest in. 


Final reflections and purposes 


As we have seen, in countries with good systems of teacher education, the 
image of the profession is strong and valued. These same countries have 
systems of continuous professional development that assure the collective 
improvement of teaching practices. Thinking about the impact of both initial 
education and continuous professional development on the improvement of 
teaching in action, and also on the strengthening of the teaching profes- 
sion and teacher professionalism, António Nóvoa defends the creation of 
“a new place for the education of teachers” guided by the “imperative of 
professionalization” (Andrews, Bartell and Richmond, 2016 cited in Nóvoa, 
2017, p. 1116). In this place, the profession of ‘teacher’ is produced, “not 
only in terms of education, but also in terms of its affirmation and public 
recognition, people committed to both university work and the future of the 
teaching profession” (ibid.) and it becomes united. 

This is a crucial proposal. The intention is not to equalize all entities 
— theory and practice, university teachers and school teachers, etc.; the goal 
is to pursue another relationship, another dialogue, among the differences 
or the different instances. This is also the conclusion of research studies on 
the role of advanced education (PhD studies) into the professional activity 
of teachers (Kowalczuk-Waledziak et al., 2017; Lopes and Menezes, 2018): 
it is from the dialogue between universities and schools, a dialogue that the 
teachers in advanced education themselves represent, that the development 
of teachers and the improvement of schools emerge. 
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ABSTRACT: Societies move from a labour-intensive economy into more 
of a knowledge-based economy. In terms of training teachers to prepare 
their students with the right skill set for the 21* century labor market, the 
Flemish Community of Belgium has reshaped its teacher training system 
and starts in 2019—2020 with the so-called educative master’s. This paper 
analyses the underlying logic of the reforms for teacher recruitment, devel- 
opment and support for teacher education, and the remaining challenges. 
Finally, it makes critical comments with regard to the proposed reforms. 
KEYWORDS: teacher education reform, Flemish Community of Belgium, 
challenges to teacher education, 21* century labor market 


Introduction 


The trend towards a knowledge-based innovation-led economy for a rap- 
idly changing world increases pressure on policy makers to educate and 
train the talents and skills of their citizens to allow them to achieve their 
full potential, and contribute to the global competitiveness of the national 
economy. What is the respective role of teacher training in a post-industrial 
knowledge economy? How can teacher training do justice to the students 
in the 21* century? Should future teacher training substantially differ from 
the training undergone by the teachers in the last century? 


CONTACT Gracienne Lauwers, EMAIL: glauwers@me.com 
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This article seeks answers to the challenges of teacher training. It is 
divided into three parts. First, it outlines the strategic priorities at commu- 
nity level. It then analyses the recent reforms of teacher education in the 
Flemish Community of Belgium. Finally, it makes critical comments with 
regard to the proposed reforms. 


The basic principles of European education policy 


The supply of skilled labour as aresult of qualitatively better education 
has increased worldwide. Competition occurs no longer just as a result of 
a cheap low skilled labour force. By 2020, 20% more jobs in the EU will 
require high level qualifications (CEDEFOP, 2018): 


The EU labour market has long been transforming, moving from heavy 
industry to digital technology and services, and from a broad base of often 
low-skilled jobs to a knowledge economy requiring different and high- 
er-level skills. 


Europe seeks to implement certain indicators and benchmarks for training 
and education systems by 2020’, as follows: 


— at least 95% of children between the age of four and the starting age 
of compulsory primary education are participating in early childhood 
education; 

— no more than 15% of all 15-year-olds are underachievers in reading, 
maths or science; 

— no more than 10% of all 18 to 24 year olds are early leavers from 
education and training; 

— atleast 40% of 30 to 34 year olds have tertiary educational attainment; 

— atleast 15% of adults participate in lifelong learning; 

— at least 20% of all higher education graduates and 6% of all 18-34 
year-olds spend part of their studies or training outside their home 
country; 

— at least 82% of all graduates (20 to 34-year-olds with at least a sec- 
ondary school diploma) have entered employment within three years 
of graduating. 


1 Indicators, quantitative targets and benchmarking: https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/statistics-ex- 
plained/index.php/Europe_2020_indicators_-_education#General_overview 
Strategic framework for European cooperation in education and training (ET 2020): http:// 
ec.europa.eu/education/policy/strategic-framework_nl; and https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/sta- 
tistics-explained/index.php/Europe_2020_indicators_-_education#General_overview. 
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However, European competitiveness is undermined by skills mismatches, 
in part because education is still too distant from the business world.? To 
create a better interaction between higher education and the wider economy, 
the flow of knowledge and the required skills are crucial and a primary 
responsibility of policymakers. This also includes educational reforms. 

Teachers will be indispensable to achieving the transition towards 
a knowledge economy and teaching the skills that economies need. Policies 
should revise the professional profile of teachers at all levels, as well as those 
of school leaders and of teacher training, and prepare them to strengthen 
the provision of transversal skills such as entrepreneurial initiative, digital 
skills and foreign languages that increase employability for the students. 
They should improve the performance of student groups with high risk of 
early school leaving and low basic skills, to develop world-class vocational 
education and training to raise the quality of vocational skills and increase 
the efficiency of funding in education.’ 

It will be, above all, the work in classrooms that will be crucial to the 
future of Europe. It is in the classrooms and schools that this future is being 
built (European Commission, 2018). The chief architects of a prosperous 
Europe are the teachers and school principals. But Europe must address its 
challenges in order to compete in the global knowledge-based economy.* 

Societal realities create challenges for education and training provi- 
sion. These include: 


— The massive retirement of baby-boom generation teachers? and severe 
teacher shortages in some subject areas, resulting in an increased 
demand for qualified teachers at all levels. Comprehensive policy 
actions should boost the attractiveness of the teaching profession 
and include well-resourced strategies to recruit, retain and develop 
high-quality teachers. One of the underlying reasons for the teacher 


2 Eurostat, Labour Force Survey, Figures on employed tertiary education graduates overqual- 
ified for their jobs. See also: http://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/statistics-explained/index.php/Eu- 
rope_2020_indicators_-_employment#Skills_mismatches_in_the_labour_market. 

3 Communication from the Commission to the European Parliament, the Council, the European 
Economic and Social Committee and the Committee of the Regions, Rethinking Education: In- 
vesting in skills for better socio-economic outcomes/* COM/2012/0669 final */. 

4 Joint Report of the Council and the Commission on the implementation of the strategic frame- 
work for European cooperation in education and training (ET 2020), New priorities for Europe- 
an cooperation in education and training (2015/C 417/04). https://eur-lex.europa.eu/legal-con- 
tent/EN/TXT/HTML/?uri=CELEX:52015XG1215(0 2) &from=NL 

5 Eurostat, UOE/Eurydice Key data on education, Table on Age Distribution of Teachers in Low- 
er and Upper Secondary Education. 
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training reforms in Flanders is the need to attract students with a strong 
commitment to a teaching career. 

Teachers need to scale-up the use of ICT in learning and teaching. It is 
essential that initial teacher training and professional in-service train- 
ing for teachers equip teachers with knowledge and skills to use the 
potential of the new technologies, in order to meet the expectations 
of and stimulate digital-born learners. Teachers should master ICT 
well in order to stimulate the use of open, flexible and individualised 
learning environments. This requires good computer skills, but some 
Member States are still lagging behind, with nine Member States hav- 
ing over 50% of 16-74 year olds with no or low computer skills.* 
Attention in teacher training should be focused on the development 
of transversal skills.” Knowing how to teach entrepreneurial skills? 
should contribute to new business creation and to the employability of 
students. At the national level only six Member States have a specific 
strategy for entrepreneurship education” and a focus from secondary 
to higher education on the opportunity of business creation as a career 
destination." To address this, the Commission has already published 
(in 2013) policy guidance to support improvements in the quality and 
prevalence of entrepreneurship education across the EU. To support 
Member States the Commission identified tools to assess progress and 
demonstrate the acquisition of entrepreneurial skills." 

Education systems should guarantee that basic skills are achieved by 
all. Literacy, numeracy and basic mathematics and science are key 
foundations for lifelong learning and are a gateway to employment and 
inclusion. Nevertheless, underperformance remains with the share of 
15-year olds in Europe who have not acquired basic skills at around 
20%, and five countries having over 25% low achievers in reading.’ 


Eurostat, Information Society Statistics. http://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/web/microdata/commu- 
nity-statistics-on-information-society. 

Transversal skills such as the ability to think critically, take initiative, problem solve and work 
collaboratively will prepare individuals for today’s varied and unpredictable career paths. 


For an overview of entrepreneurial skills, cf Staff Working Document on the Assessment of 
KeyCompetences 


Entrepreneurship Education at School in Europe — National Strategies, Curricula and Learning 
Outcomes (Eurydice, 2012). 


To address this, in 2013 the Commission will publish policy guidance to support improvements 
in the quality and prevalence of entrepreneurship education across the EU. 


Global Entrepreneurship Monitor 2018, https://www.gemconsortium.org 
OECD, table on Percentage of Low Achievers in Reading, in Mathematics, in Sciences 
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— Qualitative vocational education and training should be further devel- 
oped through targeted investment with demand-driven training. Com- 
bined work- and school-based VET (Vocational Education and Train- 
ing) should be further developed with built-in mechanisms to adapt 
to demand for skilled labour. A legal framework should be elaborated 
with the participation of social partners." 

— Language learning needs particular attention. In a world of interna- 
tional commerce, foreign languages are a factor for competitiveness on 
the labour market and thus increase the employability and mobility of 
young people, whereas poor language skills are a major obstacle to the 
free movement of a worker. The target defined by the European Heads 
of State is mother tongue plus two’. 


Both policy makers and citizens are responsible for participation in life- 
long learning. Currently, the participation levels in adult learning in most 
Member States is alarmingly low. Europe will only resume growth through 
higher productivity and the supply of highly skilled workers. Legal reforms 
on the recognition of nanodegrees, obtained through an online private edu- 
cation provider,’ could encourage citizens to participate in training and 
lifelong learning. This would also slowly end the quasi-monopoly of tradi- 
tional educational institutions to issue recognised qualifications. 


Reforms put in place by the Flemish Community of Belgium 


In May 2018 the Flemish Parliament adopted a decree for strengthening 
teacher training. This decree'* paved the way for ‘new’ educative programs. 

From the 2019-2020 academic year onwards, the reformed teacher 
training programs in Flanders consist of the educative bachelor’s program 
in nursery, primary education or secondary education, the educative mas- 
ter’s program in secondary education or art, and the educative graduate 
training for secondary education. 


13 CEDEFOP European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training, based on data from 
Eurostat, UOE, Table on Proportion of VET students enrolled in combined work- and school- 
based VET, as a % of all students in upper secondary VET. 

14 Eurostat UOE. Online data code: educ_ilang, figure percentage of pupils at ISCED 2 learning 
two or more foreign languages. 

15 E.G. open online leerplatform Udacity. 

16 Decreet betreffende de uitbouw van de graduaatsopleidingen binnen de hogescholen en de ver- 
sterking van de lerarenopleidingen binnen de hogescholen en universiteiten, 4 mei 2018, B. St. 
16 juli 2018. 
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Teacher training at level 6 EQF (European Qualifications Framework) 
is initial teacher training and consists of a professional bachelor's degree. 
The educative bachelor's programs in nursery, primary education or sec- 
ondary education are organised by university colleges as 180 ECTS (Euro- 
pean Credit Transfer System) study programs with a practical component 
of 45 ECTS. 

Level 7 EQF trains secondary education university-trained teachers. 
The educative master's program in secondary education or arts is organised 
by universities” and consist of master’s programmes of 90 or 120 ECTS, 
including 60 ECTS in teaching as a profession. The 15 ECTS practical com- 
ponent of the 60 ECTS in teaching can begin during the academic bache- 
lor's. The diploma awarded equals an educative master’s, whereas before, 
specialist subject teachers needed to complete their university degree with 
a postgraduate diploma in education, including a traineeship in a school. 
The courses include thorough pedagogical training, thorough didactic 
training, and a large amount of practical training. It is left to the universi- 
ties to decide whether courses in the teacher training programs include the 
teaching of a philosophical or ideological vision on education, education 
law, or other additional subjects. 

Teacher training at level 5 EQF (higher professional education) is the 
educative graduate training for secondary education organised by university 
colleges for candidate teachers with sufficient technical or practical experi- 
ence in a particular field. This study programme consists of 90 ECTS with 
a practical component of 30 ECTS. The inflow of students for this study pro- 
gram consists of future teachers with professional expertise in a particular 
technical subject. Level 5 focuses solely on the basic competences of a teacher 
and does not have any subject content in its training program. 

The overall goal of the reforms is to insist that the teachers, no matter 
how difficult their circumstances, can offer world-class education in level 
5, level 6 and level 7 of the EQF. The reforms also aim to improve the qual- 
ity of students registering in teacher education." This is realized through 
acompulsory non-binding entrance exam for secondary school students 
for pre-school, primary school and secondary education. The compulsory 


17 Organised in the Schools of Arts. 


18 Memorie van toelichting bij het ontwerp van decreet betreffende de uitbouw van de graduaat- 
sopleidingen binnen de hogescholen en de overdrachtsmaatregelen voor de lerarenopleidingen 
[Explanatory memorandum to the draft decree concerning the development of graduate pro- 
grams within the university colleges and transfer measures for the teacher training courses] 
https://www.vlaanderen.be/nl/nbwa-news-message-document/document/09013557801ea13e. 
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non-binding entrance exam aims to “strengthen the study choice not to 
limit the inflow”. Students are encouraged to reflect on their numeracy, 
literacy and other subject skills. 

It is expected that teacher training institutions will use less effort and 
time teaching youngsters who start off with sufficient abilities. Of course, 
fewer students will start teacher training but a larger percentage of them 
will earn a diploma. If the best students are studying teacher education, it 
is hoped that it results in more recognition for the teaching profession as 
well. Quality teacher training must be guaranteed through the provision of 
quality education, qualitative research, qualitative staff and quality infra- 
structure. However, critics of the entrance exam say that it will lead to stu- 
dents being excluded. They also fear for a shortage of teachers, especially 
in urban areas. 

From 2019 on, Flanders will have teacher training at level 5, 6 and 7 
of the European (and Flemish) qualifications framework. The current initial 
teacher training level will become level 6 of the qualifications framework 
with the bachelor’s degree being taught at the university colleges. 

Teacher training students at level 7 of the qualification framework for 
secondary education will be university-trained teachers. The centres for 
teacher training will be integrated into universities and will no longer exist 
as autonomous post-graduate non-university institutions. Thorough peda- 
gogical training, thorough didactical training, and a large practical training 
(internship) is included. 

The teacher training at level 5 of the qualifications framework (higher 
professional education) concerns students with professional expertise in 
a particular technical subject. Level 5 is exclusively aimed at the transfer 
of basic competences of the teacher and has not any subject content in its 
training program. 


Critical considerations about the on-going teacher training 
reforms in the Flemish Community of Belgium 


The estimated impact of the reform is to provide training for teachers who 
can in their turn provide a world-class education at level 5, level 6 and level 
7 of the qualifications framework, no matter how difficult their working 
conditions. 


19 _ https://www.vlaanderen.be/nl/nbwa-news-message-document/document/090135578 01ea13e. 
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A number of remarks can be made on these reforms. First, the existing 
teacher training courses are sometimes characterised as ‘sclerotic’. Most 
university college and university teacher training programmes never had 
to prove their impact, nor has any ever had its accreditation removed. 
A substantial number of students in teacher training programmes leave the 
teaching profession within a period of five years in the classroom. After 
finishing their teacher training, students do not feel they are anywhere near 
ready for the reality of the classroom and are ill-prepared for the manage- 
ment of complex classrooms. Unlike in Asia, teaching in Western Europe 
remains very much ‘a closed-door profession’ with little feedback. Today 
40% of teachers in the OECD have never taught alongside another teacher 
or given feedback to another teacher. Rather than spending their time on 
theoretical courses, teachers should learn techniques that cover everything 
from discipline to critical thinking. Theoretical courses on how to teach 
are insufficient. Teaching technique should be practised and assessed and 
improved continually to satisfy the needs of classrooms and schools. 

Second, teachers must be trained in instilling and practicing common 
values in students, a persistent element in European declarations.” Teach- 
ing common values includes debating real-world scenarios that students 
may one day face, making students see beyond the short-term. Students 
should learn how common values like equality and respect for others, that 
they may find in their own religious and philosophical convictions, serve 
as external reference points for their decision making. These common val- 
ues are more important than what may pass for the groupthink, which is 
often an underlying factor of bullying in schools. Teachers who manage 
their classrooms on these common values can mold a culture which is the 
very foundation of rights-based school management. 

Third, mentorship in teacher training by outsiders is an underlying focal 
point for the EU in the development of a system of continued professional 
development of teaching staff, and in its discussions on how to “introduce sys- 
tematic approaches to continuous professional development of [...] teachers, 
trainers and mentors in both school and work-based settings”.*' Furthermore, 


20 Cfr. European Commission follow up of the Gothenburg Summit ‘New measures to boost key 
competences and digital skills of European citizens, to promote common values and awareness 
of the functioning of the European Union’. 

21 Communication from the Commission to the European Parliament, the Council, the European 
Economic and Social Committee and the Committee of the Regions, Draft 2015 Joint Report of 
the Council and the Commission on the implementation of the Strategic framework for European 
cooperation in education and training (ET2020) New priorities for European cooperation in 
education and training {SWD(2015) 161 final}. 
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“stronger links between education, business and research, and involvement 
of social partners and civil society will strengthen the impact of ET 2020 
and the relevance of learning systems to increase Europe’s innovation capac- 
ity.”2 Students in teacher training are already mentored by tenured teachers 
and trainers, and teacher training institutions have been doing a lot of work 
to broaden the network of support that their students get. However, while 
teacher trainers and teachers can be mentors, they should also be mentored 
at the same time in order to align their teacher training programmes with the 
realities of the labour market and the accelerating pace of societal changes. 
For the teacher training to be successful, it is required that the staff in teacher 
training programmes have a good understanding of the implications of cur- 
rent changes. Mentoring by an outsider is a good way of helping staff in 
teacher training to view the wider context of change in which their teaching 
is operating (Johnson and Ridley, 2004). Teacher training programmes need 
more cooperation with organizations and corporations, providing opportuni- 
ties not only for student teachers, but also for teacher trainers to see what both 
the economy and society needs and expects from future teachers. Teacher 
trainers need others to develop their programmes. Attending conferences and 
seminars is not enough. 

Fourth, project-based learning could to a large extent support and sup- 
plement theoretical training. The challenges in the future will be drastically 
different from the challenges of the past. Creativity, experience, and effec- 
tive collaboration will be important determiners of success. Project based 
learning promotes skills such as curiosity, creativity, effective collabora- 
tion, non-cognitive skills, and continuous reflection on and improvement 
of the learning process. All these skills are very important for facing the 
challenges that the knowledge economy presents. 

Fifth, students have to learn to think globally and to understand differ- 
ent cultures. Students will be not only citizens of their country but citizens 
of Europe and of the world. Schools in the Flemish Community of Belgium 
have the most culturally, ethnically and religiously diverse group in history. 
Students are also living in an interconnected global world. Staff in teacher 
training programmes have to think globally and train their students to teach 
students in diverse classes to understand different cultures, how to deal 
with classes of diverse student groups and to teach these students to be 


22  https://eur-lex.europa.eu/legal-content/NL/TXT/HTML/?uri=CELEX:52015XG1215 
(02)&from=NL. 
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proud of what is different about them, but also to be proud of what they 
have in common.”? 

Next, new ways of providing teaching and providing education for 
adaptive-learning techniques should be included in teacher training pro- 
grammes. The traditional way of providing education consists of group- 
ing the students on the grounds of age, and in secondary education on the 
grounds of age and ability, and then teaching particular subjects to the 
whole group. 

Finally, technological progress could be an answer to the challenges 
that the knowledge economy poses from the lifelong learning point of view. 
This requires changes in the way education is delivered. Artificial intelli- 
gence, in particular, is one step closer and creates the possibility for adap- 
tive-learning techniques.** Teacher training should instruct teachers how 
to use techniques for virtual classrooms and adaptive-learning techniques. 


To conclude 


Since 1945, the training of teachers was aligned with an educational system 
for the industrialization of the economy and has encouraged specialization 
so that students learn more and more about less and less. 

In a knowledge economy, knowledge becomes obsolete more quickly, 
thereby obliging employees to (re)learn new skills and competences. Life- 
long learning becomes interwoven with full-time work. With the autom- 
atisation of professions, the tasks where human skills are most valuable 
will constantly change. What a student learned at school is not enough for 
lifelong employment in a knowledge economy. 

Improving individuals’ soft skills, such as communication skills, 
self-confidence, self-awareness and the ability to work with others, as well 
as language skills and cultural competences, is also becoming increasingly 


23 November 2004 Council of the EU, Common Basic Principles for Immigrant Integration Policy 
in the EU: “integration is a dynamic, long-term and continuous two-way process of mutual 
accommodation, not a static outcome. [...] The integration process involves adaptation by im- 
migrants, both men and women, who all have rights and responsibilities in relation to their 
new country of residence”, and everybody resident in the EU must adopt and adhere to the 
basic values of the EU as well as to Member States laws. [...] Views and opinions that are not 
compatible with such basic values might hinder the successful integration of immigrants into 
their new host society and might adversely influence the society as a whole”. 


24 Cfr. 2006 Nederlandse Onderwijsraad, ‘Een meer evidence based onderwijs’ 
https://www.onderwijsraad.nl/upload/documents/publicaties/volledig/naar_meer_evidence_ 
based_onderwijs.pdf. 
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important. More emphasis is placed on 'character skills” such as persever- 
ance and curiosity, which are highly valued by employers and closely match 
the ability of employees to adapt to new situations and acquire new skills. 

These economic and societal challenges require ‘other’ teachers. And 
to get ‘other’ teachers at school, teacher training must be reformed. Teacher 
training reforms should train teachers for the world we live in and not for 
the world in which the teacher educators themselves have grown up. 

With well-trained teachers, reforms can be successfully implemented 
in schools. Internal resistance to do what reformers try to achieve must be 
overcome. With world-class teacher training, there is hope that the students 
undergoing teacher training will in their turn provide quality education to 
all their students. 

It follows from these critical remarks that such teacher training must 
comprise a multidisciplinary team in order to develop an education system 
that meets the needs of a knowledge-based economy and complex (urban- 
ized) society. A teacher training that is only anchored around pedagogues 
and subject-related didactics is outdated and starts from the needs of the 
past, not the needs for the future. 
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ABSTRACT: This study focuses on the professional identity of teacher educators 
in a university-based teacher education institution. Its purpose is to identify 
ways in which teacher educators in a university setting could improve their 
professional practice and better cope with the demands and expectations of 
their position. Purposive sampling was used and the instrument for data col- 
lection was a semi-structured interview. The study presents findings on how 
those twenty-one teacher educators have coped in their teacher educator role, 
how they have been improving their practice, how they felt they have been 
growing professionally during their tenure as teacher educators, and how 
their institution has contributed positively to their growth. Discussion and 
conclusions consider implications for the development of teacher educators 
within their professional roles and responsibilities in light of literature in 
the field and written statements made in the international fora including the 
Caribbean in which this study is located. 

KEYWORDS: teacher educators, professionalisation, professional identity, 
professional growth 


Introduction and background 


The forging of a professional self is inextricably tied to the forging of a per- 
sonal self. It is likely that all professions have explored and even struggled 
with the complex concept of professional identity. 

The concept of ‘professional identity’ has been described by Stalburg 
(2015) as a complex state which involves beliefs about knowledge, its jus- 
tifications and applications. Stalburg, like others, proposes that such an 
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identity is shaped by (among other influences), role-modeling and others’ 
expectations, and does evolve over time. Along the journey of a professional, 
its inherent experiences are the instruments that carve the nature of the par- 
ticular individual. The novice, in this case, the novice teacher educator, due 
to the peculiar positioning of teacher education historically, is impelled to 
strategically and of necessity, forge a professional identity for him or herself. 

Teacher educators, in terms of their professionalism, are a body of 
practitioners with disparate developmental features along that journey or 
continuum of growth. Observations by researchers in the field of teacher 
education help us to understand the complexity of the professional dilemma 
that a novice teacher educator may face. Some of the features identified by 
van Velzen et al. (2010) as essential to the transition from teacher to teacher 
educator, are, for example, the courage to learn by trial and error, the abil- 
ity to be pro-active in engaging with colleagues and other relevant groups, 
and reliving one’s own experiences as a teacher in order to understand the 
experiences and concerns of one’s student-teachers. These features are 
different from, but in addition to, the other new professional skills novice 
teacher educators would have to battle with. As they are catapulted into 
the world of academia including conducting research and the intricacies of 
organisational and bureaucratic systems, they face the additional challenge 
of feeling de-skilled, isolated and insecure about expectations of their per- 
formance (Murray and Male, 2005). 

The following quotes give an indication of the kinds of feelings and 
views that formed part of the identity of the teacher educator participants 
in this research and either propelled or stifled their growth. Whether the 
participant was junior or senior is indicated in brackets. 


| just went to a meeting with lots of egos ... the kind of respect we have for 
each other as educators and researchers is not where it should be. (Junior) 


You have to be multidimensional ... expectations and reality clashed ... 
I had to readjust ... to really be part of the institution. (Junior) 


It's like you're thrown in ... and... sink or swim ... (Junior) 


You have to get over the need not to appear needy, stupid ... (Junior) 
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a >) 
People’s work ethic is very high and the level of professionalism and the 
attention to getting things right has influenced the way | operate. (Junior) 


The best years of my life I've spent at SOE. (Senior) 


| see myself as larger than the Dip.Ed .. . part of a larger picture of research 
and teacher development. (Junior) 


What we do is consume research by others ... we're not a department that 
is deeply involved in producing indigenous knowledge. (Senior) 


This research proposes that the quality of teacher education rests on the 
quality of teacher educators’ work and practice. Consequently, that quality 
is determined by the ways in which teacher educators are prepared profes- 
sionally and personally, whether it be formally or informally. While this 
conclusion is not novel, the context of this particular study strengthens the 
international literature base. This is a qualitative case study of 21 teacher 
educators in a teacher education institution in a developing country. Each 
was interviewed and the transcripts were analysed through hand-coding 
and categorisation of codes into themes. Findings revealed that both novice 
and experienced practitioners attempted to master their craft through criti- 
cal reflection on their practice, purposeful learning experiences, and learn- 
ing-by-doing. Personal growth also strengthened their practice which, to 
some extent, was also enhanced by their own research. Institutional factors 
that have impacted their work positively were identified. The chapter pre- 
sents recommendations for focusing on the preparation of teacher educators 
in light of the varied roles they must fulfil in the broad context of teacher 
education. Fundamentally, this research sheds light on how both novice 
and experienced teacher educators forged their professional identity and 
professional practice, with each impacting the other. 


Literature review 


While in the field of education, much attention has focussed on teacher 
education as whole, no such parallel is evident with regard to a focus on 
teacher educators except perhaps in recent years. Although standards and 
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requirements for the teaching profession have been explored, dictated by 
policy and implemented in many settings in several countries, the concept 
of teacher educator as ‘professional’, while discussed and explored by 
many (Cochran-Smith, 2005; Davey, 2013; Dinkelman, Margolis, and Sik- 
kenga, 2006; Murray and Male, 2005; Williams, Ritter, and Bullock, 2012; 
Reichenberg, Kleeman, and Sagee, 2013; Reynolds, Ferguson-Patrick, and 
McCormack, 2013), has not necessarily found a firm footing in the varie- 
gated context of teacher education. Beyond the experience of teacher edu- 
cators in a university setting, it has been found by Holland (2014) that new 
university lecturers “mostly find their initial time in the role to be stressful 
and poorly managed”. Further to this, she shares that they described their 
lives using “the language of war, battle and struggle” and that “the levels of 
university bureaucracy impeded their teaching effectiveness; they battled 
with time management and felt tension between the levels of control, audit 
and freedom within their roles” (p. 3). Swennen and van de Klink (2009) 
assert that “beginning teacher educators experience high levels of stress 
and insecurity during the first years in their new profession” (p. 1). 

It is to be noted that in a general sense, university teacher educators are 
simultaneously university lecturers. This review will examine some of the 
realities of the teacher educator’s professional reality including challenges 
and suggestions from researchers in the field, and will provide a justifica- 
tion for the research presented in this paper. 


Challenges 


(a) Identity and self-efficacy 

Research has shown that teacher educators who have transitioned from 
‘teacher’ to ‘teacher educator’ find themselves in a bind as they struggle 
with “negotiating the terrain” (Mac Donald Cruickshank, McCarthy and 
Reilly, 2014, p. 2) of expectations of expertise and performance. Combined 
with this is the complexity of identity construction which is characterised by 
fragmentation, fluidity and the transitory (Henkel, 2005; Hickman, 2010). 
Thus, while the teacher educator is attempting to be grounded in a specific 
professional identity, the reality of adapting to change and context exacer- 
bates the struggle. The notion of such struggle is supported by McAnulty 
and Cuenca (2014, pp. 49-50) who conclude: 


The experience of being a first-time teacher educator is complex and 
nuanced, driven by the need to shape a new professional identity, balance 
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the difficulties of academic pressures, and navigate the transition through 
learning by doing ... the first-time teacher educator must prioritize and 
become intentional about exploring his or her identity development. This 
involves challenging conceptualizations of what it means to be a teacher 
educator and the insecurities associated with this new identity... 


Creating learning paths and “tailored pathways” (Lunenberg et al., 2016, 
p. 4) in an effort to establish one’s professional identity adds to the ‘schiz- 
ophrenic’ situation (Ducharme, 1993, p. 4) and the multifaceted nature 
(Smith, 2011) of the ever-emerging teacher educator. However, developing 
the confidence of the teacher educator, referred to by Bandura (1997) as 
self-efficacy, while seeming to be a positive goal, did not necessarily indi- 
cate a direct relationship with the development of teacher educator compe- 
tence, according to Borg, Clifford, and Htut (2018). This perhaps points to 
the need for enhanced measurement procedures for project monitoring and 
evaluation as suggested by Borg, Clifford, and Htut (2018). 

The impact of challenges to identity formation is not to be underesti- 
mated. MacDonald et al. (2014) contend that their “experiences of negoti- 
ating expectations to develop teacher educator and researcher identity and 
scholarship indicates a very fine line where challenge can work to extend 
or constrict professional development and identity formation” (pp. 12-13). 


(b) Transitioning 

In much of the literature on teacher educator identity and the carving of an 
identity, there is present the notion of teacher educator as researcher and the 
associated anxieties. MacDonald et al. (2014) describe how as neophytes, 
they defined themselves as a “distinct ‘tribe’ of ‘pre- ECRs” (early career 
researchers) who had to negotiate their transition from the classroom to 
a teacher education context. They report having a lack of access to infor- 
mation and resources to guide them in engaging in research and no explicit 
targets for how much or what kind of research they were expected to pro- 
duce. They point to the paradox of pre-service teachers being viewed as 
undergoing a process of learning and developing their values and beliefs, 
while novice teacher educators are not given the opportunity to learn how 
to become researchers. They suggest, based on Murray’s (2008) comments 
on induction for teacher educators and their own experiences, that “further 
research that details how teacher educators might conduct themselves to 
meet the expectations of contributing to their respective fields by carrying 
out and publishing is ... essential (Mac Donald et al., 2014, p. 2). 
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Induction for teacher educators seems to be an obvious need and its ben- 
efits have long been noted (Hodkinson and Taylor, 2002; Smith and Ingersoll, 
2004). It is further supported by van Velzen et al. (2010) who cite Billett 
(2004), Glazer and Hannafin (2006) and Boyd et al. (2007) to emphasise 
induction as a contemporary phenomenon with regard to professional learn- 
ing in the workplace. They also highlight the point that both formal and infor- 
mal learning opportunities are certainly appropriate for induction purposes. 
Collaborative training activities were considered important for newcomers, 
in addition to mentoring and supervision, team teaching, co-teaching and 
maximum communication with colleagues (Velzen et al., 2010 citing Hod- 
kinson and Taylor, 2002). While factors external to the self are helpful to 
one’s practice, one’s own research into one’s practice, students’ learning and 
responses can be instrumental in one’s development (Zeichner, 2005). He 
proposed that teacher educators “think consciously about their role as teacher 
educators and engage in ... self-study and critique of their practice” (p. 123). 

Research conducted by van Velzen et al. (2010) concluded that novice 
teacher educators were challenged by a lack of knowledge about procedures 
and routines and access to such information, as well as by a lack of skills for 
preparing and delivering courses, working with large groups and motivating 
students in the new context. The value of courses and workshops was incon- 
clusive and it was reported that the mentoring experience is dependent on the 
relationship with the mentor and the frequency and quality of conversations. 

What we can note is that teacher educators’ concerns morph as they 
journey along their career paths. According to van der Klink et al. (2017), 
their research showed that neophytes’ concerns were characteristic of the 
“induction phase” and described these concerns as “surviving in a new and 
complex context”, citing the origin of the phrase “induction phase” as van 
Velzen et al. (2010). Van der Klink et al. (2017) found in their research 
that as their experience grew, teacher educators’ identities tended to shift 
toward better serving the needs of their student-teachers and found this 
observation to be consistent with that of Conway and Clark (2003) and 
Dengerink, Lunenberg, and Kools (2015). 


(c) Researcher identity 

One of the areas of greatest stress for novice teacher educators in the univer- 
sity context is the need to engage in conducting research. This expectation 
is noted by Celik (2011) while MacDonald et al. (2014) point out that “for 
those teachers transitioning into teacher education contexts, there is often 
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limited opportunity for learning how to conduct research beyond what is 
essentially learnt ‘on the job’ through trial and error” (p. 2). As early career 
researchers (ECRs) in Scotland, they said: “uncertainty around where 
we ‘fit’ in beginning the ECR journey within our professional academic 
landscape was the cause of angst and had implications for both our pro- 
fessional and personal self-efficacy” (p. 8). They concluded that “through 
the examination of events critical to our becoming researchers in a teacher 
education context, the implications of not being able to locate ourselves 
within a distinctive and appropriate professional identity emerge as signif- 
icant” (p. 12). Similarly, in the South Korean context, most of the concerns 
surveyed teacher educators had regarding professional development had to 
do with conducting research (Hwang, 2014). 

Despite the angst and uncertainty mentioned above, the real need for 
teacher educators to be active researchers cannot be disputed. In discuss- 
ing the professional development of teacher educators, van der Klink et 
al. (2017) introduce the justification for this need for teacher educators to 
earn respect in academia by building their research capacity in their own 
field. They link this notion to Ball’s (1998) idea of the role of research in 
the process of universification. Additionally, teacher educators should be 
using the findings of their own research, perhaps practice-based research, 
to broaden and deepen the understandings and practice of their own stu- 
dents. This is supported by Ellis, McNicholl, and Pendry (2012, p. 692) 
who state that “the hybrid vigour of the teacher educator therefore arises 
from their capacity to develop new knowledge across multiple social set- 
tings and at different levels of specialisation and abstraction”. The teacher 
educator’s requirement to conduct research is amply presented by Tack and 
Vanderlinde (2014) in their study which concludes that in order to develop 
the teacher educator’s ‘researcherly disposition’, adeep engagement is 
needed on a cognitive, affective and behavioural level. In this vein, it is 
expected that they study their practice purposefully and disseminate their 
new knowledge. Tack and Vanderlinde (2014) assert that this approach 
requires “methodological expertise, theoretical knowledge about teacher 
education and a deep commitment towards one’s role as a teacher educa- 
tor-researcher” (p. 314). 

The establishment of ateacher-research identity takes about three 
years according to Ramirez and Allison-Roan (2014) who cite Bullock and 
Ritter (2011) and Murray and Male (2005) to support this position. Ramirez 
and Allison-Roan suggest that teacher educators merge their teaching and 
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research as well as their values and practices through the use of self-study, 
narrative inquiry and living educational theory. These approaches afford 
value to collaboration, self-knowledge and development, examination of 
our stories from transformed perspectives, and the interplay between our 
personal theories and how they impact our practice (Childs, 2005; White- 
head and McNiff, 2006). 


Justification for this research 


Despite research published by some prominent researchers in the field 
(Bates, Swennen, and Jones, 2011; Ben-Peretz, 2013; Davey, 2013; Din- 
kelman, Margolis and Sikkenga, 2006; Ducharme, 1993; Korthagen, 2000; 
Loughran et al., 2004; McAnulty and Cuenca, 2014; Murray and Male, 
2005; Shagrir, 2011) there is a paucity of research that focuses on the novice 
teacher educator and induction into the role, though in recent times, the 
focus has been increasing (Swennen and van der Klink, 2009). Those that 
do have that focus draw attention to the challenges of becoming a teacher 
educator. 

It has been suggested by MacDonald et al. (2014) that “further research 
that details how teacher educators might conduct themselves to meet the 
expectations of contributing to their respective fields by carrying out and 
publishing research is ... essential” (p. 2). Despite significant and seminal 
work that has been published since 2014 when this comment was made, for 
example by Murray (2008), Swennen and van de Klink (2009), and Boyd et 
al. (2011), among others, no research focusing on the Caribbean context has 
been published except for Yamin-Ali (2017), which highlighted tensions in 
the work of teacher educators through a case study approach. 

CARICOM stands for Caribbean Community and Common Market 
and is defined as an organization made up of fifteen Caribbean nations to 
promote economic integration among members. In its Human Resource 
Development (HRD) 2030 strategy, five main elements are seen to be ger- 
mane to the success of the strategy: efficiency, support, mobilization, seam- 
lessness, and harmonization. A key element that has not been identified is 
that of training for teacher educators. Furthermore, Trinidad and Tobago, 
the context of this research, has not adopted the regional standards for 
teaching. Linked to this, the professionalization of teachers has not moved 
beyond the stage of criteria for employment and (for secondary schools) 
promotion. Licensure for teachers is not yet part of this professionalization 
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process. This gap in professionalization from teachers to teacher educators 
stymies the HRD 2030 Strategy. Clearly, the struggle to professionalise 
teacher educators is essential. 

The perspectives and emphases presented in the review of literature 
provide somewhat of a picture of the general experience of the novice 
teacher educator in a tertiary education setting, in what ways they might be 
challenged, and some ways in which they might cope with those challenges. 
The research presented in this paper zooms in on a particular context where 
we are able to read about the actual experiences of teacher educators’ coping 
strategies and growth processes as described by them. Such findings will 
continue to carve a path for policy-makers and practitioners in the field to 
begin to fill the gap that is evident in the preparation of teacher educators 
for their role. 

To support the need for this research, it must be pointed out that van 
Velzen et al. (2010) were of the view that “comparing the good and bad 
of the arrangements in different countries can help us further in devel- 
oping a powerful induction programme” (p. 72). Further to this, van der 
Klink et al. (2017) advocated platforms for teacher educators to share and 
compare “practices, experiences and country-specific interpretations of 
concepts” (p. 176). They also suggested the need to establish the relative 
impact of institutional conditions on induction experiences. This research 
provides some such findings which have significance for their call for fur- 
ther in-depth research into the international comparison of the professional 
development of teacher educators. 


Methodology 


Research questions 
The research questions guiding this study were: 


1. What was the context of the teacher educators at a School of Education 
in Trinidad prior to coming there to work? 

2. How have they coped in their teacher educator role? 

In what ways have they grown personally at the School of Education? 

4. How has the institution (SOE) impacted their work and growth in 
a positive way? 


W 
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Methodological Approach 
The study is guided by the qualitative case study approach which facilitates 
deep understanding of real life phenomena including contextual conditions 
(Yin, 2009). Qualitative research inquiry through the use of case study is 
advocated by Stake (2005). 

The strength of the case study approach is that participant’s voices are 
given weight and allow for deep and rich data. However, the limitation 
is that the findings are not generalizable in that they do not represent the 
whole sample or the whole population. 

This study could be seen to be insider research since the researcher 
is amember of the population. Thus, even the questions posed to the par- 
ticipants could be deemed to have an inherent bias. However, the insider 
position of the researcher facilitated a deep understanding of the context 
and enabled relevant probing to capture as much pertinent detail as possible 
in the participants’ responses. 


Participants 

Twenty-one teacher educators from one institution who all taught on one 
specific programme participated in the research. Purposive sampling 
was used to ensure that data collected would be rich (Patton, 1990) and 
that “a great deal about issues of central importance to the purpose of the 
research” were captured (Merriam, 2002, p. 12). 

Their experience as teacher educators ranges from one to twenty years. 
Eight of the twenty-one participants had worked as secondary school teach- 
ers for between nine and fifteen years and nine had taught at that level for 
over fifteen years. Eight hold a Master's degree and six of them are currently 
pursuing a PhD. Three of those with a PhD have a Masters with speciali- 
sation in Teacher Education. Some who hold the PhD pursued it while they 
were working as teacher educators at the institution. All have professional 
teacher qualifications except one. While thirteen of the twenty-one possess 
a PhD in education, their qualifications do not include teacher education 
specifically. 


Data collection 
Interviews that used a semi-structured protocol guided the collection of 
data. The core questions posed to the participants were: 


1. What are your tertiary level qualifications? 
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How many years have you worked at the various levels of the educa- 
tion system? 

Why did you leave your immediate past position to come to the SOE? 
Why did you come to the SOE specifically? 

How did this move come about? (Did you apply for a position?) 
Where you ready for your role as a teacher educator? 

How did you cope when you first came? 

How have you been improving your practice? 

In what ways have you grown personally? 

10. What institutional factors have impacted your work or practice posi- 
tively? 


CoONan sw 


Each participant was interviewed for approximately one hour, before which 
the purpose of the research was explained. The interviews spanned a period 
of approximately three months. They were audio-recorded with the permis- 
sion of the interviewees. They were assured of confidentiality and that their 
names would not be used at any time in connection with the research or the 
interviews. In the presentation of findings pseudonyms are used. All inter- 
views were transcribed by hand, and stored electronically. Each participant 
received a copy of his or her transcript for member-checking. 


Data analysis 

Each interview was hand-coded and categorised. Constant comparative 
analysis was employed to ensure full capture of details and connections. At 
the first stage, all individual concepts were coded numerically for ease of 
use (Ryan and Bernard, 2003; Strauss and Corbin, 1990). Those concepts, 
represented in chunks of data, were handled in a new document. Concepts 
identified in the transcripts were re-examined using constant comparative 
analysis to ensure thoroughness and rigour of analysis (Leech and Onwueg- 
buzie, 2007). Connections among concepts were identified to add to the 
original list. This enabled the initial formation of categories. Each concept 
within the newly formed categories were examined for relatedness to each 
other. Interpretation of data played a key role in this phase. Codes within 
categories were examined again to ensure or establish consistency of codes 
(Miles and Huberman, 1994). Relevant themes emerged from exploring 
the categorised data which needed to be adjusted at times for accuracy of 
categories. For example, data had to be analysed across the questions since 
responses from some questions were applicable to others. For example, 
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“Why did they come to the SOE?” was directly applicable to “Why did they 
leave their last job”? For efficiency of presentation and to make sure that 
all data pertinent to themes were included, codes from separate question 
responses which were supportive of each other were clustered under related 
categories. 

Several themes emerged from the analysis. Under Research Ques- 
tion 1, three themes emerged: Reasons for leaving their past positions to 
come to the SOE; Reasons for coming to the SOE; Level of readiness and 
ability to cope. Under Research Question 2, one theme emerged: Strate- 
gies for coping. Under Research Question 3, six themes emerged: Overall 
growth; Broad Understandings; Personal characteristics; Tools to deal with 
job demands; Appreciation of others; Communication. Under Research 
Question 4, four themes emerged: Guidance; Team Spirit; Administrative 
features; Facilities/Institutional Support. 


Findings 


Research Question #1: What was the context of the teacher educators at 
a School of Education in Trinidad prior to coming there to work? 


Reasons for leaving their past positions to come to the SOE 

Having been teachers at the secondary level, twelve indicated that they left 
those positions for personal benefits/reasons. Among those reasons were 
that being at the tertiary level would better enable further studies; he/she: 
felt ready for something different; wanted to come back home (from abroad); 
wanted a Caribbean experience; saw it as an escape from the teaching posi- 
tion at secondary level; felt the remuneration would be better; felt there was 
no possibility of promotion in the last teaching position; found the former 
position frustrating; had a contract that had ended. 

Eleven of them left for reasons which could be described as profes- 
sional or intellectual. One or more wanted to move to a different level 
having completed a PhD; thought exposure to teaching at the tertiary level 
would have been “good”; always had the intention of moving to this level at 
some point; felt the need to “do more” after the Masters; found the tertiary 
level “appealing”; saw the move as anatural progression due to tertiary 
experience and interest; became interested in the broader field of education; 
had a remote dream to teach at this level. 
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Reasons for coming to the SOE 

Among the reasons cited for coming to work at the SOE, there were sev- 
enteen professional ones and seven personal ones. The professional reason 
indicated by seven of them was that they like working with teachers or 
had former tertiary experience. Four felt they had a contribution to make. 
Three saw their own experience of the Dip. Ed. to be useful since it was 
the programme which they would be teaching on. Two of them wanted 
the exposure to the tertiary level and one saw it to be an opportunity for 
intellectual stimulation. 

Seven personal reasons were proffered for the desire to work at the 
SOE. Three saw it as an opportunity for a better standard of living. Two saw 
it as an escape from their secondary school teaching, one saw it as “conven- 
ient”, and for another it was a second choice after not getting a desired post. 


Level of readiness and ability to cope 

The twenty-one educators who were employed at the School of Education 
(SOE) and were participants in this research began their teacher educator 
career with varying degrees of experience as teachers. Nine had over fif- 
teen years’ experience as a secondary school teacher, eight had between 
nine and fifteen years, three had between four to eight years and one had 
between one to three years’ experience. Six of them had between one to 
three years’ experience as a primary school teacher. Their experience at the 
tertiary level ranged from two to seven years, with that experience being 
largely part-time. 

According to their own statements, seven of the twenty-one educators 
felt ready for the position of teacher educator, while another seven were 
ambivalent about their state of readiness and seven others indicated that 
they did not feel ready when they first came to the position. In terms of 
their state of readiness, they described how they coped in their position as 
teacher educator having transitioned from school teacher. 


Research Question #2: How have they coped in their teacher educator 
role? 


Strategies for coping 

(Ellipses indicate words removed for clarity) 

Several coping strategies were employed by these novice teacher educa- 
tors. On an individual and personal level, some engaged in reflection as 
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they struggled with the new experience. A strategy used by Gary was to 
pay attention to the “cross disciplinary” aspect of teaching and learning. 
Working on weak points was also seen to be instructive by Larry, while 
Patricia “learned from my students on Field Days ... look at individual TPs 
[Teaching Practice] ... from students’ research ... and strategies that I have 
not tried [before]”. 

Another strategy used by many included purposeful learning, where 
some chose to learn from others: 


Joshua: I learn from others in areas that I’m not so familiar with. 
Barbara: I discuss with colleagues. 
Gary: Group membership in Curriculum (a course) [helped]. 


Jasmine: talking to other people ... asking for advice (I’m not afraid to say 
I don’t know and ask for help. 


Ann: being able to talk to people ... interacting not in a formal way ... 
there’s a level of sympathy ... because somebody recognises that ... you 
might be going through a hard time. 


June: continue to seek assistance ... there was always an open door with 
certain people who asked about my coping and gave tips. 


Candice: try to do things a little differently each year getting new ideas 
from ... colleagues too. 


Some made use of University provided training (workshops). Conference 
attendance and presentations with feedback were also experiences that 
some benefitted from. Reading research publications was seen to be help- 
ful in the learning process. Supervising research projects was also seen to 
be auseful learning experience by Jasmine. In the early phase of Larry’s 
teaching at the SOE, attending all non-specialisation plenary sessions on 
the main programme he taught on helped him to be comfortable with the 
required content. Brian used “action research to build [his] practice”. This 
practice continues for many. 

Unofficial mentors provided support for Gary and June. The insti- 
tution was fortunate to have a few senior members who were natural 
mentors. Janice became a member of professional organisations which 
provided the stimulation and confidence she needed to move forward. The 
discipline and experience of planning his work also strengthened Gary’s 
ability to cope. For most, if not all, ‘learning-on-the-job’ was the overar- 
ching experience. 
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Research Question #3: In what ways have they grown personally at the 
School of Education? 

Personal growth formed the mainstay of all of the practitioners in 
a variety of ways, and to a large extent, contributed to the experience of 
‘learning-on-the-go’. 


Overall growth 

As in other fields and as is to be expected, becoming “more mature” was 
recognised by Joshua, a senior faculty member, as evident in his journey. 
He said “I think I’ve matured as an intellectual, as an academic, and as 
a teacher, teacher educator ... and I treasure that. I have grown to be more 
broad-minded in my understanding of what education is”. He further 
explains that he grew to understand that “there are a multiplicity of per- 
spectives ... and ... each has a value”. He gained a “variability of under- 
standing, flexibility of interpretation ... but I don’t know that I would have 
been as enriched ... if I had stayed at the secondary school level”. However, 
he credits this growth to not only his teacher educator career but to “being 
in other places” where he gained from “a wider experience in the society” 
and recommended that “young and upcoming” professionals “need to be 
more involved”. 


Broad understandings 

There were three indications of the development of broad understanding 
since joining the staff of the SOE. Joshua said that he had become “more 
broad-minded in [his] understanding of education” while Gary felt that he 
had developed “a social competency” and for him there was “growth in 
clarity [of educational matters]”. 


Personal characteristics 

Some faculty shared that they had grown in terms of their personal char- 
acteristics. A relatively new member of staff, Tennille, felt that she had 
become “more patient ... and open to new ideas”, and was able “to critique 
in a more positive and sensitive way”. This referred to her feedback to stu- 
dents. Ann learned to control her temper and tried to “treat them [students] 
like people first”. Jasmine, relatively junior, indicated that she was more 
“willing to learn from others and to listen”. She had also become a “lot 
more assertive ... calmly assertive” and “more confident”. Confidence 
was an area of growth mentioned by another junior faculty member, June: 
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“constantly reflecting ... building on my own experiences to be able to deal 
with situations ... less anxious ... more confident based on experience”. 
Kay said she had “grown increasingly self-reliant yet while trying to work 
and collaborate with others ... more independent, flexible...and [has devel- 
oped] more initiative’. Growth in perseverance in terms of her research 
agenda was cited by Andrea as a major way in which she had grown. “Not 
letting anything stump me” was how Kay described the perseverance she 
had developed. Through the Dip. Ed. experience Janice said that “her val- 
ues re integrity strengthened”. She was able to strengthen her philosophy 
that “every single person is important” and transfer it to dealing with her 
students”. 


Tools to deal with job demands 

In terms of demands of the job, some persons developed specific tools to 
cope. “Personal organisation” was one such tool for Patricia. “Learning not 
to let things get you flustered” and “observing how other lecturers handle 
situations” helped Brian to cope, while Candice recognised that “if you’re 
not willing to take some blows from some others and feedback, you will 
never grow and ... it hurts at times”. Resilience, therefore, was seen to be 
not just a crucial characteristic to enable functioning in this environment, 
but also a necessary tool. 


Appreciation of others 

There was evidence of a growth of appreciation of others as seen in the 
comments made. Joshua had “learned to be more accommodating of col- 
leagues ... to be more supportive ... judgementality had gone ... [I am] 
more tolerant”. Bernard, felt he had learned “how to be a little more tolerant 
... accept diversity in a broad sense”. He felt he had grown in “wanting to be 
a better human being”. A junior colleague, Brian, indicated that “in dealing 
with adults he had to change to accommodate personalities, their ways of 
doing thing ... to arrange a common ground for sanity purposes”. Similarly, 
Dana tried “to understand students’ personal needs/situations” while Han- 
nah traced her growth in her efforts to be more “empathetic” and “patient”, 
trying “to listen to the other person’s views”, and Bernard had grown in 
the “professional caring” he had for colleagues and students. Jeremy, a stal- 
wart of the institution, shared that he had “learnt to accept people for who 
they are ... to respect their beliefs, understandings and perspectives ... 
to accommodate a lot more than before, to be very flexible when I’m in 
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a meeting”. Larry, another senior member, said that he now “understands 
students” situations more”. He now has more patience with teachers through 
“being able to analyse where they are”. He also indicated that in terms of 
dealing with his colleagues, he was now “compromising and letting things 
go ... letting them [colleagues] learn their own lessons”. 

Further to this, Mary said that she had grown “in the way she inter- 
acts with teachers in the system” with more regard for their own expertise. 
Related to this point, another senior faculty member, Sandra, pointed out 
that through applying what she knew from other contexts, she “learnt to let 
people be”. Hannah, a senior member, felt she had grown as she developed 
the philosophy that “there is always something positive about a person”. In 
addition, she had consciously tried to develop her interpersonal skills in the 
teaching context. There was further evidence of growth in terms of collegi- 
ality. For many this seemed to be a major hurdle. Patricia, a junior member, 
explained that she “had to grow into seeing herself as an equal with her 
former teachers”. Another junior member said that along the way she had 
“sprung into relationships with colleagues” because she “started to see peo- 
ple differently ... actually having normal conversations with people”. 


Communication 

An interesting phenomenon that arose within the discussion on personal 
growth among the faculty was the issue of communication. For example, 
Barbara said that initially she “had to read things fifteen times before send- 
ing emails ... took more care with communications being sent out”. Patri- 
cia indicated that for her too, communication was a factor in her growth, 
seeing that there were “so many different personalities to interact with”, 
referring to student-teachers. “How to communicate with people” was an 
area of growth for Bernard. Hannah, who was quite experienced, was more 
specific by saying that she tried to “use language that is politically correct, 
diplomatic”. With even more experience, Jeremy said “I think all the time 
about what people are saying and when I shape the response ... I hear what 
they are saying and try to make sense of it and coordinate what they’re 
saying.” 


Research Question # 4: How has the institution (SOE) impacted their 
work and growth in a positive way? 

In any discussion of professionalism and performance, one has to consider 
that it is not only the individual’s efforts and personality on which their 
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work is hinged, but also the nature of the organisation to which they belong. 
In light of this, we examine here the institutional factors which these 
teacher educators saw as having a positive impact on their professionalism. 


Guidance 

According to Tennille, a novice, having a good mentor proved to be helpful 
to her. Closely aligned to this, a more experienced lecturer, Janice, bene- 
fited in that, as she shares, “there are people in the institution I can speak to 
and look to as examples”. 


Team Spirit 

Team spirit was another contributor to their ability to advance on their pro- 
fessional trajectory. Jasmine, for example, felt that “people are willing to 
step up and at least take responsibility, ownership to some extent”. Sandra, 
arelatively junior member, specifically cited “teamwork” as a factor that 
has impacted her work positively and Larry, a very senior staff member, 
cited “collegiality” as a factor, elaborating that “we don’t have animosities 
... [think we could talk when we have discussions. I don’t think people are 
afraid to say what they want and have people come down on them”. Sean 
endorses this point by sharing his view that the atmosphere at the SOE was 
“really collegial”. It was “a comfortable workplace ... people tend to collabo- 
rate, the atmosphere is warm and hospitable, individuals are welcoming and 
willing.” Kay’s experience was similar. She “likes the lecturers” and “has 
good relationships” with them and says “I see people having domains of 
knowledge and experience that I don’t have and can benefit from”. Jeremy, 
who had spent many years at the SOE, shared his positive experience of 
“being able to discuss with colleagues without the fear of being victimised”. 
As a matter of fact, he indicated that the best years of his life were spent at 
the SOE. Hannah supported this general concept of team spirit by adding 
that she saw “collaboration to do research” as a feature that was alive at the 
institution. Janice felt that there was a common team vision where the “staff 
want to see improvement”. 


Administrative Features 

Some administrative features of the institution were seen to be positive 
factors in the realisation of the professional growth and stance of some 
of the participants of this research. Being people-oriented was one such 
feature, as Jasmine pointed out: “[Recent Heads of Departments], I really 
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find were really people-oriented and have put the needs of the staff and the 
department ahead of budget and whatever else”. Mary felt that “the HOD’s 
unspoken appreciation ... has made [her] want to give back so much”, and 
Kay saw the HOD as “fair, forward-thinking, human and accessible ... ena- 
bles things”. Such enabling was highlighted by Candice who indicated that 
she had been given “a lighter workload to help her complete her PhD”. She 
did not see the wider university system as being sufficiently supportive in 
that context. Janice saw “the history of the institution as a positive thing” in 
that it had built a positive reputation for itself within the society and wider. 

“The use of committees as an organizing structure” was seen by Mary 
to be a positive administrative factor and Candice saw committees to be 
a “positive experience”, just as she saw the “research cluster drive ... learn- 
ing from others” made her feel that doing research “was not as difficult as 
you're making it out to be”. 

Interestingly, Brian’s comment about the SOE was: “people’s work 
ethic is very high and the level of professionalism and the attention to get- 
ting things right ... influenced the way I operate”. 


Facilities/Institutional support 
What one is provided with in the workplace can make a difference to how 
one works, while how one works depends on individual preferences. Sandra 
expressed her appreciation for “the private space of offices”. “I like alone 
time” she said. On the other hand, Janice felt that “the secretarial support 
system works well” for her, and Barbara commended the “good tech support”. 
Additionally, the value of professional development opportunities 
offered by the University as well as the opportunity to participate in con- 
ferences was highlighted by some. 


Discussion and conclusion 


While the teacher educators in this research possessed at least a Master’s in 
Education, and, with the exception of one, had had the student experience 
of the Dip. Ed. programme which they were employed to teach on, none 
were formally prepared to function as a teacher educator. That twelve of 
the twenty-one left their prior positions for personal reasons to come to the 
teacher education institution is significant. Their motivation to effectively 
build an identity as a teacher educator at that point could be said to be low. 
Even the eleven who left their prior positions for professional or intellectual 
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reasons seemed vague about the reason for their desire to leave those posi- 
tions — in most cases, teaching at the secondary level. While some had 
experience at the tertiary level in teacher education as part-time lecturers, 
that experience would have been purely in the teaching role, and based on 
their own experiences as both a secondary school teacher and a tertiary stu- 
dent. Thus, when faced with the multifaceted nature of their role as teacher 
educator, they would have experienced the struggle and tension of many in 
higher education contexts (MacDonald et al., 2014; McAnulty and Cuenca, 
2014; Holland, 2014). The initial struggle as they transitioned might have 
been frantic in nature, thus making it almost impossible to prioritize and 
become intentional about exploring their identity development as McAn- 
ulty and Cuenca advise (2014). 

However, when we consider that among the reasons cited for coming to 
work at the SOE, there were seventeen professional ones (they liked work- 
ing with teachers or had former tertiary experience; they had a contribution 
to make; they saw their own experience of the Dip. Ed. to be useful since it 
was the programme they which they would be teaching on; they wanted the 
exposure to the tertiary level and one saw it to be an opportunity for intel- 
lectual stimulation), the motivation appears to be stronger with the potential 
for development of a teacher educator identity including serving the needs 
of their student-teachers (Conway and Clark, 2003; Dengerink, Lunenberg, 
and Kools, 2015, van de Klink et al., 2010). The strategies for professional 
learning utilised by these teacher educators are perhaps universal to the 
profession. Many of them are certainly informal bearing in mind that 
there was no formal induction (Billett, 2004; Boyd et al., 2007; Glazer and 
Hannafin, 2006). Mentoring and communication with colleagues (Hodkin- 
son and Taylor, 2002) must not be overlooked as essential induction tools. 
Consequent to the unfolding of this research, a formal mentoring system 
has been put in place at this university for all departments. It is yet to be 
fine-tuned. 

It is noteworthy that for some participants, learning from their students 
was instrumental in their own learning. Based on the notion that neophyte 
teacher educators are challenged by the need to conduct research as part of 
their natural role, they should be encouraged to describe this concept and 
experience of ‘learning from students’ in self-study, narrative inquiry and 
living educational theory. In this way, they would be able to merge their 
teaching and research in aless painful way (Ramirez and Allison-Roan, 
2014). Furthermore, judging from the myriad of strategies these practitioners 
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used to ‘cope’ in their role, they could ignite their research agendas by 
developing their research into their own practice, including feeding their 
research findings into their students” learning thereby enriching their own 
capacity and that of their students (Zeichner, 2005). Additionally, just as 
they shared their views and experience for this research, so too could they 
begin to engage in self-study and critique of their practice (Zeichner, 2005). 

A prime example of data that could be used for their self-studies is the 
collection of ways in which they have grown personally: Overall growth; 
Broad understandings; Personal characteristics; Tools to deal with job 
demands; Appreciation of others; Communication. Exploration and exami- 
nation of these elements of their stories from transformed perspectives can 
provide the interplay between their personal theories and how they impact 
their practice as advocated by Childs (2005), and Whitehead and McNiff 
(2006). These unplanned outcomes also have implications for the design 
of a formal induction programme for teacher educators. The positive rela- 
tionship between the personal and the professional self must be reiterated 
here in order to emphasize that planning for professional development must 
encompass both elements. 

While there would have been contextual challenges for these teacher 
educators (Yamin-Ali, 2017), they did indicate some institutional enablers 
to their practice. The guidance, team spirit, administrative features and 
institutional support and facilities which they identified perhaps need to be 
augmented and sustained. If a balance could be forged between these pos- 
itives and the stress resulting from levels of university bureaucracy, time 
management and control (Holland, 2014), then the growth challenge would 
be a healthy one as opposed to a debilitating one. In other words, there is 
also much room for institutional growth that feeds lecturers’ growth. 

While on an international level, this research has a place in supporting 
the call for formal induction and continuous professional development for 
teacher educators, it is also a call for attention to such development region- 
ally and nationally. This research focuses on the university-based teacher 
educator. The findings from this research would be useful for planning the 
content and design of a teacher educator induction programme in addition 
to a teacher educator qualifying programme. 

These would not only enhance the efficacy of practising teacher edu- 
cators, but would ultimately improve the quality of teaching at the various 
levels of the education system. Concurrently, decision-making at all lev- 
els would be strengthened through the knowledge, skills and dispositions 
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developed by adequate professional development, thereby forging a suita- 
ble path for the emerging professional teacher educator. 
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ABSTRACT: The way the teaching profession in Albania has been perceived 
by pre-service teachers, by in-service teachers and by the general public 
as well has changed over the years. The teaching profession used to have 
a high status and regard before the 1990s, but it has dropped significantly 
since then. During the two last decades the government has shown concern 
about improving the status of the teaching profession, but it still remains 
low. The aim of this study is to investigate student-teachers’ reasons for 
becoming a teacher. This research has applied a mixed methodology, com- 
bining survey methods and focus groups. A survey that explores choosing 
the teaching profession as a career was adapted and contextualized for 
the Albanian context. A sample of 449 student-teachers from eight public 
universities was selected using a stratified random sampling technique. 
Data from the survey questionnaire were analyzed via descriptive statis- 
tics. The analysis revealed that the highest rated reason for choosing the 
teaching career was intrinsic motivation, followed by favorable working 
hours/holidays and the third reason was job security. It is believed that the 
findings and recommendations of this research may provide useful insight 
into the future of teacher education programs and the teaching profession. 
KEYWORDS: teaching profession, becoming a teacher, reasons for teaching 
profession, student-teacher, intrinsic motivation, extrinsic motivation. 


Introduction and background 


During the last two decades the Parliament and Government of Albania 
have approved a number of laws and regulations that have impacted the 
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development of education in general and the teaching profession in particu- 
lar, by supporting changes in the Albanian education system, improving 
the educational opportunities of students and raising the status of teachers. 
In 2010, the Albanian government included the teaching profession in the 
list of regulated professions (Law no. 10375, date 16.12.2010). Given the 
importance of credentials to the professions, requirements for new teachers 
have been an important issue in school reform. 

To become a teacher in Albania includes three steps: a) Initial teacher 
education (pre-service teacher education) in the universities; b) Induction 
that is intended for those who have already completed basic pre-employ- 
ment education and preparation. During the induction, teacher candidates 
must complete one school year teaching practice, pass the state exam and 
receive their teaching license; c) In-service training and continued profes- 
sional development. 

Despite the reform, the status of teachers still remains low. A signifi- 
cant indicator of the low status of the teaching profession in Albania is the 
low average grade of students who choose the teacher education programs at 
universities in Albania. In 2018, in order to improve the quality of teachers, 
the Government of Albania took the decision that the admission criteria for 
the teacher education programs should be the grade point average 7 (Council 
of Ministers, 2018, decision 216). Choosing the best students for teaching 
careers remains a priority strategic objective for the country. Related to this, 
if the government wants to encourage the best students and the most com- 
mitted ones, it is also important to understand the reasons behind the choice 
of a teaching career, in addition to the steps already undertaken. There is 
a lack of research in the country in this regard, and thus this study is aimed 
at investigating what motivates students in Albania to become teachers, and 
could represent an effort to add a stone to this process. 


Literature review 


The reasons for choosing teaching as a career have been a research topic for 
more than the last three decades. 

In teacher education literature, three types of motives for selecting 
teaching as a career are highlighted: intrinsic motives (e.g. pay and ben- 
efits, holidays, job security); extrinsic motives (e.g. personal satisfaction, 
love for the profession); altruistic motives (e.g. being in service for others) 
(Brookhart and Freeman, 1992; Moran et al., 2001). This is considered to 
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be a traditional perspective. Beside this, other perspectives are developed, 
such as Super's development of self-concept theory (1953). This theory 
emphasises that the self-perception of the person plays an important role in 
career choice. In other words, people choose those occupations that permit 
them to express their self-concepts. Holland’s theory of vocational types 
(1959) emphases personality types as the major influence in career choice 
(Nauta, 2010). Gottfredson’s theory (1981) determines sex-type rating and 
prestige level as two variables for choosing a profession, while Bandura’s 
Social Cognition theory (1986) is another perspective that has been applied 
in vocational psychology to help explain how individuals make career 
choices. According to this theory, self-perceptions about abilities to reach 
the goal (self-efficacy) play a central role in the career decision-making 
process. People move towards those career choices that require capabil- 
ities they think they either have or can develop. Self-efficacy beliefs and 
outcome expectations (expectations one has of the result of the behaviour) 
in turn shape people’s interests, goals and actions. However, these are also 
influenced by contextual factors (e.g. job/training opportunities etc.) (Fouad, 
2014). 

Expectancy-value theory is an elaborated theory for academic and 
career choices (Eggen and Kauchak, 2007; Richardson and Watt, 2005; 
Wigfield and Eccles, 2000). According to Eccles-Parsons et al. (1983) 
expectancy-value theories depend on two key factors: the first one is the 
individual’s expectancy of success, in other words, individuals’ beliefs 
about how well they will do on upcoming tasks, and ability beliefs about 
how good they are; and the second one is the value the individual gives to 
that task or activity — in other words how important, interesting, or useful 
a given task or activity is to the individual (Ozurk, 2012). According to this 
theory, what career choice is taken depends on the perceived likelihood 
that the behaviour will lead to the goal and the subjective value of that goal. 

The majority of research studies base their interpretations on the 
traditional perspectives. Hayes (1990 cited in Moran et al., 2001) found 
that American student-teachers entering teaching rated altruistic reasons 
as more significant. According to a study by Stiegelbauer (1992 cited in 
Fullan, 1993) Canadian prospective teachers expressed the desire to be role 
models for students. Hammond (2002) found that trainees frequently drew 
upon their own past experience of teaching as well as their own interest 
to explain their career choice. Norwegian and British pre-service teachers 
rated “enjoying teaching” and “enjoying working with children” higher 
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than the other factors, emphasizing intrinsic reasons (Kyriacou et al., 1999). 
Sinclair (2008) concluded that prospective teachers are multi-motivated. 

Watt and Richardson (2007) conducted a study with pre-service teach- 
ers enrolled in three Australian universities using a comprehensive scale 
named Factors Influencing Teaching Choice (FIT-Choice), which they 
developed in 2006, relying on the expectancy-value theory. They found that 
the intrinsic value of teaching and the desire to make a social contribution 
were the highest rated motivations. 

In summary, the international literature indicates that reasons for 
becoming a teacher are different and multi-faced with the intrinsic moti- 
vations as the highest rated motivations. However, there is no research on 
this aspect in the Albanian context. Therefore we carried out a study that 
explores the reasons for becoming a teacher in Albania, the methodology of 
which is presented below. 


Methodology 


The aim of this research was to investigate student-teachers’ reasons for 
becoming a teacher. The following research questions were addressed: 


1) For what reasons do student teachers in Albania choose teaching as 
a career? 

2) Do the reasons given by student-teachers differ according to gender, 
type of program of study and university entrance preference list? 


This research applied a mixed methodology, combining survey methods 
and focus groups. Two focus groups were conducted to explore the cultural 
relevance of the questionnaire and two other focus group discussions were 
conducted after collecting quantitative data, in order to explore reasons for 
choosing teaching from a qualitative perspective and illustrate quantitative 
findings. 


Participants 

A random sampling was used to select student teachers from seven public 
universities that provide teaching education programmes. The study fol- 
lowed 449 student teachers from the University of Tirana (30%), from the 
University of Durres (11%), the University of Elbasan (11%), the Univer- 
sity of Gjirokastra (11%), the University of Korça (11%), the University of 
Sports (4%), the University of Shkoder (11%), and the University of Vlora 
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(11%). Student teachers were attending the following programmes:" Teach- 
ing of elementary education (20%); Teaching of preschool education (13%); 
Teaching of physical education (7%); Teaching of math and natural sciences 
(19%) and Teaching of Humanities and Social Sciences (41%). Among the 
student-teachers, 79% were female and 21% were male. Most of them (92%) 
have achieved a general gymnasium education and the rest of the sample 
(8%) have achieved a professional gymnasium level. 60% of the sample 
had chosen a teaching study program as their 1* or 2™ preference in the 
application form for university admission into a Bachelor/Master program; 
21% had chosen a teaching study program as their 3" to 5" preferences; and 
20% of the sample had chosen a teaching study program between their 6" 
to 10" preferences, from among other study programs that they had applied 
to before entering the Bachelor/Master program. Finally, 28% of the sam- 
ple was attending a Bachelor program in teaching and the rest (72%) were 
attending a Master program in teaching. 


Instrument, data analysis and procedure 

The questionnaire used in this study was developed through the follow- 
ing steps: a) A literature review in the field and a search for instruments 
used for this purpose was conducted. This step resulted in selecting and 
adapting the Choosing the teaching profession as a career scale (5-point 
Liker scale) developed by Lai, Chan, and Ko (2005), and the scale used 
by Kane and Mallon (2006), as most appropriate in covering the main 
reasons for choosing a teaching career in the Albanian context; b) Two 
focus group discussions with student-teachers were conducted to check the 
cultural relevance of the chosen instrument as well as to include/remove 
items if necessary, in order to better understand how student-teachers in an 
Albanian context think about the issue. Focus group analysis resulted in 
adding five new items to the questionnaire; c) The forward-translation and 
back-translation of the scale was used to make sure that the meaning of the 
adopted items was the same as the original scale items; d) The scale was 
pretested with student-teachers in order to evaluate how they understood 


1 This variable has been re-coded by grouping the program of studies according UNESCO-UIS 
ISCED Fields of Education and Training 2013. 1) Teaching in Elementary Education (includes: 
Bachelor in Teaching in elementary education and Master in Teaching in elementary educa- 
tion); 2) Teaching in preschool education (bachelor program only); 3) Teaching of physical 
education; 4) Teaching Math and Natural Sciences (includes Master Programs — Teaching in- 
formatics; Teaching mathematics; Teaching natural sciences); 4) Teaching of humanistic and 
social sciences (includes: Master programs — Teaching foreign languages; Teaching Albanian 
language and literature; Teaching history-geography; Teaching social sciences). 
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the language of the adapted items, as well as how they responded to the 
overall questionnaire. 

The final version of the questionnaire was subject to factor analysis in 
order to identify and regroup variables into the scales. Exploratory factor 
analysis with principal component extraction was performed, after which 
the number of factors was determined by both Eigen values (>1) and the 
screen plot. These criteria suggested a three-factor solution, accounting for 
54.3% of the variance. KMO > 0.05 and Bartlett's test of sphericity <0.000 
suggest the appropriateness of factor analysis for the variables. The rotation 
method was Varimax with Kaiser Normalization. Items were eliminated 
from the factor pattern matrix when the factor loading was <+ 0.300. This 
process resulted in the development of five subscales: Intrinsic motivation 
(10 items); Pay and other benefits (3 items); Job access/security and sta- 
tus (5 items); Influence of others (4 items) and Program admission criteria 
(2 items). Only one item, Teaching simply as a choice just to pursue higher 
education, did not fit in one of the five factors produced. 

The reliability coefficients for two scales respectively: Intrinsic moti- 
vation (.877) and Program admission criteria (.866) was good; two other 
scales have acceptable alpha reliabilities: Job access/security and status 
and Influence of others; only the factor/scale Pay and other benefits (.634) 
has a questionable alpha coefficient. The reliability coefficient for the entire 
questionnaire was an acceptable one (.729). 

Data from the survey questionnaire was analyzed via descriptive and 
inferential statistics using SPSS 20. More specifically, three levels of anal- 
ysis were conducted: 1) frequency analysis of student teachers responses 
per each questionnaire item, also identifying items with the highest and 
lowest scoring; 2) crosstabs analysis according to gender, study program 
and preference rank; 3) factor analysis for five factors with associated sta- 
tistical analysis of significant differences both across and within groups. 
The Kolmogorov-Smirnov test was used to test the normality of distribution 
of the score. The distribution was not normal. Homogeneity of variance 
was tested using the Levene test. The Mann-Whitney and Kruskal-Wallis 
The non-parametric tests were used to compare the means for five factors 
according to gender, program of study, preference rank of teaching and 
attending a Bachelor/Master teaching program. 

Qualitative data analysis of the transcripts of the focus groups was 
content-based, focusing on identification and coding of categories and used 
to illustrate quantitative findings. 
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The results obtained in this study are presented in this section as follows: 
first, the frequency distribution of student-teachers’ reasons for choosing 
a teaching career, illustrated with findings obtained from focus group dis- 
cussions; and second, the factor analysis of five factors are identified. 


(1) Frequency analysis and qualitative analysis 

This section discussess the frequency distribution of student-teachers’ rea- 
sons for choosing a teaching career, illustrated with findings from focus 
group discussions. 

The highest scored item was Wanted to do a job in which I can feel 
proud of myself, of which 60% of student-teachers strongly agreed on as 
a reason for choosing a teaching career. This was followed by Enjoy work- 
ing with children/teenagers (56% strongly agree); Wish to teach the subject 
I like (55% strongly agree); Wanted to do something meaningful with my 
life (54% strongly agree). Almost all of the high scoring items (reported as 
strongly agree and agree by more than 70% of student-teachers) are linked 
with behaviors that are personally and internally rewarding, such as the 
desire to help children/contribute to society, as well as motives related to 
personal or professional development (see Table 1.). This can also be illus- 
trated by qualitative data analysis: 


I have always preferred to become a teacher, even though family members 
have encouraged me to become a doctor or something else. If I were back 
in time and had to decide about my career, I would make the same career 
choice (female student teacher). 


I remember that when I was in high school, it was so evident how much 
influence a teacher could have on his students, so one of the reasons I have 
chosen this profession is to contribute to the young generation (male stu- 
dent teacher). 


Another reason may be ‘fame’ because being a teacher means more oppor- 
tunity to get to know many people and build a career (male student teacher) 


Teaching literature is my passion; however, salary is another good reason 
(female student teacher) 


I have a passion for teaching, that’s why I have chosen it, I had an aver- 
age grade of 8.5 (considered good) and chose it by the desire to continue 
a teaching career (male student teacher) 
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The item with the highest percentage score in terms of choosing a teach- 
ing career driven by extrinsic motivation is Good working hours (38% of 
respondents reported strongly agree). 


Suitable working hours are a good reason for choosing a teaching career. 
Weekends are off and you have lots of holidays. This working schedule can 
provide teachers with an opportunity to do a second job (female student 
teacher). 


The existing mentality is that teaching is a great profession for females; 
you have more time to bring up your own kids and be more present at home 
(female student teacher). 


Great working hours. You get home at 2.00 pm (female student teacher). 


This is followed by Better job security (24% of respondents indicated 
strongly agree) and More holidays (24% of respondents indicated strongly 
agree). 

Teaching is thought to be a stable profession; it provides you with a secure 


job and there is no risk of being fired/transferred due to political affilia- 
tions (female student teacher). 


High social status (19% of student-teachers strongly agreed). 


Becoming a teacher is equal to having a high status for a female. I tend not 
to strongly agree with this; however, my grandparents who live in rural 
areas consider my teaching career as a great achievement (female student 
teacher). 


A similar pattern can also be observed if strongly agree and agree are ana- 
lyzed together (see the Table 1 for more details). It is interesting to notice 
that 44% of student-teachers strongly agreed and agreed with teacher’s good 
salary as a reason for choosing a teaching career. 46% of student-teachers 
agreed and strongly agreed that they have also chosen this career, among 
other reasons, for the fact of the government's attention and high regard for 
the profession. 


A teacher's salary is acceptable. It is not very good. However, it is quite OK 
(female student teacher). 


With regards to finding a job as a teacher, quantitative data analysis revealed 
that about 27% (strongly agree and agree) of student-teachers have declared 
this as a reason for their career choice. 


The majority of females consider attending a teaching study program as 
the only opportunity to find a job in the future (female student teacher). 
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It is easy to find a job as teacher especially in the north of the country or in 
rural areas; you can even get a job without a Master degree in teaching. It 
is more difficult to find a job in Tirana and Durres (two main cities of the 
country) (female student teacher). 


Reasons related to the influence of others, such as family, peers, mass 
media, and teachers, were reported as strongly agree and agree by fewer 
student-teachers. Among these items influence of family members (36%) 
was the highest scored item, followed by influence of teachers (29%) and 
influence of peers (14%). Very few respondents reported to have chosen 
a teaching career due to mass media influence (9.8%) and low university 
admission/entrance competition (12%). 


I know peers who have chosen this career because their family members 
have guided them to do so (female student teacher). 


My teachers, when I have told them that I have chosen a teaching career, 
haven't approved my choice because they consider it an exhausting pro- 
fession. They (teachers) think differently from others, who don't work 
as teachers and consider teaching as an easy profession (female student 
teacher). 


I have won the right to study in three different Master programs, but I have 
chosen teaching in Social Sciences among those [entrance criteria wasn't 
an issue for her] (female student teacher). 


As for the item of the questionnaire Choosing a teaching career simply as 
a choice to pursue higher education, it does not relate to any of the five-fac- 
tor intrinsic/extrinsic reasons: 28% of the respondents were declared 
strongly agree (11%) and agree (17%). Among this group 25% were female 
student-teachers vs. 38% male student teachers. 51% of student-teachers of 
Natural Sciences agreed and strongly agreed with this fact as opposed to 
half of this percentage for student-teachers attending other study programs, 
and 42% of student-teachers ranked teaching as their 6" to 10" preference 
option of study vs. only 20% of those who had ranked a teaching program 
as their 1* or 2"! preference. 


Some students find themselves in a teaching program just to have auni- 
versity diploma, as to have a university diploma is trendy and a necessity 
at the same time. This is more relevant for males than for females (male 
student teacher). 


My first preference has been to become an economist, teaching literature 
was my second choice (female student teacher). 
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The frequency table below shows reasons for choosing a teaching career for 
all items of the questionnaire used. 


Table 1. Reasons for choosing a teaching career for all items of the ques- 
tionnaire used (items with * indicates items with highest percentages) 


Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
and disagree and agree 


Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage Mean SD 
Factor one — Intrinsic motivation 
Helping children/society 


Wish to help others 10 2.2 403 89.8% 4.40 0.768 
Enjoy working with children/ 3 29 388 86.4* 438 0.839 
teenagers 
Wanted to make a contribution 9 > 386 g6* 431 0802 
to society 


Personal and professional development 
Like working in the school 


envitonitent 12 2.7 393 87.5* 4.36 0.825 
Rb challenging nature ofthe 7 6 316 70.4" 39 0.894 
Wish to teach the subject I like 13 2.9 381 84.9* 4.36 0.847 
ive SpA ot 12 27 381 849% 427 0.813 


continuing education 
Teaching fits to my personality 19 4.2 350 78* 414 0.907 
Wanted to do a job in which 


I can feel proud of myself 10 2,2 396 88.2* 445 0.801 
Wann eto oa ometana 25 56 324 871* 285 0409 
meaningful with my life 

Extrinsic motivation 

Factor two — Pay and other benefits 

Higher salary 74 16.5 199 44.3 3.35 0.961 
Good working hours 16 3.6 371 82.8* 416 0.855 
More holidays 46 10.3 280 62.5 3.74 0.999 
Factor three — Job security and status 

Better job security 35 78 284 63.4 3.78 0.953 
High social status 38 8.5 270 60.3 3.70 0.918 
Good career prospect 25 5.6 320 71.4* 3.88 0.856 
Government's high regard for 87 194 206 46 334 1183 


this profession 
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Strongly disagree Strongly agree 
and disagree and agree 
Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage Mean SD 

Easier to find teaching vacancies 164 36.6 119 26.6 2.84 1113 
Factor four — Influence ofothers 

Influenced by peers 331 73.7 62 13.8 2.02 1.226 
Influenced by family members 204 45.4 162 36.1 2.80 1.384 
Influenced by teachers 240 53.5 125 27.8 2.54 1.321 
Influenced by mass media 311 69.3 44 9.8 2.06 1.076 
Factor five — program admission criteria 

Aloe ch MATA 342 76.2 53 18 1% 1117 
am >| lowentrance 336 74.8 54 2 196 112 
Panie ów "ug 54.6 128 28.5 256 1365 


pursue higher education 


(2) Factor analysis 


The questionnaire for exploring reasons for becoming a teacher was subject 
to factor analysis to identify key constructs. Factor analysis produced five 


factors as explained below: 


Table 2. Reasons for becoming a teacher — factor analysis 


Factor one: Intrinsic motivation (helping others/personal development) 


Loading factor 


Wish to help others 727 
Enjoy working with children/teenagers 691 
Wanted to make a contribution to society 771 
Like working in the school environment 728 
Like challenging nature of the job 504 
Wish to teach the subject I like 657 
Gives opportunities for continuing education .633 
Teaching fits to my personality 675 
Wanted to do a job in which | can feel proud of myself 715 
Wanted to do something meaningful with my life 703 
Reliability of the scale: .877 

Factor two — Pay and other benefits (extrinsic motivation) Loading factor 
Higher salary 319 
Good working hours 758 
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More holidays 818 
Reliability of the scale: .634 

Factor three — Job access/security and status Loading factor 
Easier to find job vacancies 560 
Better job security 601 

High social status 714 

Good career prospect 711 
Government's high regard for this profession 774 
Reliability of the scale: .757 

Factor four — Influenced by others Loading factor 
Influenced by peers 644 
Influenced by family members 821 
Influenced by teachers 793 
Influenced by mass media 591 
Reliability of the scale: .755 

Factor five — program admission criteria Loading factor 
Influenced by low university admission criteria 802 
Influenced by low entrance competition 869 


Reliability of t he scale: .866 


Factor One: intrinsic motivation 

The analysis revealed that on average the respondents choose their teaching 
career for extrinsic reasons (M=4.3). This was the highest rated factor/rea- 
son for choosing the teaching profession. The frequency distribution of this 
factor shows that the majority of participants (49.5%) strongly agree, with 
a significant difference to other categories (p<0.0001) 

According to gender, the responses from student-teachers reflected 
significant difference in Factor One. The result of the t-test showed that 
females have a higher mean score (M=4.4) as compared to males (M=4.1) 
with a significant difference (p<0.001). Females tend to strongly agree with 
this factor more than males do on all items. The most significant difference 
according to gender can be noticed in the following items: Teaching fits 
my personality, of which 82.5% of women strongly agreed or agreed as 
opposed to men, of whom only 60% strongly agreed and agreed; Enjoy 
working with children/teenagers (strongly agreed or agreed by 90% women 
vs. 72% men); Wanted to do a job in which I can feel proud (91% women as 
opposed to 76% men); Wanted to do something meaningful with my life (90% 
women vs. 75% men). 
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There were also significant differences in Factor One according to study 
preference for teaching in the application form for university admission. 
Respondents who had teaching as their 1*or 2™ option in the preference list 
have a higher mean score in Factor One (M=4.40) (p<0.001) as compared to 
those who had ranked teaching as their 3" to 5'" preference (M=4.20) and 6" 
to 10" preference (M=4). This was more evident if comparing the reasons 
for a teaching career among those who had ranked teaching as their 1* or 
2™ preference and those who had ranked teaching as 6" to 10" preference 
in the following items: Teaching fits to my personality (1* and 2" preference 
M=4.23 vs. 6" to 10" preference M=3.8); Wanted to do a job in which I can 
be proud (1* and 2™ preference M=4.53 vs. 6" to 10" preference M=4.2); 
Wanted to make a contribution to society (1 and 2™ preference M=4.4, 
which is 90% of respondents vs. only 70% of respondents who had teaching 
as their 6" to 10" preference M=4). 

The analysis of variance showed significant difference (sig.=.000) in 
choosing a teaching career based on intrinsic motivators according to the pro- 
gram of study student-teachers are attending. While there were no meaning- 
ful differences between student teachers attending Teaching in Elementary 
Education (M=4.40) and Teaching Physical Education (M=4.40), this factor is 
significantly stronger if compared with student-teachers attending Teaching 
Math and Natural Science programs (M=4.00), and slightly different with 
student-teachers attending Teaching in Preschool Education (M=4.20) and 
Teaching in Humanities and Social Sciences programs (M=4.30). This is 
more evident when analyzing individual items within the factor. For example, 
93% of student-teachers of Elementary Education have chosen a teaching 
career because, among other reasons, they wish to help others, as opposed to 
only 75% of students in Teaching Math and Natural Sciences programs. 94% 
of students of Teaching Elementary Education enjoy working with children/ 
teenagers, vs. only 69% of students in Teaching Math and Natural Sciences 
programs of study. 87% of student-teachers of Elementary Education and 
83% of student-teachers of Physical Education reported that teaching fit their 
personality, vs. 75% of student-teachers of Preschool Education, and finally 
79% of student-teachers of Humanities and Social Studies, vs. only 64% of 
student-teachers of Math and Natural Sciences. 

There were no significant differences in Factor One according to 
attending a bachelor program vs. a master program in teaching. 
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Factor Two: Pay and other benefits 
The analysis revealed that choosing a teaching career due to good salary, 
good working hours and possibilities for more holidays was the second most 
rated reason from student-teachers with a mean score of 3.80. The frequency 
distribution of this factor shows that the majority of participants (38.9%) 
‘Agree’, with a significant difference to other categories (p<0.0001). The 
analysis of variance revealed that there is a significant difference in reasons 
for choosing a teaching career for pay and other benefits (i.e. working hours 
and holidays) according to gender. Females have slightly higher mean score 
(M=3.80) as compared to males (M=3.60) with asignificant difference 
(p=0.02). This is also more evident when analyzing individual items within 
the factor. This difference is more evident in terms of the favorable working 
hours the teaching profession offers, as 86% of female respondents consider 
this as a strong reason as opposed to 72% of men; and the possibility for 
more holidays, of which 65% of females strongly agree and agree vs. 54% 
of male respondents. As for the reason for choosing teaching as a career 
being due to the good salary one can get, quite similar percentages of male 
(43%) and female (45%) respondents agreed on this. 

No significant difference was found in this factor with regards to pro- 
gram of study (p=0.1), preference rank for teaching in the application form 
(p=0.7), or attending a bachelor or master program in teaching (p=0.8). 


Factor Three: Job access/security and status 

The analysis revealed that on average the respondents are somewhat neutral 
about choosing their teaching career for status and job security reasons 
(M=3.30). This was the third-rated factor/reason that influenced choosing 
a teaching career. The frequency distribution of this factor shows that the 
majority of participants (32.2%) ‘Agree’, with a significant difference to 
other categories (p<0.0001). 

Analysis of variance also showed that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the mean score between females and males (p=0.2) between 
attending a bachelor program or a master program in teaching (p=0.4), 
among categories of preference rank of teaching (p=0.1) or among different 
programs of study (p=0.09). 


Factor Four: influence of others 
The analysis revealed that on average the respondents tend to be somewhere 


in between disagreeing and being neutral about the influence of others in 
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choosing the teaching profession (M=2.40). This was the forth-rated factor/ 
reason for choosing a teaching career. The frequency distribution of this 
factor shows the majority of participants (34.2%) indicated ‘Strongly disa- 
gree’ with a significant difference to other categories (p<0.0001). 

Analysis of variance found a significant difference in the mean score 
of females and males (p<0.001) with regards to choosing a teaching career 
due to the influence of others. Males have a higher mean score (M=2.70) 
than females (M=2.20). For example 20% of male respondents reported to 
have chosen a teaching career influenced by peers as opposed to only 12% 
of female respondents; influence of teachers was also reported by 39% of 
male student-teachers vs. only 24% of females. 

There is also a significant difference in the mean score between those 
who attend a bachelor program in teaching and those who attend a master 
program in teaching (p<0.001). master’s student-teachers have a higher 
mean score (M=2.50) vs. bachelor’s student-teachers (M=2.02), indicating 
that the influence of others is more evident in choosing the master program 
in teaching than when choosing a bachelor program. When analyzing the 
individual items 16% of master student-teachers reported peer influence in 
choosing a teaching career vs. only 7% of bachelor student-teachers; 41% 
of master’s student-teachers reported family influence vs. only 23% of bach- 
elor student-teachers; 34% of master’s student-teachers reported teachers 
influence vs. only 11% of bachelor’s; and 13% of master’s student-teachers 
reported being influenced by mass media for choosing their teaching career 
vs. only 2% of bachelor student-teachers. 

A significant difference (sig.=.000) was also found in choosing a teach- 
ing career based on the influence of others according to program of study. 
While there were no meaningful differences between student-teachers attend- 
ing Teaching in Elementary Education (M=2.00) and Teaching Preschool 
Education (M=1.90), this factor is significantly stronger if compared with 
student teachers attending Teaching of Natural Science programs (M=2.70) 
and Teaching Physical Education (M=2.50), and slightly different if com- 
pared with students attending Teaching in Humanities and Social Sciences 
(M=2.30). This is more evident when analyzing individual items within the 
factor. For example 46% of students in Teaching Math and Natural Sciences 
and 57% of students in Teaching Physical Education reported to have been 
influenced by family members for choosing a teaching career, vs. only 30% of 
students of Elementary Education, 19% of students in Teaching in Preschool 
Education and 35% of students in Teaching Humanities and Social Sciences. 
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Analysis of variance found no significant difference in the mean score 
among student-teachers according to their preference rank of teaching 


(p=0.3). 


Factor Five: program admission criteria 

On average, respondents reported that low admission criteria in the teach- 
ing program is not a reason to choose a teaching career (M=2.00). The 
frequency distribution of this factor shows the majority of participants 
(44.9%) ‘Strongly disagree’, with a significant difference to other catego- 
ries (p<0.0001). 

Analysis of variance found a significant difference according to gender 
in the reasons for career choice and teaching program admission criteria. 
Males have a higher mean score (M=2.20) as compared to females (M=1.90) 
with a significant difference (p<0.001). While 15% of male respondents 
admit that low university admission criteria and low competition is one 
of the reasons for choosing a teaching career, less than 11% of female 
respondents hold this attitude. 

There is also a significant difference among three groups according to 
how they have ranked teaching as their career preference. The third group, 
those who ranked teaching as their 6" to 10" option in the study program 
preference list has a higher mean score (M=2.60) (p<0.001), as compared to 
the group who has ranked teaching as their 1% or 2" option in the preference 
list (M=1.70) and 3" to 5" option in the preference list (M=2.10), indicating 
that 25% of those who have selected teaching as their 6" to 10" preference 
for their future career were influenced by low university admission criteria, 
vs. only 6% of those who had teaching as their 1* or 2™ option in the pref- 
erence list. 

No significant difference was found for this factor in terms of attend- 
ing a bachelor or master program in teaching (p=0.3), as well as among 
different programs of study (p=0.1). 


Conclusions 


The analysis revealed that the highest rated reason for choosing the teach- 
ing profession was intrinsic motivation. This was closely followed by the 
good salary/favorable working hours/holidays a teaching career can offer. 
The third reason for choosing this career was job security and the status 
the teaching profession can provide. Some future teachers chose this career 
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influenced by others; however this reason was the fourth reason in line. 
Low program admission criteria seemed not to have any influence in choos- 
ing a teaching career. 

Females who had ranked teaching as their 1* or 2"! option in the study 
program admission application form, as well as students attending Ele- 
mentary Education programs and Physical Education programs, are more 
driven than others to have chosen this career based on intrinsic motivation. 
Students attending Teaching Math and Natural Sciences programs tend to 
be less driven than others in terms of choosing this career based on intrin- 
sic motivation. Females tend to be driven more from favorable working 
hours and holidays that a teaching career can offer than male respondents 
do when choosing the career. 

Male students tend to be more influenced by others in choosing their 
teaching career than do female students. Furthermore, the influence of oth- 
ers is more evident in choosing a master program in teaching than when 
choosing a bachelor program, as well as among students of Teaching Math 
and Natural Sciences and Teaching Physical Education as opposed to other 
groups. 

Both males and females disagree that low admission criteria have 
influenced their career choice; however, female students tend to be more 
against this fact. Furthermore, student-teachers who had ranked teaching 
as their 1* or 2™ option in the preference list tend to disagree more with the 
fact that low admission criteria have influenced their career choice. 


Recommendations and further research 


As research on teacher education in Albania is very limited and tends to be 
relatively small-scale, fragmented and non-cumulative, which is less val- 
uable in support of systemic change, it is recommended that longitudinal, 
large-scale studies take place. 

An in-depth qualitative study to explore the motives for choosing the 
teaching profession, and the reasons behind those motives would be helpful 
for both universities and policymakers. 

New admission policies for teacher education, the impact of initial 
motivations in teacher recruitment, retention and effectiveness, and the 
quality of candidates for initial teacher education need to be the focus of 
discussion and national research. 
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ABSTRACT: Educational systems are facing a transformation process that 
includes not only changes in their methodologies and techniques, but 
deep evolution of teachers’ mindsets and social perceptions. The need for 
a dynamic, flexible, and open learning environment for every child is cre- 
ating the necessity of more complex but enriched principles for teaching 
and learning. The Agile Manifesto describes a mindset to be applied to the 
creative development of software. Educational agility can be seen as the 
application in the school context of the strategies, principles, and values 
that agile thinking has brought to software development. In this paper, the 
authors provide an initial reflection on what agile schools, agile teachers, 
and agile students bring to the scene for improving quality in education. 
They also suggest the elements for creating a community of practice to 
debate, apply, execute, and evaluate educational agility in the real world. 
Future case studies will provide evidence of how agile mindsets can 
change learning theory, communication theory, teachers’ and students’ 
roles, methodologies, strategies, resources, and assessment processes. 
KEYWORDS: Agile learning, common good, education, emerging technolo- 
gies, Industry 4.0, student-centred approach 


Context 


We are building a world where we face the evolution of information and 
communications technologies into ‘smart’, hyper-connected autonomous 
systems driven by artificial intelligence (Josefowicz, Gallon, and Lorenzo, 
2017). In this world of Industry 4.0 we are asked to develop an economy of 
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flexibility and dynamic change (Bouzol-Boitman et al., 2016). At the same 
time, intergovernmental instances are demanding sustainability, concern 
for the environment, and orientation to the common good (United Nations, 
2015). Many indicators show that the traditional sequences used in educa- 
tion are no longer adapted to respond to these challenges, and more global 
skills are needed to combine both technology and humanism (Marope, 
Griffin, and Gallagher, 2018). More and more experts assert that education 
needs to develop new approaches towards what is called the ‘age of agility’ 
(Gaulden and Gottlieb, 2017). 

Human cultures have evolved by converging technology (tools and 
procedures) and communication (language and its symbolic representation 
of the world, argumentation), articulated collectively in a way that facili- 
tates interacting with the environment, both to adapt to it and to change it. 
This is a continuum that we have segmented into phases in order to study 
it more easily. From the point of view of modern economic production, we 
can speak of four major industrial revolutions (Lorenzo and Gallon, 2018): 


— Inthe 18" century, the advent of steam power permits the first mechan- 
ical automation. Humans begin building powered, automatic machines. 

— Inthe early 20" century, mass production techniques create the notion 
of industrialisation. Machines build machines. 

— Inthe mid 20" century, the cybernetic revolution gives machines a role 
in performing massive calculations. Machines take on a role of helping 
humans to make decisions. 

— In the 21“ century, interconnected cyber-physical systems function 
independently, driven by artificial intelligence and powered by big 
data. Machines are now making decisions in the place of humans. 


Communications technology, and the capacity for knowledge transfer, has 
always been a part of these types of advances. Printing helped humans pass 
from oral to written knowledge transmission. Electronic communication has 
enabled evolution from individual to collective, transmedia transmission. 
Today, we are developing a complex, highly automated, integrated global 
mass communications system. The education process should be able to help 
students operate in this extremely diverse environment, at personal or collec- 
tive level, to manage content, learning processes, and a diversity of mindsets. 
An agile approach to teaching and learning in modern environments 
should be able to offer a flexible, structured situation that is adaptable enough 
to offer multiple paths to meet growing demands for personalised learning. 
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In this paper, the authors provide an initial reflection on what agile 
schools, agile teachers, and agile students bring to the scene for improving 
quality in education. They also suggest the elements for creating a commu- 
nity of practice to debate, apply, execute, and evaluate educational agility 
in the real world. 


What is agile? 


Agility, as it is used in this paper, is based on a manifesto that was origi- 
nally written for software developers. It represents a mindset, rather than 
a methodology, in which software is developed over multiple iterations, and 
each iteration represents a fully functioning part of the final product (Agile 
Alliance, 2001). 

If we adjust the Agile Manifesto to the world of education, it reads: 


We value: 

Individuals and interactions over processes and tools 
Meaningful learning over the measurement of learning 
Stakeholder collaboration over complex negotiation 
Responding to change over following a plan 


That is, while there is value in the items on the right, proponents of the 
Agile Movement value the items on the left more (Briggs, 2014). 


Figure 1 shows different iterations of learning processes where motivation 
drives and stimulates planning, analysis, design, building, testing, deploy- 
ment, and review: the traditional elements of an agile cycle. 

Many methodologies have been developed to implement agile, but any- 
one who follows one rigidly will miss the point. Adopting an agile mindset 
means changing the internal culture of learning institutions. One of the 
most challenging factors is the need to remain nimble in the face of change. 
Today's society is evolving so rapidly that information can become obsolete 
in the time needed to validate it, and that means we need to rethink our 
notions of success and failure. Indeed, failure is a great teacher when we 
validate the effort made and study what we can do the next time to make 
things better. "The faster we fail, the more solutions we try, and the smarter 
we fail, the more knowledge we bring to the next iteration. Instead of look- 
ing back at problems, Agile schools look forward to solving them” (Briggs, 
2014). 
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Agile Iterations 


31 Motivation 
The 

Transformation 
Society 


Figure 1. Iterations in agile learning 
Source: The authors/Transformation Society 
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Agile development has twelve principles, and instructional coach Steve 
Peha, while working on a Gates Foundation project, elaborated a version of 
the twelve principles as characteristics of agile schools (ibid.): 


1. Their highest priority is to satisfy the needs of students and their fam- 
ilies through early and continuous delivery of meaningful learning. 

2. They welcome changing requirements, even late in a learning cycle, 
and harness change for the benefit of students and their families. 

3. They deliver meaningful learning frequently, from a couple of days to 
a couple of weeks, with a preference to the shorter timescale. 

4. School and family team members work together daily to create learn- 
ing opportunities for all participants. 

5. They build projects around motivated individuals, give them the envi- 
ronment and support they need, and trust them to get the job done. 

6. They recognize that the most efficient and effective method of convey- 
ing information to and within a team is face-to-face conversation. 

7. Meaningful learning is their primary measure of progress. 
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8. Their processes promote sustainability. Educators, students, and fami- 
lies should be able to maintain a constant pace indefinitely. 

9. They believe that continuous attention to technical excellence and 
good design enhances adaptability. 

10. Simplicity — the art of maximizing the amount of work done — is essen- 
tial. 

11. The best ideas and initiatives emerge from self-organizing teams. 

12. At regular intervals, teams reflect on how to become more effective, 
then tune and adjust their behaviour accordingly. 


According to Steve Newhall, of Korn Ferry Consultants, the objective 
should be to achieve these five characteristics of agile learning (IEDP 
Developing Leaders, 2014): 


Mental Agility — how comfortable are they [learners] in dealing with 
complexity? 

People Agility — are they skilled communicators who can work with 
diverse people? 

Change Agility — do they like to experiment? Are they not afraid to be 
at the forefront of change? 

Results Agility — can they deliver results in first-time situations? 
Self-Awareness — do they recognise their own strengths and weak- 
nesses? 


Agile education is still in early stages of development. In part, it is a response 
to problems that all modern societies are having as their schools evolve 
and change, pushed by emerging technologies (Lorenzo and Gallon, 2018b). 
The initial conceptual framework for such change was built on the idea 
that changing the tool would change education. Very quickly, however, it 
became obvious that having the most advanced computers in the classroom 
will not change how teachers relate to students if there is not, at the same 
time, training to help teachers change their approach to knowledge, power, 
and assessment. 

To pass from a traditional teaching approach, usually based on linear 
sequences and evolutionary methodologies, to an agile mindset defined by 
holistic and systemic approaches where simultaneous, iterative tasks are 
necessary to develop a project, is a huge challenge for schools and educa- 
tional systems. 
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A new pedagogy with an agile mindset 


For centuries, the instructional sequence at school has been presenta- 
tion-practice-production. The teacher did the presentation, the students 
practiced and produced evaluable results. After this sequence, the teacher 
could assess the results and reorient the students” learning processes through 
repetition and drill. More elaborated versions of this also took into account 
the progressive development of students” capabilities, and proposed invert- 
ing the order of the sequence, giving the student a more active role. The new 
sequence became practice-presentation-product. In this case, presentation 
is not done by the teacher, but through common sharing and consolidat- 
ing what the students have been practicing. This is more motivating and 
responds to a more natural learning process. Today, where the process and 
product are both considered results in education, with equal importance, 
a more holistic mindset requires sequences to be more diverse, flexible, and 
creative. We can start with a rule or a question, with debate, with a chal- 
lenge or problem, or just with an intuition or a wish. A natural follow-on 
to this is that linear processes are reaching the limits of their effectiveness, 
and that classroom learning needs to adapt to the multi-focus, networked 
world that has developed around us. Neuroscience is now providing the sci- 
entific basis for these holistic approaches rooted in social constructionism 
(Lorenzo and Gallon, 2018a), connectivism (Siemens, 2004), and collabora- 
tive knowledge building (Scardamalia and Bereiter, 2003). All of these are 
well adapted to the agile mindset in hyper-connected environments. 

As early as 1945, Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the U.S. Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, wrote: 


When data of any sort are placed in storage, they are filed alphabetically 
or numerically, and information is found (when it is) by tracing it down 
from subclass to subclass. It can be in only one place, unless duplicates are 
used; one has to have rules as to which path will locate it, and the rules are 
cumbersome. Having found one item, moreover, one has to emerge from 
the system and re-enter on a new path. 


The human mind does not work that way. It operates by association. With 
one item in its grasp, it snaps instantly to the next that is suggested by the 
association of thoughts, in accordance with some intricate web of trails car- 
ried by the cells of the brain. It has other characteristics, of course; trails that 
are not frequently followed are prone to fade, items are not fully permanent, 
memory is transitory. Yet the speed of action, the intricacy of trails, the detail 
of mental pictures, is awe-inspiring beyond all else in nature (Bush, 1945). 
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Dr. Bush's article is widely credited with being the first representation of 
what we now call hypertext, the ability to link directly from one source 
to another, inside a single computer or across the world via the Internet. 
This notion of associative thinking correlates research done by Roger C. 
Schank (1995) on learning by doing. According to Schank (1995), we inte- 
grate “scenes” — small activities we learn as we execute them — into the 
situation where we learned it, and can then generalize it to other situations. 
For example, we learn how to use the index of a textbook while in class at 
school, and we integrate it into a situation or, as Schank calls it, a “Memory 
Oganisation Packet (MOP)” that we identify as “school-task.” We can then 
generalize that learning into a different MOP, for instance exploring a list 
of links online, that forms a MOP we identify as "online research.” This 
generalization process is associative in the sense that Vannevar Bush meant 
in his article, and it creates learning development in what Vigotsky called 
the Zone of Proximal Development (Vigotsky, 1934, p. 208). 

Vigotsky and Schank provide the learning theories that underpin 
a new agile educational mindset. To apply these theories practically in an 
agile classroom, some additional important pedagogical issues need to be 
considered: 


— Educational and social aim: inclusion, consciousness raising 

— Communicative concept: holistic interaction in the digital age 

—  Psycho-educational theory: connectivism, social constructionism 

— Teachers’ roles: facilitator, creator of opportunities 

— Students’ roles: protagonist of autonomous growth experiences 

— Skills and competences: International frameworks for micro/macro 
skills for intrapersonal, interpersonal, and proactive development 

— Methodologies: contextualised personalisation in hybrid environ- 
ments (human-machine interaction) 

— Space, time, and additional resources: meaningful tools, material 
resources, and organisational strategies, needed to apply a specific 
methodology 

— Assessment criteria: principles for establishing multi-level indicators 
of success 

— Dynamics of change: expectations for cognitive, social, and cultural 
transformation 
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Student-centred aims 


The progression from tool-centred strategies towards a more interactive 
approach where teacher implication and student agency are seen as elements 
of a modernizing process, has brought a lot of techniques and strategies 
to the table during recent years. WebQuests (Dodge, 2001), flipped class- 
rooms (Bennett et al., 2013), or design thinking (Buchanan, 1992) were 
seen as recipes for forcing the teacher to change roles, and for the student to 
become an active learner and protagonist in the process. We are starting to 
see now, that although necessary, strategies and techniques are not enough 
if they are not sustained and driven by a clear set of principles and values 
that respect students’ needs, individually and as a group, as well as families’ 
demands and concerns, social requirements, and participatory ethics. It is 
with this frame of mind that agile can become a highly advanced vehicle for 
introducing the idea that curriculum is not just a list of contents, or a collec- 
tion of procedures, but a whole paradigm of proposals for applying healthy 
techniques, sustainable methodologies, and ethical values in assessment. 
Collaborative participation in networks that autonomously organise iter- 
ations of exploration and self-evaluation provide a collective platform for 
modelling, experiencing, and validating teaching and learning processes. 
In this type of agile network, we can reframe Peha's (2011) twelve charac- 
teristics of agile schools as twelve student-centred agile principles: 


1. Students can receive attention according to their personal learning 
rhythms, their learning styles, and their families” requirements, with 
respect for the diversity of cultures around them. 

2. Students benefit from flexible itineraries and fluid curricula so they are 
able to respond confidently to change and unexpected situations in the 
future. 

3. Students will perform activities, tasks, and projects of different dura- 
tions in different time scales, to achieve a globally continuous learning 
process. 

4. Students will participate in decision-making processes together with 
families, teachers, and educators, to develop self-agency. 

5. Students will participate autonomously in exploring different educa- 
tional situations inside and outside school in order to develop aware- 
ness and respond to the trust and resources they are given. 
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6. Students will develop communication skills for interacting with others 
— both classmates and digital collaborators, with an emphasis on face- 
to-face interaction. 

7. Students will use meaningful learning as the measure of their own 
process, through techniques such as project-based learning, problem 
solving, etc. 

8. Students will practice self-engagement and continuously develop sus- 
tainable lifelong learning processes. 

9. Students will emphasize self-imposed high standards and critical 
thinking and will creatively analyse continuous possibilities for rigor- 
ous improvement of technical quality. 

10. Students understand the importance of efficiency through personal 
and collective engagement to find simple, sustainable solutions. 

11. Students will participate in teams and groups that self-organise to 
implement creative responses and innovative solutions. 

12. Students will develop inquiring minds by participating in regular col- 
laborative self-evaluation sessions in order to propose improvement. 


These agile principles are intended to contribute to an educational system 
where the student is at the centre and is the main protagonist of the entire 
learning process. Applying them can open new ways of understanding the 
teaching process itself. 

Teachers need to abandon the traditional self-centred protagonist role 
in the classroom and start taking up the facilitating and guiding personas 
that give them authority through knowledge, planning, management, and 
evaluation of the whole process. The traditional instructional sequence can 
be replaced with any approach that affects the four main stages of chil- 
dren's learning processes: 


Emotion — cognitive science has shown that the detonator of mental reaction 
is a biochemical process that occurs when a somatic stimulus alters 
brain chemistry to create an alert to interact — internally or externally 
— with the unknown (Arnone, Small and McKenna, 2011). The emo- 
tional response helps fix learning in memory. 

Curiosity — natural curiosity can be quite disorganised or it can be rigorous 
and meticulous. Teachers can guide students through the first under- 
standing of hypothesis and methodology, to help students see all the 
variables and acquire strategies for different disciplines. 
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Research — a planned process that creates the complete arc from problem 
to solution. It implies planning, provision for individual and collective 
action, production, and assessment of the results. It requires commu- 
nication of the process, embedded in formal learning and applicable to 
nearly every discipline. The great danger is to get trapped in silos. This 
can be avoided by facilitating iterative collaboration among students. 

Proactive innovation — this is the rising above stage. It is marked by 
a transcendent understanding, and must include all the previous stages. 
This is where the student integrates knowledge and experience, and 
consolidates competencies that allow her or him to generate innovation. 


Why is agility important? 


Our globalised society is constantly pushing out goals that can often be con- 
fusing and contradictory. We speak of growth and sustainability together, 
ask our technologists to make our machines autonomous and independent, 
but fear how they might affect our privacy, or even our safety. As educa- 
tors, we are charged with preparing children to live in a world populated 
by these pressures and technologies, and with helping people of all ages to 
integrate and adjust to exponential change. An agile mind that has values 
oriented towards the common good is an essential part of that preparation. 

Figure 2 shows an agile relationship between goals and strengths, with 
recursive iterations that build learning processes through emotion, curios- 
ity, research and proactive innovation. Each iteration of an agile learning 
process advances students closer to their goals, and builds their strengths, 
helping them to understand the common good by enlarging their initial 
vision into real action, and from there to deep transformation. The idea of 
considering learning as a personal transformative process is an inclusive 
conceptualization that recognizes individual achievements and collective 
evolution. International institutions such as the OECD, the European Union 
or the United Nations have all produced educational frameworks based on 
different stages of skills development and knowledge acquisition. 

Dr. Mmantsetsa Marope and her group at the UNESCO Global Cur- 
riculum Network have provided a framework for curricula transformation 
in technological environments, that can also be useful for developing agile 
strategies in school and in lifelong learning. Her report stresses that indi- 
vidual performance cannot be fully mature unless it is also integrated into 
social development and oriented towards the common good. Agile schools 
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Recursive Helicoid for Agile Learning 


Proactive «_ Common Good 


Innovation 


Research 
< Iteration 3 


Curiosity 


Your Goals 


Iteration 2 


Emotion Iteration 1 


Your Strengths 
© iriran @TransformSoc 
Society @Transformsoc 


Figure 2. With each iteration in the agile process students advance in goals 
and strengths 


Source: The authors/Transformation Society 


can provide opportunities for students to explore how accelerating change 
affects the lives of individuals and communities at different levels. The 
UNESCO report (Marope et al., 2018) proposes that to engage and promote 
well-being, students need a minimum of: 


— Awareness, Adaptability, Agility to Adapt 

— Innovation Empowerment, Social Justice 

— Productivity Sustainability, Efficiency 

— Justice, Democracy, Good Governance 

— Social Cohesion, Equity and Inclusion, Citizenship 

— Domain Specialisation, Human Resources, Human Capital 
— Functional Literacy, Digital Society, Health and Well-Being 


Principles and values are essential to build knowledge and develop ethical 
and sustainable practices. 
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Conclusion 


Agile in education is an opportunity to escape from rigid procedures and 
content silos, and to enter a dynamic mindset where transformation and 
improvement are the goals. Agile cannot be another fashionable recipe. It 
is a bridge between technique, strategy, and values, and it must be seen 
as an opening for teachers to reflect, debate, and rethink not only proce- 
dures, but the purpose of education. Only with debate and reflection can 
we find opportunities to put it into practice, do case studies, and discover 
evidence for agile possibilities in education. Open-minded research will 
provide a space for experimentation and learning, leading to an agile expert 
community of practice. 
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A Theoretical Analysis and Practical Implications 
of Educational Changes in the Era of Digital Natives 
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ABSTRACT: The aim of this paper is a theoretical analysis of the shift from 
the traditional classroom experience to student-oriented, technology-rich 
and novelty-driven teaching. The paper discusses digital natives’ learning 
process in the light of Kahneman’s two styles of thinking: the fast, intui- 
tive, automatic System 1 and the slower, analytic System 2. In addition, an 
analogy between institutional education and games is introduced. In both 
cases, applications of novel approaches and method-forced engagement 
may lead to externally motivated pursuit of obligatory, yet irrelevant goals. 
This thesis is supported by theories and examples coming from the subject 
literature. The paper ends with some conclusions for students’ learning. 
First, it is important to support students’ intrinsic motivation by promoting 
autonomy, competence and relatedness (self-determination theory) as early 
as possible (and then throughout the whole educational process). Second, 
learning may be unpleasant, but should be effective. 

KEYWORDS: innovative education, digital natives, System 1, gamification, 
self-determination theory 


Introduction 


The shift from traditional classroom experience to innovative technology 
and novelty-based teaching is a fact. In many cases it relates to already 
existing changes, which can indicate an ideal model which many teach- 
ers aspire to reach. It is argued that since the new generation of students 
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differs from the earlier ones, the previously offered methods are no longer 
appropriate (Prensky, 2016, pp. 1-2). Technically savvy adolescents not 
only are now more competent in new media environment, but they also 
possess unique needs and traits (Prensky, 2001b; Tapscott, 1999). Prensky 
(2016) proposes much more than a mere paradigm shift in instruction, he 
advocates a profound change in curriculum. The focus switches from 'how 
to teach and learn’ to ‘what to teach and learn’. 

This paper brings together the theoretical background of cognitive and 
behavioural science related to thinking and decision making, sociological 
and psychological observations on digital natives, and conclusions stem- 
ming from empirical studies. The aim of the chapter is a critical approach 
to a broadly understood innovative education and an answer to Prensky’s 
(2001a) question ‘Should the digital native students learn the old ways, or 
should their digital immigrant educators learn the new?’ 


System 1 and System 2 


Kahneman (2011, p. 20—21) described the dichotomy between two systems 
of thinking: 
System 1 operates automatically and quickly, with little or no effort and 
no sense of voluntary control. System 2 allocates attention to the effortful 
mental activities that demand it, including complex computations. The 


operations of System 2 are often associated with the subjective experience 
of agency, choice, and concentration. 


System 1 includes such activities as detecting hostility in the voice, com- 
pleting the phrase ‘bread and ... or driving a car on an empty road. System 
2, on the other hand, relates to more complex thinking: searching memory 
to identify a surprising sound, comparing two washing machines for over- 
all value or checking the validity of a complex logical argument. 

The above systems are complementary. When System 1 has a prob- 
lem, System 2 uses deeper analysis to solve it. Emotional and superficial 
System 1 generates impressions and intuitions, and deliberate System 
2 turns them into beliefs and voluntary actions usually with no or little 
modification. Kahneman shows that humans are not purely rational 


1 The dichotomy dates back to works of William James and underlies different concepts within 
social, personality and cognitive psychology; in psychology of memory depicted as a differ- 
ence between implicit and explicit memory. 
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*Econs',* and their decisions are often based on heuristics and biases (e.g. 
anchoring or loss aversion). 

The above dichotomy also contributed to research on personality and 
individual differences. While System 2 performs better than System 1 in 
abstract thinking, comprehending cause-and-effect relations, delaying 
gratification, and planning for the future, the opposite is valid for the 
effortless direction of everyday behaviour. It was found that an experiential 
learning system (System 1), but not a rational learning system (System 2) 
was associated with some desirable attributes, such as creativity, sense of 
humour, aesthetic judgement, intuition, as well as self-reported measures 
of empathy and social popularity (Norris and Epstein, 2011). There is evi- 
dence that intuitive, unconscious thinking may underlie some aspects of 
intelligence (Kaufman, 2011). Also, engaging in simple external tasks that 
allow the mind to wander (which diminishes System 2 attention resources) 
may facilitate creative problem solving (Baird et. al, 2012). 


Digital natives 


The term digital natives (along with the term digital immigrants) was popular- 
ised by Prensky (2001a, 2001b). It denotes individuals born during the digital 
era (after 1980) who have grown up immersed in digital technologies. This 
generation is regarded as unique since these people do not know a world with- 
out computers, Internet and mobile phones. Digital immigrants, on the other 
hand, had to acquire new era skills and style of perceiving things, which 
has always been natural for digital natives. According to Prensky's view, the 
change between generations is deeper than the one directly related to media 
use. Digital natives have ‘hypertext minds’, they do not think sequentially but 
parallelly. They are attached to cell phones or other devices, simultaneously 
download music, play video games and use social media (Prensky, 2001a, 
2001b). They are proficient in multitasking and multiprocessing, depend 
on communications technologies for connecting with others and accessing 
information (Bennett, Maton, and Kervin, 2008), expect immediate gratifica- 
tion, and are interactive (Oblinger and Oblinger, 2005). 

Because the Internet has changed since Prensky popularised his 
dichotomy, new terms for depicting these changes have emerged, such as 


2 The distinction between Humans and Econs was introduced by Richard Thaler (Kahneman, 
2011, p. 273). The term Econ describes fully rational, consistent and logical aspect of human 
decision making. 
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the Google Generation or i-Generation, both also called second generation 
digital natives — people born after 1993 (Joiner et al., 2013). Unlike the first 
generation, they have grown up with Web 2.0 technology, where content 
is generated by users (YouTube, social networking sites, blogs). The shift 
includes preference for audiovisual processing over the traditional textual 
one and higher interactivity (Grigoryan, 2018). 

It is necessary to add that the above observations have met substantial 
criticism, mostly due to the lack of sufficient empirical evidence on the pro- 
posed distinctiveness of the categories of people and their skills or abilities 
(Bayne and Ross, 2007; Bennett, Maton, and Kervin, 2008). It was noted 
that the suggested implications for education bear the hallmarks of ‘moral 
panic’. Nonetheless, since the concept of between-generation changes has 
been generally accepted in the academic discussion, the further part of this 
paper assumes it as a framework. 


Digital natives and education 


Digital natives’ unique educational skills, abilities and preferences stem 
directly from their generational traits. These are the following (Bennett, 
Maton, and Kervin, 2008; Oblinger and Oblinger, 2005; Prensky, 2001b; 
Smith, 2012; Tapscott, 1999): 


— need for individual-based learning: customization of learning pro- 
cess; learning at one’s own pace; enabling different ways of acquiring 
knowledge 

— multiprocessing and multitasking: desire to be busy, ability to focus 
attention on different activities (e.g. playing an online game and doing 
homework together with schoolmates via social network) 

— high-speed learning: preference for short portions of learning material; 
difficulty with focusing attention on longer and more effortful tasks 

— multimedia orientation: preference for graphics over text 

— device orientation: preference for using electronic devices (cell phones, 
tablets) over books; preference for electronic communication 

— collaboration and peer learning: in class and at home via social network 

— need for instant gratification and immediate feedback: desire to feel 
one is making progress; need for fast, safe correction; anxiety upon 
reflection one might have gone the wrong way 
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— interactivity (see: need for instant gratification and immediate feed- 
back above): interest in virtual, multi-linear, audiovisual environments, 
such as interactive games, serious games, simulators, gamification 

— learning via action rather than passively; preference for experiential or 
discovery-based learning over traditional acquiring knowledge 

— playfulness: need for entertainment and emotional engagement. 


As mentioned in the previous section, the uniqueness of the digital natives’ 
abilities and skills has been questioned in academic discourse (Bayne and 
Ross, 2007; Bennett, Maton, and Kervin, 2008). The proposed educational 
shift is based on the new generation’s expectations and demands rather than 
the necessity of adapting to the new changing world. In fact, revolution in 
education might bring more harm than profit. This thesis is supported by 
the observations below. 


Multiprocessing and multitasking 

While a genuine ability to multitask can undoubtedly be an advantage, it is 
necessary to ask whether it is always beneficial and worth reinforcing. In 
more complex circumstances, multitasking can result in cognitive overload. 
For example, in a situation of a distracting memory task (increased attention 
load), a reasoning was correct when it did not conflict with the believability of 
a conclusion. However, in case of the conflict, individuals made mistakes (De 
Neys, 2006). Loss of concentration and errors may happen because the brain 
shifts between competing stimuli (Rubinstein, Meyer, and Evans, 2001). This 
supports the thesis that depleted attention resources may undermine deeper 
cognitive processing. Multitasking may be good for low-focus tasks or ones 
strictly related to common knowledge and stereotypes (Kahneman’s System 
1). As Kahneman states (2011, p. 23): “The often-used phrase ‘pay attention’ 
is apt: you dispose of a limited budget of attention that you can allocate to 
activities, and if you try to go beyond your budget, you will fail.” There is 
no empirical evidence that digital natives have better attention and working 
memory than the previous generations. Reinforcing multiprocessing and 
multitasking in education may lead to shallowness of knowledge. 


Interactivity, learning via action, playfulness, multimedia and device 
orientation 

Humans are interactive and relational by nature. They prefer interaction 
because it is more engaging and enjoyable than solitary action, which is 
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devoid of feedback when dealing with life's events and circumstances. So 
stating that digital natives are more interactive than past generations is 
an exaggeration. Contemporary adolescents just live in a more interactive 
environment and have more interactive tools at their disposal. The question 
remains, whether current education technology can find correct solutions 
to suit the current needs. Empirical studies on the use of gamification in 
education concentrate mostly on students’ engagement and increased moti- 
vation, finding learning outcomes mostly positive (Hamari, Koivisto, and 
Sarsa, 2014; Ortiz, Chiluiza, and Valcke, 2016). Academic performance is 
measured rarely, yet is giving positive results (Ortiz, Chiluiza, and Val- 
cke, 2016; Sousa-Vieira et al., 2015). It is worth noting that the positive 
results relate mostly to the science, technology, engineering and mathe- 
matics fields. Non-gamification studies include positive findings of the use 
of simple, gambling-based games in teaching mathematics (Howard-Jones 
and Demetriou, 2008) or iPad implementation as a language learning tool 
(Grigoryan, 2018). On the other hand, it was noticed that attention must be 
paid to possible negative outcomes, e.g. increased competition (Hakulinen, 
Auvinen, and Korhonen, 2013). Another problem is a risk of distraction 
by external rewards and the ‘overjustification’ effect (Lepper et al., 1973), 
more widely discussed in the next sections. Similarly, using electronic 
devices for educational use may be less enjoyable than at home. For exam- 
ple, according to Downes’ study (2002), primary school children felt that 
they had less sense of control over their computing activity at school than at 
home. One could also ask a more general question: do we need just skills or 
is knowledge an essential part of education? Performing routine tasks may 
require only mastered skills and some intuition, but what about a situation 
when something unusual happens or a successful performance depends on 
deeper understanding of the problem? 


Need for instant gratification 

The need for instant gratification seems rather disadvantageous than 
beneficial. Some research showed that students were frustrated when not 
instantly gratified in their search for immediate answers (Bennett, Maton, 
and Kervin, 2008). The easiness of using search engines and finding ‘cut- 
and-paste’ answers (Vie, 2008) makes more effortful work discouraging 
and unreflexive copying of materials available online (often without even 
reading it) becomes a standard (Skok and Laszewicz, 2014). This paints 
the picture of digital natives’ interactions with text as shallow, random and 
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often passive (Bennett, Maton, and Kervin, 2008). Students are not critical 
and have no analytical skills to assess the information that they find on the 
web (Rowlands et al., 2008). 

It was noticed that an innovative approach does not necessarily support 
performance. Students — given high autonomy of expression — lacked basic 
academic skills. Three Facebook-mediated studies in the area of humanities 
showed a low level of study skills. Students had problems with synthesising 
and managing information, poor management of time and their learning 
was superficial (Ramble, 2012). Communication within Facebook preferred 
empty, phatic connection over high-content, meaningful communication 
(Boon and Sinclair, 2009). Also, low engagement, superficiality of postings 
and a ‘cut-and-paste’ attitude were observed (Skok and Laszewicz, 2014). 

Innovative education as proposed by Prensky (2001a, 2001b) and 
Tapscott (1999) may result in some future problems. The proposition itself 
seems appealing as it aims at producing skilled workers for job markets, 
conscious residents of the new socio-digital world. Yet it brings concerns 
about shallowness and the lack of deeper reflection. The new conformist 
citizen might base his/her opinions on what he/she reads and sees on You- 
Tube or Facebook (and the information would come mostly from a narrow 
segment of followed users). Still there is no clear evidence on how digi- 
tal natives’ tailored programmes impact two different areas of education: 
sciences and humanities. Skills required in the field of science and human- 
ities are substantially different. 

Some important questions remain: what do students need? Do they just 
need enjoyment? Is effortful dull work acceptable for them? Partial answers 
to these questions were given by Skok and Harasimczuk (2018). According 
to this gamification study, students’ attitudes were pragmatic and inclined 
towards elements leading to receiving better grades (extra points and tasks) 
and improving learning organization (fast feedback, cooperation). On the 
other hand, features potentially threatening the self-esteem (competition, 
communicators?) were ranked low. So the above questions can be summed 
up in one: what is more important, fun or achievement? In other words: 
should the learning process be pleasant and painless or rather effective? To 
answer this question a game analogy is introduced. 


3 Potential risk of surveillance by a teacher. 
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Game analogy 


Playing games should be fun. Players engage in a game to feel excitement 
and immersion. Yet fun is not always their most important motivator. 
Skok’s (2013) study shows that in MMORPGs (massive multiplayer online 
role playing games) pragmatic goals can take away all the initial enthusi- 
asm. Players’ attitudes evolve from conscious fun to the ‘production’ of 
game achievements, which is automated, dominated by a goal and lacks 
player’s involvement. They can agree to events and actions unacceptable 
in other situations. They can perform boring repeatable tasks day by day 
or hour by hour to receive a desired gratification. ‘Grind’ is a common 
description of such activities. They voluntarily assume dull daily duties 
which they are happy to finish to relax after the game. It is not rare to 
spot game ‘job appointments’ with fixed working hours, requirements and 
benefits. Paradoxical behaviours also include resignation from winning 
(extremely passive and humiliating activity leading to consolation rewards), 
in-game suicide (killing oneself over and over again) and absence from 
the game (using ‘bots’). In such cases playing is not considered fun but 
rather a means to fun. One has to overcome difficulties to gain gratifica- 
tion. This can be explained by motivational shift: from intrinsic motivation 
(joy, excitement) to extrinsic (‘grind’). Player’s paradox can also describe 
what may happen with a student’s motivation when he/she is situated in an 
innovative (game) learning environment. A student may either strive for 
the programme’s extrinsic rewards (badges, points, ranks) to ‘do well’, or to 
treat them instrumentally (e.g. linking YouTube videos and pasting googled 
phrases without prior watching or understanding them — just to get better 
marks). In both cases it would bring the risk of possible exploit and neglect- 
ing the real purpose of an activity. Another problem is enforced mandatory 
fun (Mollick and Rothbard, 2014) when a learner genuinely interested in 
knowledge is confronted with some off-topic duties. 

The above objections may not apply to discovery-based or experiential 
learning. 


Intrinsic and extrinsic motivation 


According to Deci and Ryan (1982, p. 1) “For young children, self-directed 
learning is a fact of life. They are curious, they go to things that interest 
them, they marvel at each new discovery, and they drive their parents crazy 
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with questions.” Older children, however, have considerable resistance to 
learning. They depend on directives from teachers or parents, on grades 
and gold stars, on various forms of external recognition (Deci and Ryan, 
1982). Deci and Ryan (1985) proposed self-determination theory to address 
this problem. According to it, people (students) can have three motivational 
states: they can be intrinsically motivated, extrinsically motivated or amo- 
tivated. In the first case individuals are driven by curiosity, exploration and 
play; in the second one they strive for external goals, feel more pressure 
and their attention is partially focused on the desired outcome rather than 
on the activity itself. In the third case, people are helpless, passive and 
non-responsive (Deci and Ryan, 1982). 

Self-determination theory proposes three factors determining motiva- 
tional outcome. The first is competence that is associated with consistency. 
One’s own behaviour can lead to predictable results or not. A competent 
student knows he/she can handle the work properly and understands that 
final success is a matter of effort. An incompetent student, on the other 
hand, develops asense of failure and expects continued initiations and 
efforts to be fruitless. This, in turn, often leads to low self-esteem and 
learned helplessness (Seligman, 1972). Competence can be enhanced by 
fast positive feedback and a possibility to safely explore and test different 
solutions. The latter was called the art of failure by Juul (2013) and related 
directly to games. Players often fail in games, yet it does not discourage 
them. On the contrary, they are motivated to play more in order to escape 
their own inadequacy. Similarly, students who could safely fail and then 
restart, would not lose their competence. This observation is supported by 
the flow theory. An optimal experience (flow) is experienced when a person 
with a high skill level is confronted with a high challenge level (Csiksz- 
entmihalyi, 1997, p. 30). In a learning process it might mean feeling safe 
dealing with challenges. Purely negative feedback should be avoided (Deci, 
Cascio, and Krusell, 1973) and if necessary for correction, it should be 
delivered in a positive manner (‘this could be improved’ instead of ‘you 
are wrong’). 

The second factor determining motivational outcome is autonomy. 
Autonomous students feel that they have choice. They self-organize expe- 
rience and behaviour and their activity is concordant with their integrated 
sense of self (Deci and Ryan, 2000). Autonomy is undermined when indi- 
viduals receive external gratifications (money, tangible rewards, badges, 
marks) because they experience their actions to be regulated by external 
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control. Of high importance is the way the feedback is communicated. 
It can have a controlling or an informational aspect. The function of the 
controlling aspect is to generate a particular behavioural outcome that is 
desired by the communicator. On the other hand, the informational aspect 
is to provide the person with adequate information about his or her perfor- 
mance (Deci and Ryan, 1982). If good marks are perceived as a final goal 
of learning, a learner loses intrinsic motivation. The above-mentioned over- 
justification effect (Lepper et al., 1973) explains how intrinsically driven 
behaviour can develop into extrinsically motivated after being gratified 
externally. For example, children reading books for fun may lose the fun, if 
their reading becomes controlled by marks. Similarly, students interested 
in particular fields of study and forced to take part in some innovative 
learning programme, may give up their private activity and concentrate on 
external gratifications. 

The third factor contributing to self-determination is relatedness: the 
need to interact with, be connected to, and experience caring for other peo- 
ple (Baumeister and Leary, 1995). It was observed that when children were 
performing an interesting activity in the presence of an adult stranger who 
ignored them, their intrinsic motivation decreased. The same shift can be 
observed when students are taught by a cold and uncaring teacher (Ryan 
and Deci, 2000).* 

Although self-determination theory had been constructed long before 
digital natives discourse emerged, its suggestions are crucial for today’s 
education and strikingly similar to some propositions made by advocates of 
the new teaching and learning paradigm. These fundamental rules are the 
following (Deci and Ryan, 1982): 


— freedom within limits and possibility of choice: children should be 
allowed to solve their own problems, learning structures should pro- 
vide guidance and allow children to assess their own competence; 

— teachers as facilitators of learning (as early as possible); 

— as little standardization as possible (including teaching and learning 
methods); 

— less emphasis on teachers’ evaluation; too many requirements might 
deplete their energy and intrinsic motivation; 

— active learning (e.g. learning some material in order to teach it to others); 


4 Self-determination theory evolved into organismic integration theory (Deci and Gagné, 2000) 
where decisive factors became the sense of control and autonomy (Ryan and Connell, 1989). 
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— team work: opportunity to work together in a supportive environment; 

— avoiding direct negative feedback that would harm self-esteem; learn- 
ing structures should facilitate the possibility of success (avoiding 
learned helplessness training); negative feedback as an information 
about a challenge; 

— informational feedback instead of controlling feedback; students who 
received the feedback ‘you did really well’ were more task engaged 
afterwards than students who heard ‘you did really well, PI be able to 
use your data’ (Pittman at al., 1980, p. 230). 


It should be noted that negative feedback is sometimes necessary. This par- 
adox stems from the nature of self-determined behaviour. Controlling stu- 
dents to let them reach for success may bring detrimental results. Children 
allowed to fail are more likely to succeed. On the other hand, when ‘forced’ 
to succeed, they will either be compliant and not able to take responsibility 
for their success, or they may reactively fail in order to retain their freedom 
(Deci and Ryan, 1982). 


Conclusions 


The new abilities and skills of digital natives seem a little exaggerated. 
They do possess higher fluency with new technology devices and they are 
not only consumers of web resources but they also create them. Never 
before have so many people of different walks of life had the possibility 
to find information on practically any subject. Nonetheless, finding a cor- 
rect path in this jungle might be a real test for their information literacy. 
When a library is put aside, the Google Generation may seek fast answers 
on Wikipedia or anywhere the search engine directs them, ask others on 
Facebook or ina chat room. Digital natives seem to despise effort because it 
often proves to be less effective. And despite all the generational advantages, 
employers report that their employees’ basic skill levels, critical thinking 
ability, and initiative are developmentally lacking (Dziuban, Moskal, and 
Hartman, 2005). A conclusion that comes to mind is that digital natives 
overuse System 1 and neglect System’s 2 critical power. As Prensky (2001b, 
pp. 3-5) puts it: 
it’s as though their cognitive structures were parallel, not sequential [...], 


their brains are almost certainly physiologically different [...], their atten- 
tion spans are not short for games, for example, or for anything else that 
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actually interests them [...]. Further, ‘digital natives’ accustomed to the 
twitch-speed, multitasking, random-access, graphics-first, active, con- 
nected, fun, fantasy, quick-payoff world of their video games, MTV, and 
Internet are bored by most of today’s education. 


One can ask what the perspectives of the current education system are. To 
rephrase Prensky’s (2001a) question: Should education preserve the old- 
school values, or should the new era teachers adapt to the new students? 

If the above-mentioned assumption is correct, the modern school has 
to oppose novelty and reinforce the standard old-school requirements, yet 
using some technological adjustments. The new technology enables team- 
work, interactivity and safe feedback to a degree that has not been known 
before. The game analogy above shows that people are able to put much 
effort into their actions as long as they see it is meaningful. And pleasure 
and easiness are not necessarily top motivators. 

Current students may come with two learning attitudes. They can be 
intrinsically or extrinsically motivated — inclined toward knowledge and 
motivated by curiosity, or external goal oriented — desiring acclaim, better 
performance and better marks. These two attitudes should be approached 
in two ways. 

When the motivation is intrinsic: 


— teaching and reinforcing autonomy (different ways of finding solutions, 
different ways of reaching a goal) 

— method-forced engagement and enjoyment may lead to externally 
motivated pursuit of obligatory, yet irrelevant goals 

— safe learning environment (the art of failure) 

— _ main rule: facilitate and do not hinder. 


When the motivation is not intrinsic: 


— emphasis on the use of effortful analytic System 2 

— fast feedback and the art of failure; enabling challenges 

— no pain, no gain; pain rewarded even if not leading to gain 

— reinforcing multitask, fast-paced, technology-rich learning may lead to 
superficiality of learning results 

— demonstrating responsibility for one’s life (increasing autonomy) 

— as much choice as possible (while goals are fixed) 

— main rule: show that effort may be worthwhile. 
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Basically, it is about the preservation or restoration of primal childlike curi- 
osity. This can be accomplished when one’s purpose of learning is not the 
pursuit of external gratifications. Cognitive dissonance theory supports this 
assumption: in case of dull, boring tasks (such as — for many digital natives 
— System’s 2 effortful analyses), low reward and insufficient justification 
will help develop intrinsic interest (Festinger and Carlsmith, 1959). 


Final remarks 


It should be noted that the majority of studies on digital natives’ educational 
innovations is made in the field of science. More research in the area of 
humanities might shed some light on the real distinctiveness of the present 
and past generations. Perhaps the different skills required to achieve suc- 
cess entail different kinds of facilitation. Also, Kahneman (2011) applies 
his System 1/System 2 dichotomy mainly to economics and in general to 
decision-making, and digital natives raise the discourse predominantly in 
the education field. It is worth empirical assessment, if the generational 
shift has its cognitive consequences. Finally, the philosophical question of 
the nature of education remains. Is knowledge a value per se or maybe it is 
just an instrument that we have at our disposal? 
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ABSTRACT: European education systems are facing tricky challenges; both 
the aims and the structures of them must be rethought from the roots. The 
European education systems (and, above all, the Italian one) leave many 
students behind intellectually, civically and morally. Educational lead- 
ers disagree about why this is so. Teacher education policies could have 
a great impact in facing these educational challenges. The topic is debated 
in many EU countries where education policy makers are wondering 
even more frequently about the best ways to attract young, prepared, and 
motivated graduates to the teaching profession. Through an analysis of 
the Italian and English legislation and policy documents, this paper will 
draw a comparison between the two countries, highlighting some of the 
main recent reforms and future prospects concerning teacher education 
policies, in order to think out of the box and learn from each other about 
what matters and what works in different contexts, and imagine new paths 
and future prospects for a better initial teacher education system. 
KEYWORDS: initial teacher education, education policies, comparative edu- 
cation, work-related learning, Law no. 107/2015 


Introduction 


In our complex and global societies, European education systems are facing 
tricky challenges. In the face of profound and epochal changes, both the 
aims and the structures of European education systems must be rethought 
from the roots. European education systems (and, above all, the Italian 
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one) leave many students behind intellectually, civically and morally. Edu- 
cational leaders disagree about why this is so. Concerning this key issue, 
teacher education policies could have a great impact in facing these educa- 
tional challenges (Ellis and Orchard, 2014; Evans, 2013; Furlong, Cochran- 
Smith, and Brennan, 2009). Over the last years, attention to the teaching 
profession, teachers and teacher education has increased, also becoming an 
important matter debated at European level (European Commission, 2013). 
With the teaching profession currently evolving and facing “a number of 
challenges, including an ageing population, variable working conditions 
and negative views of the profession” (OECD, 2015b, p. 88), in many Euro- 
pean Countries policy makers are wondering about the best ways to attract 
young, prepared and motivated graduate students to the teaching profession. 
But this is the broad European context. Within this general framework, 
there are profound differences among the initial teacher education systems 
of the individual States, from the historical, pedagogical, institutional and 
political point of view. This is the case in Italy and England, and this paper 
will focus on a comparison between these two countries which have a very 
different initial teacher education system, and are both currently involved 
in some recent attempts at reform. 

In England, for example, in the next few years there will be a real 
shortage of teachers in some geographical areas and disciplinary sectors 
(House of Commons, 2017) and the current challenge is how to attract 
a greater number of motivated and talented young people to the teaching 
profession (European Commission, 2014). 

On the contrary, in Italy, the situation appears instead diametrically 
opposite. Due to teacher education and recruitment policies occurring over 
a period of time, “in a chaotic way often under the pressure of needs and 
demands unrelated to the enhancement and improvement of the quality 
of the school system” (Saltari, 2014), Italy has to deal with the legacy of 
the past decades — a legacy that today means a long waiting list of tem- 
porary teachers waiting for permanent employment. In the last few years, 
a massive operation has been launched for the recruitment of teachers in 
Italy. Thanks to the extraordinary occupational plan required by Law no. 
107/2015, almost 100,000 temporary teachers were hired during the autumn 
of 2015, over 63,000 in 2016, and over 51,000 in 2017. The overcoming of 
some heavy legacies of the past (Bertagna, 2017), combined with the fall 
of decades of “ideological barriers” (Bertagna, 2015), seemed, until a few 
years ago, to suggest the unfolding of a favourable space for the discussion 
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of genuinely reforming perspectives of the Italian system of initial teacher 
education. Instead, despite a huge effort of economic resources, what has 
been defined as an “institutionalized precariousness” (Gremigni, 2013) 
remains prevailing. 

Someone might wonder, why make a comparison between two such 
different systems? Why not compare two more similar systems (such as, for 
example, the French and the Italian ones)? The answer is simple: because, 
in order to think about other paradigms and experiences it is useful, from 
a comparative education perspective (Argentin and Giancola, 2013; Cow- 
en-Kazamias, 2009; Darling-Hammond, 2017; Larsen, 2010; Manzon, 2011, 
2018; Novoa and Yariv-Mashal, 2003; Sayer, 2006), to look at the English 
case, which is very different from the Italian one and for this reason par- 
ticularly interesting for an Italian observer (Magni, 2018). In this way, it 
will be possible overcome some historical paradigms that seem indisputa- 
ble and unreformable, to think out of the box and imagine new paths and 
future prospects for a better initial teacher education system in Italy. In fact, 
as has been emphasized at the international level, “the teaching challenges 
posed by higher expectations for learning and greater diversity of learners 
around the globe will likely be better met if nations can learn from each 
other about what matters and what works in different contexts” (Darling- 
-Hammond, 2017, p. 307). 

The way in which teacher training is structured in England, its his- 
torical evolution and the pedagogical paradigms attached to its different 
training paths, and the role that, in this context, it plays in the constant 
relationship between theory and practice or between schools and univer- 
sities has much to teach the Italian case and the regulations resulting from 
Law no. 107/2015. 


The recent reforms in Italy 


In the last few years the Italian government — through Law No. 107/2015 and 
Legislative Decree No. 59/2017 — tried to change the system of initial teacher 
education for secondary teachers (Magni, 2017). There have been no changes 
for the initial teacher education for primary school teachers; the current 
model requires that after the five-year Master’s degree in primary education, 
during which there are also periods of traineeship, and the achievement of 
qualified teacher status, it is possible to take part in national competitions, in 
order to obtain a public employment in a school as a teacher. 
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Otherwise, for the initial teacher education of secondary school teach- 
ers, the new (consecutive) scheme provides that, after a Master's degree (3+2 
years) and the overcoming of additional university exams (for a total of 24 
credits in disciplinary fields such as pedagogy, anthropology, psychology, 
didactics, or special education), candidates sit a national examination. After 
that, if the examination has been passed, the aspiring teacher is hired with 
a three-year fixed-term contract at a school and, at the same time, enrolled 
in a three-year teacher education course which is university-based. During 
these three years, the teacher-trainee has to attend university courses (60 
CFU, university credits), carry out an internship (10 CFU) and gain the 
teacher qualification (1 year). Then, during the second and third years, the 
student/trainee has to carry out a research project (Action Research), attend 
university lessons in innovation and educational experimentation (15 CFU) 
and some workshops (9 CFU). During the second year the student/trainee 
can teach as a substitute for a maximum of fifteen days. During the third 
year he/she can teach in school as a substitute teacher. Finally, at the end 
of the third year, the student/trainee is employed as a full-time permanent 
teacher. 

The Italian way to become a secondary teacher is very long (thirteen 
years of primary and secondary education + five years of university courses 
for a master's degree + 24 CFU university exams + the national examina- 
tion + three years of initial teacher training). For young Italians it is impos- 
sible to begin to teach before the age of 28. Furthermore, there is only one 
way to become a teacher and it is very uncertain because candidates have 
to wait for the results of the national public examination. Moreover, Italian 
teachers are the oldest in the European Union: in 2015, more than 57% of 
teachers in Italy were aged over 50 (UE 36%) and more than 18% were aged 
50—60 (UE 9%) (Eurostat, 2017). 

All of this is not only about the teacher education system, but reveals 
the underlying values and priorities of a given socio-political context. In 
fact, 

an analysis of the teacher education policy in any state system is deeply 

revealing of the currently dominant values within that society. Through 

defining how and where teachers should be prepared for their work and 
sometimes through prescribing exactly what they should know and be able 


to do, we see how those in power in society are seeking to shape the world 
for future citizens (Menter, 2016, p. 3). 
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Recent trends in teacher education in England: 
theory vs. practice? 


The English case is very interesting from an Italian perspective. First of all 
because there are multiple and diversified roads into teaching. Secondly, 
there is a constant relationship between theory and practice. Then, there 
are the partnerships existing between schools and universities. Moreover, 
compared to the Italian case, it is a shorter, less uncertain path into teach- 
ing, with a greater choice of different options. 

Starting from the relationship between theory and practice, in her 
foreword to arecent book about teacher education, Cochran-Smith (2016) 
identifies in “the practice turn”, one of the five trends in current educational 
policies for teacher training in England. She writes: 


the practice turn has emerged internationally in the face of mounting 
claims that college and university preparation programmes have failed 
to produce effective teachers in part because of the long-perceived ‘gap’ 
between theory and practice. The notion of a ‘theory-practice gap’ is based 
on the perceived failure of the university model of teacher education, 
which presumably emphasizes theory, values and belief at the expense of 
actual teaching practice, thus leaving new teachers on their own to imple- 
ment or translate theory into practice (Cochran-Smith, 2016, p. xiii). 


Similarly, other authors (Mattsson, Eilertsen, and Rorrison, 2011; Reid, 
2011) recognize that teacher education reforms are internationally placing 
much greater emphasis on learning to teach in extended practice periods in 
schools. 

Firstly, we must remember that in England, as early as the 19" Century, 


a classroom-based apprenticeship model of teacher preparation was 
favoured. [...] Recent governments of all political persuasions have [...] 
once again pursued amore extensively work-place model of teacher 
pre-service and continuing professional learning (McNamara, Murray, 
and Jones, 2014, p. 1). 


Although the English teacher education system has a long-standing model 
based on pupil-teacher apprenticeship, between the 1970s and 1990s, 
“teacher education became increasingly academic and its relationship with 
practical teaching skills became extremely tenuous” (ibid., p. 185). 

The last thirty years have been a period of unremitting change for 
pre-service teacher education in England. This period has been seen as 
a “pendulum swing” (Murray et al., 2016), “away from the dominance 
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of higher education institutions (HEIs) towards a greater role for schools 
and teachers in the formation of beginning teachers” (Mutton, Burn, and 
Menter, 2017, p. 14). And the path chosen by recent English governments, 
of all political persuasions, has increasingly moved up towards a workplace 
model of initial teacher education. 
Until the mid-eighties, 
initial teacher education in England was the exclusive province of higher 
education; government automatically recognized university-validated 
qualifications for the formal award of ‘Qualified Teacher Status’. [...] The 
following ten years were a period of intense struggle and confrontation 


between government and higher education, a struggle which higher edu- 
cation eventually lost (Furlong et al., 2009, p. 46). 


Firstly, in 1984, the establishment of the Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, the prescription of minimum periods of school-based 
training (DES, 1984; DES, 1989) to widen “practical preparation of teach- 
ers, involving more classroom experience” (Craft, 1984, p. 338), and the 
introduction of the notion of ‘accreditation’ was the first major state inter- 
vention into pre-service teacher training. Particularly, the latter has been 
used to diversify training provision in order to include school-based routes 
and later for the introduction of School-Centred Initial Teacher Training 
(SCITT) in 1993. The new routes were also intended to widen and diversify 
the pool of applicants to teaching. 

But for a first period that lasted several years, these new routes into 
teaching had very limited impact and traditional routes offered through uni- 
versities and colleges of education were the vast majority. Furthermore, after 
a long history of attempts (DES, 1983; McNair, 1944), partnerships between 
schools and universities in teacher education began to develop as volun- 
tary relationships with formal agreements (for example in 1987 the Oxford 
Internship Scheme was launched (Benton, 1990)). Then, the circulars 9/1992 
(DfE, 1992) and 14/1993 (DfE, 1993) mandated a statutory requirement for 
higher education institutions to build up partnerships with schools, with the 
expectation that they would “exercise a joint responsibility for the planning 
and management of courses and the selection, training and assessment of stu- 
dents” (DfE, 1992, paragraph 14, see also Mutton et al., 2008). Nonetheless, 
as claimed by some authors, the model has probably shifted from entirely 
university-led to entirely school-led (Furlong et. al., 2000). 

Meanwhile, in 1994 the Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation was replaced with the Teacher Training Agency (it is to be noted 
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the shift from the term ‘education’ to ‘training’). The Agency re-launched 
work-based routes (called ‘Employment Based Initial Teacher Training’), 
which reached around 20% in the late 2000s. 

During the following years, there was a general deregulation of the 
English education system and “a shift in location of initial and continuing 
professional learning from university to school, with increasing interest 
in learning that occurs outside structured, pre-determined curricula and 
[teachers undertaking] ever more varied roles” (McNamara, Murray, and 
Jones, 2014, p. 193). 

In June 2010, the Secretary of State for Education in England, Michael 
Gove, announced his intention to “reform teacher training to shift trainee 
teachers out of college and into the classroom” (DfE, 2010), because of his 
belief that “teaching is a craft and it is best learnt as an apprentice, observ- 
ing a master craftsman or woman” (Gove, 2010). Just two weeks earlier, 
Gove had announced the abolition of the General Teaching Council of Eng- 
land, a little over ten years after it had been created. 

Despite other documents (DfE, 2011a; DfE, 2011b; DfE, 2012; House 
of Commons, 2012) and reassuring noises about the continuing role of uni- 
versities in the teacher education process from the document The Impor- 
tance of Teaching (DfE, 2010), the English government promoted more 
school-based initial teacher training pathways. 

This happened despite the fact that not only were there criticisms and 
misgivings by some commentators who noted that “postgraduate pre-ser- 
vice teachers already spend two-thirds of their training in the workplace on 
professional placement” (McNamara, Murray, and Jones, 2014, p. 183), but 
also Ofsted itself, the government’s own inspectorate of pre-service teacher 
education, in its 2010 annual report had estimated that “there was more out- 
standing initial teacher education delivered by higher education-led part- 
nerships than by school-centred initial teacher training partnerships and 
employment-based routes” (Ofsted, 2010, p. 59). These inspections found 
that 46.8% of the 64 higher education institutions inspected were deemed 
outstanding, compared to 39.0% of employment-based routes and 22.7% of 
school-centred routes. Even if it is true that there was “any evidence that 
a further increase in the proportion of practice-based training (over and 
above the two-thirds currently mandated) will automatically and inevitably 
lead to better quality learning for pre-service teachers” (McNamara, Murray, 
and Jones, 2014, p. 184), this was the path undertaken by the recent English 
governments. Questions such as: ‘What do teachers learn on-the-job?’ and 
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‘How, if at all, do they learn from experience?’ are still “the central problem 
in policy-making and professional practice” (Ellis and Orchard, 2014, p. 1). 

Training teachers who are able to think then act, and vice versa, and 
are able to judge and redesign their own acts, is increasingly crucial in face 
of the new challenges in the global context (Bertagna, 2016; Magni, 2016). 
But if there is, on the one hand, a wide agreement internationally about the 
importance of a good and effective initial teacher education, there is, on the 
other, “a wide range of views about how to develop it” (Darling-Hammond 
et al., 2012, p. 151), even if it is possible to recognize the most recent trends 
of evolution in initial teacher education around the world. And this may 
explain the great variety of different attempts at teacher training in the 
English system. 


Multiple roads into teaching 


To understand the great success that work-based learning has in England 
and the preference for a differentiated system, it is perhaps useful to refer 
to the figure of Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education from 1945 to 1947. 
One of her last acts before her death in 1947 was to compose a foreword 
to a Ministry pamphlet entitled The New Secondary Education, in which 
she defended “the uniqueness of the individual child, and the necessity of 
developing forms of education that could relate to individual needs and 
interests” (Jones, 2016, p. 22). Commenting on her proposals for reform, 
she wrote: “these plans put the child first. [...] Their variety is designed 
to suit different children, not different income groups [...] No child must 
be forced into an academic education which bores it to rebellion, merely 
because that type of grammar school education is considered more socially 
desirable by parents” (Wilkinson, 1947, pp. 3—4); “some are attracted by 
the abstract approach to learning”, while others, the majority, “learn most 
easily by dealing with concrete things” (ibid., p. 23). This is reflected in the 
second characteristic of the English system, very different from the Italian 
one: the multiple, differentiated roads into teaching. 

In England, the percentage of teachers trained through 'alternative 
routes’ compared to the academic one has increased from about 2% in 1997 
to 20% in 2009 and continues to grow to over 50% in recent years (Whitty, 
2014). This is a diversification, however, which not only concerns the ini- 
tial phase but which continues during the professional development of the 
teacher: *we see an increasingly differentiated teaching workforce both 
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by route of entry and by nature of the responsibility” (Childs and Mender, 
2013, p. 102). 

To name a few routes to teaching, in addition to the undergraduate 
route (provided by Higher Education institutions), England has School-cen- 
tred Initial Teacher Training (SCITT), School Direct, Teach First, Troops 
to Teachers, Researchers in Schools (RiS), Future Teaching Scholars, Now 
Teach, Premier Pathways and the new Postgraduate teaching apprenticeship, 
starting from September 2018 (Magni, 2018). 

Among the new different routes to become teachers recently intro- 
duced in the English education system, one of them is called School Direct. 
What is new about this teacher education programme is the fact that it gives 
to individual schools, rather than universities, the possibility to choose — 
with a broad discretion — their candidates for certification, and then the 
possibility to train their teachers directly in the schools. 

School Direct is an innovative route into teaching, introduced in 
2012/2013 and designed to enable schools to take a leading role in Initial 
Teacher Education (ITE), whilst still working in close partnership with 
an accredited ITE provider, like universities. After one-year of full-time 
training, the ‘apprentice-teacher’ gains Qualified Teacher Status (QTS). On 
successful completion of the School Direct program there is an expectation 
that trainees will be offered employment, either by the school in which they 
trained or elsewhere within the group of schools involved in the School 
Direct provision. However, this employment is not guaranteed. School 
Direct provides a real period of practical training to be carried out directly 
in schools after graduation, starting with what has been called a ‘deep dive 
approach’ to school life. In this way it would be possible to pursue two main 
goals: on the one hand to carry out a model of dual education in teacher 
education, which links simultaneously theory and practice; on the other, to 
promote and support the greater autonomy of schools. Despite some con- 
cerns (Wilson, 2013), School Direct has been a great success, growing from 
722 apprentices-teachers in 2012/2013 up to 17,609 in 2015/2016. 


Future prospects 


The English case can be a touchstone for those educational systems — like 
the Italian one — still too uniform, rigid and centralized. In fact, in the face 
of a global perspective and current ‘liquid’ and complex societies (Bauman, 
2001), in order to sustain wide improvement in education systems “societies 
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are increasingly demanding strategies characterized by diversity, flexibility 
and choice” (Hopkins, 2013, p. 64). As it has been noted, 


future-oriented pedagogies involve large measures of collaborative and 
creative problem-focused learning to release wide-ranging talents for 
innovation and to liberate teachers and learners from bureaucratic con- 
straints. [...] Indeed, a broader and less constricted curriculum and system 
of assessment are needed to facilitate reformed methods of teaching. [...] 
Smarter pedagogies and amore adequate organization of schools and 
teaching will bring significant improvements to knowledge, skills and 
competences that are needed for raising national economic competitive- 
ness and increasing ecological sustainability. Specifically, well-developed 
teaching methods include cooperative learning, problem-based learning 
and creative problem-solving (Sahlberg and Oldroyd, 2010, p. 296). 


Therefore, the English teacher education system appears profoundly distant 
to, and full of suggestions and ideas from, the system currently in force in 
Italy (as well as from the one being implemented after the recent legislation). 
It is still too centralized, uniform; initial training paths for secondary teach- 
ers are too long, expensive and uncertain, not only in their final outcome, 
but also in the timing of their beginnings. Moreover, a system such as the 
Italian one, where theory and practice remain separated, where school and 
university are distant and mutually suspicious, where the prospect of work- 
based learning is still a mirage, generates an absurd fragmentation (Hudson, 
2017), worthy only of nineteenth or twentieth century logic. 
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ABSTRACT: The current article comprises areview of the Lithuanian 
Teacher Training Concept, OECD reviews of school resources and teacher 
training governmental regulations, and discusses the strengths and chal- 
lenges of initial teacher training in Lithuania in context of its reform. Spe- 
cifically, the changes in the teaching competence framework and vision of 
initial teacher training, and the methods of initial teacher education acqui- 
sition and its structure are examined and discussed. Analysis of teaching 
competences has shown that the priority is given to general skills (reflec- 
tive practice and research on-the-job) and didactic competences in order to 
focus prospective teachers on the actual teaching process. Initial teacher 
training is seen as a foundation for building a teaching career in lifelong 
learning terms. A mixed model of initial teacher training is expected to 
provide more opportunities to enter the teaching profession by alternative 
ways due to an expected lack of teachers. The internship practice in the 
structure of initial teacher training after graduation is viewed as a means 
to decreasing young teachers’ dropping-out and ensuring a smooth trans- 
fer from university education to professional in-service activity. 
KEYWORDS: initial teacher training, teaching competence framework, 
teacher training model, initial teacher training structure 


Introduction 


After the 1990s the Lithuanian educational system experienced crucial 
changes several times. One of the first documents was The General Concept 
of Lithuanian Education, presented to Parliament in 1992. The Concept was 
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based on goals, values and relationships germane to the building of a twen- 
ty-first century society, and posits four basic principles for Lithuanian educa- 
tion: humanism, democracy, commitment to Lithuanian culture and plurality, 
and renewal. These principles are still current. The structure of the educa- 
tional system has also changed. The Law on Education was renewed in 2011. 

The demographic situation in Lithuania changed after the 1990s: the 
number of inhabitants in Lithuania decreased. Changes in society, ICT 
development, and the establishment of the European Union also influenced 
changes in education and at the same time, teacher training. Students are 
changing and new competences are being required from teachers in schools. 
All the above-mentioned aspects have determined changes in the teacher 
training curriculum. The aim of this paper is to present the current initial 
teacher training situation in the context of reform based on documents and 
a literature review. 


Current socioeconomical and demographical situation 


An analysis of the socio-economic indicators demonstrates that the situa- 
tion has improved during the last five years (Source: Statistics Lithuania). 
The population in Lithuania decreased by 1,334, while the number of births 
was almost stable during the last five years (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Total number of inhabitants and number of births 


Source: Statistics Lithuania 


The number of students in pre-school and primary education is almost the 
same but the number of students in lower secondary and secondary edu- 
cation is decreasing. The total number of teachers also is decreasing (see 
Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Number of students 
Source: Statistics Lithuania 


The number of students per teacher is one of the highest in Europe — 7—8 
pupils per one teacher, although this ratio is less in rural areas and higher 
in big cities. 

One of the biggest challenges in relation to the number of teachers is 
aging. The average age of teachers is almost 49 years (see Figure 3). The 
OECD report (Shewbridge et al., 2016) also pays attention to this serious 
problem in Lithuania. 
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Figure 3. Teachers’ average age 
Source: EMIS 


Most of the teaching staff in Lithuania is female. In low secondary and 
secondary levels only about 15% of teachers are males, and in pre-school 
or primary, males consist of less than 5% of the total number of teachers. 
The Concept of a Good School was approved in December 2015. It 
serves as a guideline to schools in their development and improvement of 
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education quality. The ‘Description of Primary, Lower and Upper Secondary 
Education Programmes’ document embodies the agreements on education 
objectives and learning outcomes of the national education community. The 
implementation of this document will facilitate the systematic development 
of teachers” qualifications and ensure the creation of a modern educational 
environment (Ministry of Education and Science, 2015). 


Teacher training system 


Institutions of higher education train teachers for early childhood education 
and care, primary teachers and subject teachers, social teachers, special 
education teachers, adult education and education management. Pre-school, 
primary school and subject teachers can work at schools if they have 
a teachers’ qualification (according to Law, 2009). Teachers in Lithuania 
are trained by pedagogical-profile and some non-pedagogical-profile uni- 
versities and colleges. Teachers are trained at colleges (providing non-uni- 
versity study programmes of higher education) and universities (providing 
basic professional study programmes, Bachelor’s and Master's degrees and 
also specialized professional study programmes). 

Teacher training in Lithuania follows two models: the concurrent 
model and the consecutive model. The concurrent model means that all 
components of the initial teacher training curriculum are combined from 
the outset, and the consecutive model is when studies in educational sub- 
jects, methods of teaching and pedagogical practice in schools enable stu- 
dents to qualify as teachers following their academic studies. Teachers for 
pre-school and primary education institutions and social pedagogues are 
trained only under the concurrent model. In Lithuania, the teacher training 
model has several common curriculum components: studies offering edu- 
cational programmes, academic studies in subjects and certain disciplines 
related to school education programmes, subject or integrated study course 
methodology and pedagogical/school practice. For the last several years 
there have been one year non-degree pedagogical studies for persons who 
have a Bachelor in a particular subject. The studies include two blocks of 
equal value: academic studies and pedagogical practice. 

The project of the new Teacher Training Regulation (2018) includes 
one more important aspect: after graduation teachers should spend one year 
at school as a pedagogical traineeship/final ‘on-the-job’ qualifying phase. 
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The new Teacher Training Concept (renewed version adopted 29" May 
2018) includes some important aspects: 


— Module of Pedagogical studies 60 ECTS 

— In-service practice, at least 30 ECTS 

— Recognition of competences (gained through practice and informally) 

— 1 year of pedagogical traineeship (obligatory). After graduation teach- 
ers should spend one year at school as a pedagogical traineeship/final 
‘on-the-job’ qualifying phase 

— Teaching staff — at least 30% must be practitioners with at least C1 
level of English language proficiency. 


Teacher competence framework 


The recent research conducted by the Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) on school resources in Lithuania has drawn 
a conclusion that initial teacher training in Lithuania is focused mostly on 
the acquirement of subject-related knowledge and studying the curriculum 
content, while less attention is given to the process of learning and subject 
didactics. Moreover, the studying of subjects must include the development 
of teacher’s general competencies, as well as the ability to evaluate and 
reflect on his/her own teaching practice and to conduct research at school 
(Shewbridge et al., 2016). 

The Teacher Training Concept specifies that teacher training must pro- 
vide conditions for the would-be pedagogue to acquire competences that 
are necessary to fulfill his/her new role of an education organizer, creative 
educator, developer of opportunities, coach, adviser, partner and media- 
tor between the pupil and various modern information sources. The basic 
components of the teacher’s competence are general cultural competence, 
competence in the subject/subjects in which teachers are trained, and pro- 
fessional competence. Teacher training is oriented to the development of 
competences that the teacher will need in his/her practical work. 

Requirements for teachers’ competence are set out in the regulations 
on teacher training and those on discrete areas of studies and also in the 
Specifications of Teachers’ Professional Competence. 

In order to respond to the OECD advice and the needs of the con- 
temporary Lithuanian school, the new requirements for initial teacher 
training were introduced by the Ministry of Education and Sciences of 
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Lithuania. They are focused on enabling teachers to work in teams, involve 
students with special needs, foster interdisciplinary studies, use technolo- 
gies, respond to students” individual needs, reflect on and improve personal 
professional practice and provide professional counselling for parents. Pro- 
spective teachers must achieve a C1 level of English language proficiency, 
due to the fact that 90% of modern scientific literature is being published 
in English. Prospective teachers must acquire a comprehensive general, 
cultural, social, political, economic and law education, communication 
and cooperation skills, lifelong learning provisions, and change and crisis 
management skills. Teacher must be able to plan, organize and carry out 
scientific research in order to identify learning disruptions, evaluate the 
learning process and plan further educational practice based on research 
data (Project of the Teacher Training Concept and its Basis, 2016). 

The teacher competency framework is focused on the key competen- 
cies that teachers are expected to acquire and develop during initial teacher 
education and professional development. The framework was developed in 
order to organize initial teacher education, self-evaluation and appraisal of 
teacher’s professional activities, planning teachers’ professional development 
and career advancement in a way that could be matched with the Lithuanian 
qualification framework and provide sufficient guidance for teachers about 
what ‘good teaching’ means (Shewbridge et al., 2016). Teacher competen- 
cies are determined by political, economic, social and cultural development 
directions in Lithuania: an intelligent and integrated society, competitive 
economics, and striving for sustainable development. Qualified teachers are 
supposed to participate in the creation of a new vision of society and its edu- 
cational system, creating the basis for the enhancement of the state's welfare, 
and to educate independent individuals, who will responsibly create their 
own future, as well as the future of Lithuania and the whole world (Project of 
the Teacher Training Concept and its Basis, 2016). 

The teacher competencies are divided into three groups: 1) general com- 
petences; 2) didactical competencies and 3) subject-related competencies (see 
Table 1). It is noticeable that general and didactical competencies acquisition 
are prioritized over the subject-related competencies. General teacher com- 
petencies are focused on four main aspects: teachers” personal development 
and lifelong learning skills, professional communication skills, cultural com- 
petence, technologies and information management skills. Didactical compe- 
tencies pay particular attention to learner’s cognition skills, their individual 
learning needs, differentiation of teaching instruction, assessment of learners’ 
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progress, teacher's self-reflection and research-making skills. Subject-related 
competencies include knowledge and skills of curriculum delivery, self-eval- 
uation of subject-specific knowledge and skills, and defining the areas which 
need to be trained or improved during professional development. 


Table 1. Description of teacher professional competencies 


General competencies 

e — Personal development and lifelong learning — knowledge and ability to manage one’s own 
professional career and lifelong learning, based on self-reflection on professional activity, 
constant updating of knowledge and skills. 

e Cultural competence — knowledge and skills to help to preserve the Lithuanian culture, 
to develop a sustainable and responsible society, to participate in the processes of transforming 
society and education by acting actively and openly. 

e — New technologies and information management skills — the ability to use modern digital 
technologies and equipment, information search, preparation of textual and visual information 
to develop students’ information and visual communication culture, systematic development 
of their digital literacy. 

e Professional communication — ability to establish and foster relationships with the school 
community, the public, relevant institutions and organizations, effectively communicating 
in national and foreign languages. 

Didactical competencies 

+ Acknowledgement and understanding of learners’ differences and aptitudes (identification 
of special needs and abilities) and assistance for learners. 

e Preparation of educational environment, learning content and situations. 

+ Implementation and development of the educational curriculum. 

+ Assessment of learners’ achievement and progress. 

+ — Teacher's professional practice investigation — ability to evaluate and analyze the results of one’s 
own professional activity, identify and solve problems and improve the quality of educational 
processes. 

Subject-related competencies 

« Knowledge and skills of delivering the curriculum, which corresponds to modern theories 
and knowledge in the related field as well as self-assessment, identification of further training 
in order to upgrade or acquire special skills. 


Sources: OECD Reviews of School Resources, Lithuania, (2016); EVS (2016); Description of 
teachers’ professional competences, Ministry of Education and Science of Lithuania. 


Aiming to interconnect the stages of initial teacher training, the transition 
from initial training to actual workplace, teachers’ professional develop- 
ment and a coherent system of lifelong learning and experience, the teacher 
competency framework was divided into four levels of mastership; thus, 
teachers’ professional growth can be evaluated in accordance with the 
level of acquired competencies: knowledge, skills, values, views and other 
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personal features which constitute a particular competence (see Table 2). 
The levels of professional competencies are interconnected and correspond 
to the levels of the Lithuanian Qualification Framework (2013). 


Table 2. Levels of teacher professional competence 


Corresponding level 
of Lithuanian Qualification 
Framework 


Level of professional competency 
Brief description 


|. Beginning and strengthening 

Teacher's knowledge, skills and values meet the basic require- 
ments of teacher formal qualification, acquired through formal or 
informal studies. 


6" level 
Bachelor's degree 


Il. Professional growth 
Teacher applies constantly renewable knowledge and skills in 6" level 
personal professional practice. Bachelor's degree 


Ill. Dissemination of experience 
Teacher applies complex and modern knowledge and skills and 


i f 7* level 
uses them to improve the results of personal and colleagues i 
é Master's degree 
practice. 
IV. Evaluation and expertise 
Teacher's knowledge, skills and values provide the opportunity to 
perform research and analysis, and evaluate and improve personal 3 level 
practice as well as professional practice of colleagues and other : 
Doctor's degree 


educational institutions; to create and implement new methods 
and solutions to improve educational activity. 


Sources: EVS (2015). Description of teachers’ professional competences, Ministry of Education 
and Science of Lithuania; Ministryof Education and Science of Lithuania (2013). Qualification 
framework. 


Teachers, regardless of the stage of their professional development, can use 
the current framework and evaluate the results of their own professional 
practice, reflect on their own professional achievement and/or plan fur- 
ther career possibilities. Moreover, teachers can assess the level of their 
professional competency and define the purposes of further qualification 
improvement and professional development. 

The European Commission (2016) makes the following recommenda- 
tions to the government for ensuring quality in teacher training: 


— Additional funds for teachers. 
— Support for talented student teachers. 
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— Measures to improve the competencies and qualifications of teaching 
staff. 

— Measures to attract graduates to the teaching profession. 

— Initiatives to support young teachers. 


Conclusions 


The reform of initial teacher training and teaching qualification acquisition 
is aimed at accommodating the preparation of prospective teachers to the 
demographical challenges which Lithuania faces nowadays, and to make 
it more relevant to today’s student needs by incorporating the results of 
recent research on the organization of teaching and learning processes. Ini- 
tial teacher training in Lithuania is aimed at providing conditions for the 
prospective pedagogue to acquire the competences of a researcher, a crea- 
tor of educational interactions and innovative curriculums in the context of 
global changes, and a student advisor, coach and partner. 
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ABSTRACT: As apost-communist country, Albania is emerging from 

a closed planned social system and moving toward a trade market econ- 
omy where society, technology and knowledge are always on the move. In 

order to face these challenges, people are needed whose skills and knowl- 
edge are in line with labour market requirements as well as with European 

standards. Therefore, teachers are the main tool to improve the quality of 
educational provision at all levels. Strengthening the capacity of teachers 

is a must in a country that is being transformed, as in Albania. The focus 

of the article is to present the teacher training reforms initiated by Albania 

and to analyse the professional profile of teachers, in order to highlight that 
teachers are lifelong learners. Through contemporary professional train- 
ing and the development of teachers, the teaching profession will go hand 
in hand with European standards and it will better serve student learning. 

KEYWORDS: teacher, professional profile for teachers, mentoring, teacher 
education reform, teacher training. 


Introduction 


In post-communist Albania, the changing of education legislation towards 
an approximation of international instruments and European standards 
did not happen all at once. During twenty-eight years of transition, the 
adaptation of education legislation took time and is continuing to happen, 
above all, due to the desire of Albania to start membership negotiations 


CONTACT Heliona Miço, EMAIL: heliona.bellaniQ gmail.com 
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with the EU. In the decades of communist dictatorship, Albania was seen 
as a special case of extreme isolation (Zgaga, 2010, pp. 19-24). During the 
transition period the education system suffered huge damages (Hóritier, 
2005). The economic situation and under-managed transition processes in 
Albania had a strong impact on the education system, through the decline 
of participation in pre-university education, the low status of teachers, the 
poor teaching environment, poverty, and low private and social returns to 
education in the present labour market (OECD, 2002, p. 24). The essential 
difficulty in Albania is the mode of organizing and operating the educa- 
tional system inherited from the communist regime (Sota, 2011, p. 32). 

The first law regarding pre-university education was adopted in 1995, 
(On the pre-university education system Law of 1995) in a time when the 
Constitution of Albania had not yet been approved.' The law underwent 
several changes, some of which were done to adapt the law not only to 
constitutional dispositions, but moreover to human rights and democratic 
principles. According to the law of 1995 on pre-university education, the 
basic requirements for the initial training and qualification of teachers are 
defined through and by the decisions of the Ministry of Education. Teach- 
ers and other teaching staff enjoy the right to receive post-university quali- 
fications according to the requirements of the Ministry of Education. 

Before the start of the Bologna process in higher education, pre-service 
training in education was divided between Tirana University, regional uni- 
versities and some secondary pedagogical schools. The graduates of Tirana 
University were prepared to teach in high schools, while regional universities 
prepared their students to teach at basic elementary education level. Regard- 
ing the practice of the teaching profession, there was no arrangement between 
universities and local schools in order to let the students observe experienced 
teachers and practice teaching under their guidance (OECD, 2002, p. 29). 

On the subject of in-service teacher training, it was the responsibility 
of Education Directorates to organize and conduct training and the qualifi- 
cation of school teaching staff by cooperating with specialized institutions 
(On the reorganization of educational directors in districts in the regional 
education directors and the education offices, Decision of the Council of 
Ministers, 2003). The programs for in-service training were developed 
by the Institute of Pedagogical Research and sent to the Educational 
Directorates at the beginning of the school year (Neuscu-Hendry et al., 1997, 


1 The Constitution of Albania was approved on 21 October 1998 by Law no. 8417, dated 21.10.1998; 
http://www.qbz.gov.al/Kushtetuta%20me%20pjese/Kushtetuta%201998,varianti%201.pdf. 
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p. 508). In general, university departments were not involved in in-service 
teacher training. 

After the signing of the Bologna Declaration aiming for reform in Alba- 
nian higher education and creating the European Higher Education Area,” 
new legislation in the higher education system in Albania was approved 
(On the Higher Education in the Republic of Albania Law of 2007), which 
aimed to modernize the system, as well as to organize study programs in 
cycles and evaluate them in credits, and thus transforming the whole higher 
education system (Papadhopulli and Mico, 2016, pp. 21-57). The study pro- 
grams for preparing students for the teaching profession were reformed and 
organized into two cycles, bachelor and master. 

At the same time, the Law On Regulated Professions in the Republic of 
Albania was approved and during 2011 the teaching profession was incor- 
porated into the law as a regulated profession in Albania. These adjustments 
helped to give more impact to the status of the teaching profession. 

The changes in pre-service training in education were accompanied by 
the approval of new legislation in the pre-university education system in 
Albania in 2012 (On the Pre-university Education System in the Republic of 
Albania Law of 2012) which for the first time determined the level of edu- 
cation needed for each category of teachers from pre-school to secondary 
education. 

According to the law on pre-university education of 2012, pre-service 
training is provided for teachers corresponding to the level of education 
where they will practice the profession. For teachers of pre-school educa- 
tion only the diploma of the first cycle of university studies, the Bachelor, is 
required, while for teachers of primary education, low secondary education 
and the gymnasium, both bachelor and master degrees are required. The 
law was specific about the type of degree needed for future teachers, by 
stating that the diplomas should be in the field of education. A Master's 
degree in the field of education is required even for teachers of vocational 
education in professional subjects, such as those of oriented education? and 
teachers working with disabled students. At the end of pre-service train- 
ing, teachers of initial education and secondary education are entitled to 
practice the profession of teacher after successfully completing their pro- 
fessional internship and having successfully passed the state exams (On 


2 Albania signed the Bologna Declaration in 2003 at the Berlin Ministers Conference. 


3 Oriented secondary education in Albania includes choreographic schools, sports schools, for- 
eign language schools and artistic schools. 
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the Pre-university Education System in the Republic of Albania Law of 2012, 
Article 57). 

The law regulates the continuous professional development of teach- 
ers as well. The real situation of a teacher's professional development and 
expectations is that teachers’ training is centralized. Until 2010, the Albanian 
education system did not contain any element of decentralization, such as lib- 
eralization and the inclusion of more non-governmental institutions, which 
deal with long-life professional training (Lama et al., 2001, p. 49). For the 
first time, continuous professional development began to decentralize from 
the central government and to be offered by training agencies independent of 
the state. The new approach to training sessions for teachers is based on the 
demand-offer system, according to which the training sessions shall be held 
based on requests from the educational institutions and offers from public 
or private training agencies. The training programs shall be accredited by 
the Ministry of Education (On setting up the Accreditation Commission of 
Training Programs, Order of the Minister of Education and Science, 2011). 

These measures taken towards the liberalization of the professional 
training of teachers and the accreditation of certified training agencies were 
evaluated as positive steps in the Progress Report of the European Commis- 
sion of 2011 (EC 2011a, 60). However, attention is drawn towards building 
good governance capacities, in order to ensure efficient management of 
decentralised programs in the field of education and training. 

Starting from the abovementioned analyses the main research ques- 
tion is: Are the Albanian reforms in the education sector associated with an 
improvement of teacher training and education? The answer to this ques- 
tion can be useful to better understand the development of the teaching 
profession through teacher training reforms, analysing all the steps needed 
to be passed for becoming a teacher, and the phases that follow during the 
exercise of the profession. 

This chapter follows the methodology of key documents analyses 
(legislation, strategies, regulations, international treaties and conventions) 
which will cover an inclusive examination of the normative framework, the 
policies undertaken in the field and the obligations arising for Albania in 
the field of the teaching profession for evaluating the impact of the teacher 
training reforms on the quality of teachers. 

The paper begins with a preview of the changes that occurred in the 
teaching profession during the years of transition throwing light on pre-service 
teacher training as well as on in-service training by presenting the progress 
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in the teaching profession. To facilitate the understanding of the changes that 
have occurred in this profession, the paper continues with a detailed analysis 
of the reforms, emphasising their rationale and their impact on the teaching 
profession, highlighting the positive aspects but also the gaps in the legisla- 
tion and policies regarding the approximation of the teaching profession to 
European standards. The teacher training reforms are discussed in the light 
of the accountability and quality of Albanian teachers. 

The chapter closes with some findings and conclusions regarding the 
completion of the legislation and the effectiveness of the reforms in the 
teaching profession. 

Referring to the sources used for the preparation of this paper, the study 
goes through an analysis of the national legislation affecting the teaching 
profession adopted by Albania throughout 1995—2018, the international 
obligations in this field, as well as several reports on the Albanian teaching 
profession by international organisations dealing with this field. 


The latest reforms in teacher training in Albania 


During 2014, a new curriculum package in pre-university education was 
conceived, according to a competence-based approach (On the adoption 
of the Strategy for the Development of Pre-University Education, for the 
period 2014—2020, Decision of the Council of Ministers, 2016). The main 
aim of the new curriculum reform is the shifting from a teacher-centred to 
a student-centred philosophy. In this context, a new teacher's role is one of 
the most important factors to be considered for the successful implemen- 
tation of competence-based curriculum reform. However, the implemen- 
tation, evaluation and further improvement of this approach are the real 
challenges that the pre-university education system is going to face in the 
future. Studies have shown that even as the Albanian education system is 
implementing many reforms, the professional development of teachers still 
remains a problem (Lama et al., 2001, p. 49). 

According to the Communication of the European Commission (2012), 
“[...] new ways of learning, characterised by personalisation, engagement, 
use of digital media, collaboration, bottom-up practices and where the 
learner or teacher is a creator of learning content are emerging.” 

Based on the National Strategy of Pre-University Education 2014—2020, 
capacity development for teachers (in scientific and professional aspects) 
and principals (for leadership and management) is considered the greatest 
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challenge for education in the years to come (On the adoption of the Strat- 
egy for the Development of Pre-University Education, for the period 2014— 
2020, Decision of the Council of Ministers, 2016). According to the Law on 
Pre-university Education, it is compulsory for every teacher to undertake 
three days of training per year. Based on these legal provisions, as a means 
for the professional development of teachers, it is required that each teacher 
specifically attends 18 hours of training per year (On the professional devel- 
opment of teaching personnel, Directive of the Ministry of Education and 
Sport, 2014). 

According to the analyses of the Strategy on Pre-university Education 
2014—2020, the new decentralized system which was applied for teacher 
training did not enable the development of training forms according to the 
needs of the schools, or online training; there resulted a variety of teachers 
not involved in training sessions, as well as the lack of a database for the 
organization and monitoring of teacher training. In the majority of Euro- 
pean education systems, it is compulsory for schools to have a continuing 
professional development plan and to coordinate continuing professional 
development activities within the school (EC 2013 Key data on teachers 
and school leaders in Europe, p. 58). 

Starting from these findings as well as from the new curricula approach, 
the Institute for Development of Education identified the needs for teacher 
training, the problematic fields and the issues which need to be focused on 
in the future professional development of teachers (On the establishment of 
the Institute for Development of Education, Decision of the Council of Min- 
isters, 2010). Meanwhile the teacher training based on the decentralized 
system was suspended at the end of 2014 and the teachers did not receive 
any training for a period of three years. 

During 2017-2018, the Ministry of Education and the Institute for 
Development of Education established priority areas where teacher training 
will be developed, as well as approved criteria and training programs for 
the continuing professional development of teachers. This is considered to 
be an on-going process because both institutions will periodically identify 
the needs for the continuing professional development of teachers and will 
accredit the teacher training programs. At the same time, in order to facili- 
tate training information for every teacher, the training programs, sessions 
and the institutions/universities involved are published online, creating in 
this way a transparent method of following the training both on the part of 
the teachers and the monitoring institutions as well. 
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Regardless of the progress made in the process of organizing teacher 
training and the tracking of teachers who follow the sessions, the content of the 
training programs and the measure of teachers” needs leave much to be desired. 

There is a lack of interaction between top-level authorities, the insti- 
tute that deals with the pre-university curricula and universities that offer 
pre-service teacher training. With this lack of harmony, the curricula in 
pre-university education in changed very rapidly in comparison with 
the changing of bachelor and master study programs in education. Con- 
sequently, the teachers are offered continuing professional development 
which is not synchronized with initial teacher education. 

There is a lack of publication of data and information regarding every 
step followed in the teaching profession, starting from the quality of the 
students at the entry to higher education institutions, continuing with the 
analyses of the process of licensing of teachers and finishing with the anal- 
yses of the needs of teachers, regarding their professional field and accord- 
ing to their background education (Haxhiymeri and Mita, 2014, pp. 8—9). 

Yet the implementation of the Bologna process in the area of initial 
teacher education faces some challenges. Universities reforming teacher 
education curricula do not have adequate knowledge of learning outcomes 
and competence-based curricula in school (primary and secondary educa- 
tion) and thus cannot adequately prepare teachers to implement them (EU, 
2013, Teacher education and training in the Western Balkans, p. 19). 

The teaching profession is organized into three categories in the Law 
on Higher education 2015, as pre-school teachers, primary education teach- 
ers, and lower and upper secondary education teachers. The initial training 
differs for the three categories of teachers: 


a) The pre-school teachers are formed by the first cycle study program, 
the Bachelor, three academic years, 180 ECTS credits. 

b) The primary education teachers are formed by the second cycle study 
program, the professional Master. The law does not clearly state the 
duration of the professional Master needed for primary education 
teachers, identifying no difference between one academic year at 60 
credits and 2 academic years at 120 credits. 

c) The lower and upper secondary education teachers are formed by a sec- 
ond cycle study program, the Master, 2 academic years, 120 credits. The 
law does not identify any difference between a professional Master and 
Master of Science, both organized into two academic years. 
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In aiming to emphasize the need for educational study programs, the law 
has provided that the content of second cycle programs in the field of teach- 
ing should contain at least 25 percent of credits in the field of psycho-ped- 
agogical training. The second cycle study programs that form teachers of 
the same field of study should have similar content in at least 80 percent of 
the curriculum. 

Given that the universities in Albania which offer initial teacher edu- 
cation have a variety of study programs, some of which are very unique and 
inappropriate for the professional profile of future teachers, the standard- 
ization of initial teacher education will help students to acquire the same 
knowledge in a specific field of teaching. This core knowledge will be of 
specific importance when the pre-university education curricula, at least in 
public educational institutions, is the same throughout Albania. 

Studies have shown that the quality of students at the start of initial 
teacher training during the last 20 years has been very low (Haxhiymeri 
and Mita, 2014, pp. 8—9). For this reason, in order to have better students in 
the teaching field, the admission of students into higher education institu- 
tions requires a higher average score in assessments taken during secondary 
education (Decision of the Council of Ministers, 2018). This requirement, 
coming from the top-level authorities, shows the acceptance of the fact that 
current teachers do not have the proper preparation for teaching, starting 
right from their university entrance level. However, well-resourced strat- 
egies are necessary to attract better students into education programs and 
to recruit, retain and develop high-quality teachers, spanning both initial 
teacher education and career-long professional development (EC 2013, Key 
data on teachers and school leaders in Europe, p. 58). 


Changes not only for the sake of reforms 


Albanian society is changing very rapidly. This is partly because of the 
desire for detaching itself from the past, and partly because of the will for 
adapting its society, economy, culture and ways of thinking to international 
and European standards. All these changes can become possible through 
education, therefore the teaching profession requires a continuous updating 
of knowledge and a holistic approach to make reforms valid. Pre-university 
stages of education should prepare pupils (On Pre-university Education Sys- 
tem in the Republic of Albania Law of 2012): 
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— To respect and protect national identity, and develop cultural heritage; 

— To develop in the ethical, intellectual, physical, social and aesthetic 
aspects of life; 

— To adjust to changes, have self-trust and a spirit of cooperation, be able 
to provide assistance for welfare, progress, freedom and democracy; 

— To be deeply convinced that justice, peace, harmony, cooperation and 
respect for others are high human values; 

— To respect the traditions of other peoples; 

— To be aware of environmental protection. 


These aims are incorporated into the teaching and learning process. Albania 
is in the middle of a curriculum reform for the pre-university education sys- 
tem. The curriculum reform is designed to make the curriculum for basic 
education more modular and comparable to competency-based curricula 
in EU Member States, as well as to introduce a modern ICT curriculum in 
basic and secondary schools (UNESCO’s Report 2017, p. 15). The develop- 
ment of technology pushes education to include updated knowledge in the 
curricula and to make technology part of the education process. 

These curricular changes are needed to be accompanied with updated 
knowledge about the teaching profession. The teachers of Albania pres- 
ently vary in their qualifications and in their experience of more interac- 
tive, student-centred pedagogies. Studies have shown that about 70 percent 
of Albanian teachers have been educated during the communist regime 
(Lama et al., 2001, p. 48). There are teachers who were trained prior to 
Albania becoming democratic, and teachers trained more recently who 
may be quite comfortable with a constructivist approach, but who have 
been using the previous, more teacher-centred curriculum that preceded 
this reform (UNESCO’s Report 2017, p. 16). It should be recognized that 
advance in education depends largely on the qualifications and ability of 
the teaching staff in general and on the human, pedagogical and techni- 
cal qualities of the individual teachers (ILO/UNESCO Recommendations 
1966 and 1997). 

Consequently, teacher training reforms are very much needed in every 
country, particularly in countries which are under transformation such as 
Albania. Strengthening the capacity of teachers through contemporary pro- 
fessional training and development means children reach their potential in 
a knowledge-based society. 
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The ‘professional profile for teachers’ in Albania 
and the applicable legislation 


Teacher education may be organised in various ways, but usually includes 
a general and a professional component. The general component refers to 
general education courses and mastery of the subject(s) that candidates will 
teach when qualified. The professional part provides prospective teachers 
with both the theoretical and practical skills needed for teaching and includes 
in-class placements (European Commission/EACEA/Eurydice, 2013, p. 23). 

In Albania, the Law of pre-university education has determined the 
level of education needed for each category of teachers, by organizing 
teachers in the following categories: 


— Teachers of pre-school education; 

— Teachers of primary education; 

— Teachers of low-secondary education; 
— Teachers of gymnasium; 

— Teachers of vocational education. 


Table 1. Organisation of the teaching profession in the Albanian legal 
framework 


; Category Level of education Legal Reference Comments 
of teachers 
1. Teacherof Bachelor degree Article 57, Law of 
pre-school pre-university educa- 
education tion; Article 83, Law of 
higher education and 
scientific research 
2 Teachers Bachelor degree and Article 57, Law of According to the law on higher 
of primary Professional Master _ pre-universityeduca- education, the second cycle of 
education tion; Article 83, Law of studies should be ‘Professional 


higher education and 
scientific research 


Master’, which forms primary 
school teachers 


3 Teachers of 


low-sec 
ondary 
education 


Bachelor degree and 
Master degree (120 
credits) according to 
the relevant fields 
where candidates will 
be qualified 


Article 57, Law of 
pre-university educa- 
tion; Article 83, Law of 
higher education and 
scientific research 


Second cycle programs in the 

field of teaching should have at 
least 25% of credits in the field 
of psycho-pedagogical training 
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Category 


Level of education Legal Reference Comments 
of teachers 


4 Teachersof Bachelor degreeand Article 57, Law of Second cycle programs in the 
gymnasium Master degree (120 _ pre-university educa- field of teaching should have at 
credits) according to tion; Article 83, Lawof least 25% of credits in the field 
the relevant fields higher educationand of psycho-pedagogical training 
where candidates will scientific research 


be qualified 
5  Teachersof Bachelordegreeand Article 57, Law Teachers of vocational education, 
vocational Master degreeinthe of pre-university holding professional specialisms, 
education field of education education such as oriented education and 


working with disabled students, 
shall have obtained the second 
cycle diploma in the field of 
education 


The professional profile of teachers is not mentioned either in the Law of 
pre-university education or in the Law of higher education and research. 
In 2011, the teaching profession was included in the Law of Regulated 
Professions, therefore earning the right to exercise a regulated profession 
if, after completing the appropriate initial training in the education field, 
candidates pursue professional practice, take the state exam, be registered 
in the respective Professional Order and obtain a license for practicing 
the profession. After the initial teacher education, the candidates perform 
professional practice and enter into the state exam of teachers, which is 
organized into twenty-three different profiles for the teacher profession.* 
The professional profiles of teachers in the state exam are as following: 


English language 

Italian language 

French language 

German language 

Greek language 

Albanian language and literature 
Social Science 

History 

Geography 


wonanpwnr 


4 The profiles are stipulated in Instruction No. 10, dated 3.4.2015 “On the content and form 
of the license of the successful candidate at the state exam for exercising of the regulated 
profession of teacher”, and in the orders of the Ministry of Education and Science issued 
during 2012 on the establishment of state examination commissions. 
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10. History and geography 

11. History, geography and social education 
12. Mathematics 

13. Physics 

14. Mathematics and physics 

15. Informatics 

16. Mathematics and Informatics 
17. Chemistry 

18. Biology 

19. Biology and Chemistry 

20. Physical Education 

21. Figurative art 

22. Music 

23. Primary education 


However, there are inconsistencies in the professional profiles of teach- 
ers between the initial training in the universities and the profiles of the 
Teachers for Albania competitive employment exam. According to the pro- 
grammes offered by universities* in the field of education, there are certain 
programmes such as Spanish language, Russian language, and Turkish lan- 
guage at the University of Tirana, for which the state exam in the teaching 
profession is not conducted. 

On the other side, the organization of bachelor study programmes with 
two subjects such as History and German language, or Geography and Ital- 
ian language at the University of Elbasan does not help to fulfil the profile 
of the future teacher, especially when the two branches of the bachelor 
study programmes have uneven credit weights. 

Regardless of the fact that there are teaching profiles in the state exam 
with two or even three directions such as biology and chemistry, or history, 
geography and social education, and the teachers are provided with the 
respective licenses, the Teachers for Albania competitive employment exam 
does not cover profiles with double or triple directions (On the approval of 
orientation programs for the teaching portal for Albania 2017-2018, Order 
of the Minister of Education, Sports and Youth, 2018). 


5 Decision of the Council of Ministers, No. 216, dated 20.04.2018, “On establishing of the aver- 
age admission criteria of the candidates of the first cycle study programs and integrated study 
programs of the second cycle or transfer of studies in the intermediate years of these programs, 
in higher education institutions, for academic year 2018-2019”, appendix 1. This act has deter- 
mined the universities which offer bachelor study programmes in the field of education and the 
average rating criterion for admission to these study programs. 
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The European qualification structure and national qualification 
framework regarding teacher education 


According to the National Qualification Framework, the category of teach- 
ers of pre-school education belongs to the 6" level of the framework, while 
other teachers (primary education, low-secondary education and upper 
secondary education or gymnasium teachers) belong to the 7" level of the 
framework (On Albanian qualification framework Law of 2010).There are 
similarities between the National Albanian Qualification and the European 
Qualification Structure,* and therefore the categories of teachers belong to 
the same levels in both structures. 

Regarding the description of the teaching profession in the national list 
of professions, all categories, including the academic staff, are known as 
«specialist of teaching” (On the approval of the national list of professions, 
Decision of the Council of Ministers, 2017). According to the prescription, 
teaching specialists teach the theory and practice of one or more disciplines 
at different educational levels, as well as conduct research, inspections, 
counselling for the improvement and development of specific concepts, the- 
ories and operational methods pertaining to their disciplines, and prepare 
various scientific documents and books in the field of teaching. They can be 
employed in various institutions that provide teaching services at different 
levels of education or undertake self-employment. 


Accountability of teachers in the course of teacher education 
reforms 


The reforms undertaken in the Albanian education sector aim to increase 
quality, particularly of the teachers. Including the teaching profession in the 
law of regulated professions in Albania was the first step towards the increase 
of accountability in this profession. In this way, there are some filters which 
help to clarify the teaching profession, starting from initial teacher education. 

According to the Law on the regulated professions of 2009, the right 
to practice a teacher's profession can be earned, when the candidate passes 
three steps: 


a) Perform professional practice; 
b) Perform the state exam; 


6 http://w ww.cedefop.europa.eu/en/events-and-projects/projects/european-qualifications- 
framework-eqf. 
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c) Be registered in the respective Professional Order (national profes- 
sional register). 


There are certain regulations that must be followed for each respective 
step before exercising the profession. These legal provisions increase the 
accountability of individuals towards the teaching profession. They are 
associated with the approval of the general standards of teachers, the pro- 
fessional standards of general and scientific training of teachers as well as 
the ethical code of teachers. The standards describe what the teacher should 
know, what he or she should be able to do, and what ethical values should 
characterize the teacher’s work. According to the standards, the evaluation 
of a teacher’s work is organized through self-evaluation. 

All the steps taken during the reforms in the education sector through 
the teaching license exams, the competitive employment exam and the use of 
standardized curricula, seek to hold teachers more accountable but increase 
the centralized control of schools as well (Ingersoll, 2011, p. 98). Itisa factthat 
the quality of teachers and teaching is undoubtedly among the most important 
factors shaping the learning and the growth of students. On the other side, the 
proper policies to hold teachers accountable, reward high-performing teachers 
and remove those who do not meet the required standards are still missing. 


How does education reform include incentives 
for student-teachers actually teaching? 


Across the world, teachers” pay is overwhelmingly determined by their lev- 
els of education and years of experience (McEwan and Santibańez, 2005, 
p. 2). Even in Albania, the initial training and education, the continued 
professional development and the qualifications of teachers determine their 
pay. Every qualification category shall be accompanied with a supplemen- 
tal amount to the salary, the extent of which shall be determined upon the 
decision of the Council of Ministers (On Pre-university Education System 
in the Republic of Albania Law of 2012). 

Another incentive provided for in the Law of pre-university education 
for teachers is connected to the results of their work. Teachers are entitled 
to receive rewards for outstanding achievements from the local educational 
units. Even the director of the school has the ability to use a special annual 
fund for personal contributions to teachers during the year. According to 
the law, the criteria for using these funds shall be determined upon the 
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decision of the Council of Ministers. Even though the Law in pre-univer- 
sity education entered into force in 2012, both decisions of the Council of 
Ministers have not been issued yet. 

The lack of a legal basis, the unsustainable policies and the lack of 
comprehensive mechanisms for implementing reforms, make the incen- 
tives for teachers almost inexistent. 


Conclusions 


The teaching profession is always on the move. The adaptation of the study 
programs of the teaching profession to the standards of the Bologna Decla- 
ration has been a challenge for Albania, as before this period the organiza- 
tion of these programs has been very standardized. 

Changes in those teaching programs associated with the relevant 
legislative and political changes after 2007 have initially led to the diver- 
sification of teacher education, which has evidenced the need for clearer 
rules regarding the teaching profession. The inclusion of this profession in 
the list of Albanian regulated professions has shown above all the need to 
approximate the teaching profession to the requirements and standards of 
the European Union. 

The reforms implemented in Albania undoubtedly show the desire to 
improve the teaching profession, but they need to go in the heart of the 
content of this profession and not only its outer appearance. The reality 
shows that reforms are initiated without a continuous follow-up of all the 
stages of the teaching profession, making the changes look incomplete. In 
order for the reforms to be effective, a holistic long-term strategic policy 
with proper analyses and feedback for every stage of teaching profession is 
needed, including legislation, institutional changes, curricula, pre-service 
education, and teacher training. 
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Experience in Teaching 
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ABSTRACT: The purpose of this study is to analyze the education reform in 
Albania, in order to observe the importance and the space that teaching 
practice (work placement) during their studies plays in the preparation of 
new teachers. In addition, the study aims to identify students’ views of the 
problems encountered during their teaching practice. Qualitative methods 
were used for the aims of this study. The data was collected through docu- 
ment analysis (legislation, strategies, regulations) for analyzing how legis- 
lation regarding pre-university and higher education in Albania addresses 
teaching practice, and through semi-structured interviews and focus 
groups with student-teachers for identifying their perceptions of teaching 
practice. Students were posed 19 interview questions. During the adminis- 
tration of the interview process, data collectors explained its purpose, and 
answered questions from the interviewees to better clarify all questions. 
On the basis of the same principle, two focus groups were created with 
students of Bachelor and Master studies, who were later interviewed. After 
evaluating the responses, some important issues were identified, in par- 
ticular regarding classroom management, coping with cases where there 
are children with special needs in class, the discrepancy between theory 
and practice, etc. 

KEYWORDS: teaching practice, education reform, student-teachers, Albania 
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Introduction 


The education system in Albania is undergoing constant changes, which are 
mainly related to the drafting of laws in line with international objectives, 
as well as to the successful implementation of the reforms undertaken so far. 
As a post-communist country, Albania is facing challenges which are not so 
simple and easy, specifically regarding the modernization of the education 
system, the approximation of the applied education legislation with the ones 
in those countries which have a high reputation and great achievements in 
the field of education, and the continuous training of teachers with the aim 
of adaptation to a new and multi-faceted reality. The most important issue 
of these changes lays in curricular reform, which aims to increase students’ 
competence in the learning process and in life, to increase the inclusion of 
different students, and to engage and keep the students studying at least 
until the end of their basic education in order to enable Albanian children 
and young people to participate successfully in society (MoES, 2014, p. 7). 
Reforms success is closely connected to teacher training, especially in their 
initial training and formation. Various studies have shown that a teaching 
qualification is one of the most important factors in a school, one which 
has a direct impact and affects students” achievements (Rivkin et al., 2005, 
p. 415). Orientation towards pedagogical professionalism has replaced les- 
son-based teaching by giving more attention and shifting to the formation 
of teachers’ ability so as to develop professional autonomy and to become 
active promoters of change. “A reality which is changing means expecta- 
tions and tasks must be dealt with for teachers who are gaining new skills” 
(Abdurrahmani and Boce, 2011, p. 215). 

In Albania, students often complain that during university studies they 
are not prepared and equipped adequately with practical knowledge, and 
that mostly the study programs that they follow only enable them theo- 
retically, making it difficult to put into practice the theories learnt. This 
is noticeable especially in students of teaching programs. In the report of 
the European Commission, Teacher Education and Training in the Western 
Balkans (2013, p. 25), in the section on Albania, teaching practice is seen 
as “the least developed component in teacher training programs”. Further in 
this report (pp. 11-26) it is stated that “in Western Balkan countries, teacher 
training programs tend to be theoretical, focusing more on subject knowl- 
edge than on practical training with teaching techniques that put the student 
at the center, or in inclusive education”. One of the main recommendations 
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of this report relates specifically to the duration of teaching practice and the 
creation of unified programs for teacher education and training. 

More widely, the issue of teaching practice is reflected in the assess- 
ment report which UNESCO compiled in 2015 on education policies in 
Albania, where it is stated that the process for the preparation of new teach- 
ers in Albania is not very developed. According to the research, there are 
a number of problems with the programs compiled for the initial training 
of student-teachers, even though the government is willing to tackle them 
through policy change. These challenges include the lack of sufficient and 
adequate preparation of the pre-university curriculum where the student is 
at the center, and the discrepancies between the initial teacher training pro- 
grams and the opportunities for teaching practice (UNESCO, 2015, p. 137). 
While Abdurrahmani (2013, p. 55) notes that “not having the chance to 
attend lessons being held in a real classroom environment can be a reason 
why young teachers come up with lower scores on the qualification exam, 
especially in the practical section of the exam”. 

Various researchers find teaching practice as one of the most impor- 
tant elements of becoming a future teacher. According to Kasanda (1995, 
pp. 57-68), during teaching practice, “a student teacher is given the oppor- 
tunity to try the art of teaching before actually getting into the real world 
of the teaching profession. Thus, teaching practice enables students with 
practical knowledge on using teaching methods, strategies, principles, tech- 
niques and practice or exercise different activities of daily school life”. While 
Perry (2004, p. 2) notes that “teaching practice refers to the period of time in 
which a student teacher gains first experience in working with a particular 
group of children”. Thus, teaching practice can be undertaken in a number of 
forms, such as a day per week over a semester, or in two- to six-week period. 
Kiggundu and Nayimuli (2009, p. 347) view teaching practice as “a form of 
work-integrated learning, a time when students are working in order to apply 
theory in practice”. For Marais and Meier (2004, p. 221) “the term teaching 
practice represents the range of experiences to which student teachers are 
exposed when they work in classrooms and schools”, while Stones and Mor- 
ris (1972, p. 220) highlight three connotations of the term teacher practice: 
“the practicing of teaching skills and acquisition of the role of a teacher; the 
whole range of experiences that students go through in schools; and the prac- 
tical aspects of the course as distinct from theoretical studies.” 

Undoubtedly, teaching practice is a very important process. During the 
period when it is conducted, students face the profession for the first time, 
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being both students and teachers. Therefore, teaching practice turns into 
a very challenging process for them. Thus, students need to get acquainted 
with the main problems that accompany this process. We suggest that, if 
these challenges are not addressed properly, it may affect student-teachers’ 
performance during their teaching practice, and that may affect their per- 
ceptions of the teaching profession. 

The review of the literature indicates that in Albania there are no com- 
piled studies analyzing how student-teachers perceive teaching practice 
and what their views are on the teaching profession (studies are mainly 
focused on reviews on teacher training reforms in Albania (Abdurrahmani 
and Boce, 2011; Lama et al., 2011), or in teachers’ professional development 
(Gjedia et al., 2018), or in reports on mapping policies and practices for the 
preparation of teachers, etc. (Ikonomi et al., 2010). Thus, this study is an 
attempt to fill this gap, in order to observe the importance of student-teach- 
ers’ perceptions of the process of teaching practice for evaluating the main 
problems they face and how to cope with them. 


Purpose of the study 


Given the above-mentioned issues, this study aims to analyze how different 
regulations or guidelines address the problem of teaching practice, aiming 
to provide a concrete picture of the achievements reached so far, and under- 
taken in compliance with the reforms in education, especially in teaching 
practice. Also, the study aims to explore students’ views on certain prob- 
lems they encounter during their teaching practice. 

Research questions are formulated as follows: 


1) How does education reform address the teaching practice of future 
teaching students? 

2) How do students perceive the teaching practice and what are the diffi- 
culties they face? 

3) How do student-teachers perceive their academic training in terms of 
their preparation with the adequate knowledge and practical skills? 


Research methods 


Qualitative methods were used for the aims of this study. The data was 
collected through documents analysis (legislation, strategies, regulations) 
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for analyzing how legislation regarding pre-university and higher educa- 
tion in Albania addresses teaching practice, and through semi-structured 
interviews and focus groups with student-teachers for identifying their 
perceptions of teaching practice. The interviews were conducted in a warm 
and friendly atmosphere, allowing everyone to express their thoughts and 
views. Students were posed 19 interview questions. During the adminis- 
tration of the interview process, data collectors explained its purpose, and 
answered questions from the interviewees to better clarify all questions. 
On the basis of the same principle two focus groups were created with 
students of Bachelor and Master studies, who were later interviewed. Ques- 
tions were related to problems student-teachers encounter during teaching 
practice, how they manage to solve them and the ways both the schools and 
universities help them to deal with these problems. 

The sample includes 48 students from the Primary Teacher Education 
program who are at the end of the teaching practice. The students are at 
the end of the third year of their Bachelor studies and the second year of 
the Master studies in Elementary Education. All respondents are females, 
which is representative of this population (98% female gender). At all levels 
of education, especially at the primary level, there are more female teachers 
than male teachers. According to UNESCO Institute of Statistics in Alba- 
nia since 2011, 100% of primary education teachers are women (UNESCO, 
2017, p. 137). 

This study has limitations. These include using in-depth interviews 
with students from only one Albanian university, which hampers the ability 
to generalize the data. 


Results 


Reform in the Albanian education system in light of the document 
analysis 

It was emphasized above that the Albanian education system has undergone 
a constant reformation during the recent years. Hence, in Albania there are 
several legal instruments that either directly or indirectly have affected 
the education sector. Some of them are related to initial teacher training. 
In addition, there are several regulations which regulate the functioning 
of the whole process. Part of this legislation adopted important amend- 
ments, particularly those related to the Law on Regulated Professions in 
the Republic of Albania (2009). It was implemented for the first time in 
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2011 and included: regulations for the organization and conduct of profes- 
sional practice for teaching, a regulated profession, which determined as 
necessary the certification of teachers who have completed one mandatory 
year of professional training (internship) and have passed the State Exam 
for Teachers. 

However, the most comprehensive legal instrument among these laws 
is that of 2012, under which some of the most progressive principles in 
education were developed, including open and inclusive education of chil- 
dren with special needs, the greater role of parents in school governance, 
increased school independence, the emphasizing of the benefits of teaching 
practice, and the restructuring of basic education. This law improved the 
academic qualifications required for teachers’ certification, asking teachers 
and directors to attend a compulsory three-day training on an annual basis, 
in order to achieve continuous professional development (MoES, 2012, 
p. 4420). 

Even though for a long time teaching practice was not conducted as it 
should be, since Albania signed the Bologna Declaration in 2003, constant 
changes have been made in regard to study programs for teaching, and 
in particular to student-teacher preparation. Teaching practice is now seen 
as an integral part of initial teacher education in Albania. The practice is 
undertaken under the joint supervision of the university and the school. 
Before 2011 the process of preparation of new teachers, including teaching 
practice, was undertaken only under the supervision of higher institutions 
of education, after which teachers underwent a period of praxis for nine 
months (a school year) in selected schools before they sat for the State 
Exam, which allowed them to receive their license as teachers (MoES, 2011, 
p. 2). Now teaching practice is accomplished in two periods: firstly, during 
university studies (master studies) and then during one year of professional 
practice (internship) after university and before the teacher State Exam. 

In 2015, the Ministry of Education and Sports drafted a new strategy 
called Pre-University Education Development Strategy 2014—2020, which 
was designed to take advantage of the pillars of the previous national plan 
and to further the reform in the education sector by closely linking it with 
strategies for the country’s overall development and integration in the 
EU. This strategy outlined the strategic policy objectives that govern the 
pre-university education system related to: enhancing governance; leading 
and managing capacity and resources; qualitative and inclusive learning; 
ensuring the quality of achievement in compliance with the standards of 
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EU countries; contemporary professional preparation and development of 
teachers and directors (MoES, 2014—2020, p. 27). 

In addition to the adopted laws of pre-university education, in 2015 the 
Law on Higher Education and Scientific Research was drafted. Article 83 
of this law states: “Study Programs of the second cycle study, which form 
teachers of the same field of study, should have at least 80 percent of the 
curriculum with similar content” (MoES, 2015, p. 29). But even though the 
reform has aimed at offering programs which prepare teachers in line with 
European standards, especially by adding a research thesis as a requirement 
for all programs, recent research has identified that initial teacher training 
programs do not have the same content. Even according to some reports 
made by the Ministry of Education and Sport “they differ from institution 
to institution and the curriculum is overloaded” (ibid.). Likewise, “in these 
programs, apart from being fragmented, they do not identify which ones are 
mostly considered necessary in order to have successful teachers” (ibid.). 

Therefore, under these conditions, initial teacher training programs 
should be structured by collaborating with providers of these programs, 
i.e. with universities, but also with teachers and schools. All these institu- 
tions have to co-ordinate the work so that any student aspiring to become 
a teacher in the future understands the student-centered teaching philoso- 
phy and receives theoretical and practical knowledge in order to practice 
the profession in the future. 

According to the report on the initial training of teachers in higher 
education institutions, drafted by the Institute of Educational Development 
(IED, 2016, pp. 23-29) “in order to improve the practice it is recommended 
that the key stakeholders provide useful data in line with the criteria of 
assessment for practitioners, mentors teachers or teachers”. 


How does the educational system in Albania work in terms of teachers” 
preparation? 

Undergraduate programs for teachers in Albania are designed for two cycle 
study programs, Bachelor studies (180 credits) lasting three years and Mas- 
ter studies (120 credits), undertaken consecutively. According to the law 
on pre-university education of 2012, the programs for elementary educa- 
tion teachers must be integrated, and all teachers should receive a Master's 
degree (MoES, 2012, p. 4419). The legislation regarding higher education 
clearly defines this requirement, and emphasizes the unification of the cur- 
riculum in up to 80% of the teaching programs, in order to standardize 
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them and improve the quality of the programs. On the other hand, the law 
obliges teachers to take one year of internship and to take the license exam 
before being employed as a teacher in the education system. 

What the law does not foresee is the place that professional practice in 
these programs should take, as well as the lack of a regulatory document 
regarding internship applications. According to IED (2016, p. 35) “the rela- 
tionship between universities and schools during the period of professional 
practice is not regulated through any regulatory document and the supervi- 
sion of the practice conduct and its assessment is accompanied by numerous 
problems. The mentoring system for the professional practice is vague and 
almost does not work”. 

As aresult, this is a deficiency of the process of professional practice 
for the preparation of the new teachers, taking into account the main and 
important elements that the programs for initial teacher training should 
include. Thus, TALIS (Teaching and Learning International Survey) 
for teachers of the primary schools takes into account the integration of 
three main component elements related to the academic knowledge of the 
subjects to be acquired: “teaching theories, including teaching skills and 
student support and learning, as well as the classroom practice experience” 
(European Commission, 2013, p. 21). 

It is noted that one of these elements is practical experience in a class- 
room environment where the student is a teacher. Since this process is occa- 
sionally accompanied by shortcomings, it would be advisable to schedule 
the practice earlier, and according to some guidelines it should even start 
from the first year of the study program. “The professional practice requires 
and must be given sufficient time and it must begin at the beginning of stu- 
dents’ studies in order to give them the opportunity to practice and reflect 
upon the teaching strategies while learning and studying more for their 
course programs” (MoES, 2014, p. 29). 


Student views on teaching practice as part of their studies 

As outlined above, in order to explore Bachelor and Master’s students’ per- 
ceptions of their teaching practice, a series of interviews were conducted. 
The interview questions were focused on the following aspects: (a) Dealing 
with students with special needs, (b) Classroom management, (c) Practi- 
cal-theoretical preparation, (d) Adoption of a new curriculum, (e) Methods 
of teaching, (f) Limited access to information technology. These aspects are 
described in detail below. 
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(a) Dealing with students with special needs 

When reviewing and analyzing the answers it turned out that a considera- 
ble part of the students who completed the internship after the completion 
of the first cycle of studies encountered difficulties in dealing with cases 
where pupils with special needs were part of the class. This was a very 
important problem for internship students of the Master study program, 
who claimed that in some cases the classrooms where they taught had two 
or three pupils with special needs. They reported they felt uncertain about 
how they should face such situations in the classroom, as in most cases the 
work is hampered by the lack of support teachers or specialists in the field. 
Student-teachers are in the first phase of practicing their profession and 
face, on the one hand, anew working environment, new colleagues, class- 
room leadership, teaching and other aspects related to life in school, and 
on the other hand, with various problems, such as those related to students 
with special needs who require maximum dedication, but also the qualified 
support of assistant teachers and complementary tools or aids. In addition, 
there is another problem related to the difficulties faced by interns, which 
is related to dealing with cases of students who prejudice other students 
(bullying). Furthermore, it can be stated that such cases are difficult not 
only for teachers who are young people, but also for experienced teachers, 
who are obviously familiar with work in all of its aspects. 


(b) Classroom management 

Classroom management is also a challenge. According to the interviewed 
students, this process becomes more difficult especially in cases where 
there is overcrowding in the number of students, and even when there is no 
prior planning (diary plan) of lessons. In some cases, when teaching topics 
are developed in the form of a conversation, it is difficult for practitioners 
to keep the students focused on topics that are not related to their main 
interest, or to prevent them from talking to each other or to concentrate and 
pay attention to what the other is saying. Some students say that this is one 
of the reasons why mentor teachers find it difficult to leave the practitioners 
to take over the class, because at the end of the internship, it takes time for 
the original teachers to manage the class as they used to before. 

However, regarding classroom management and the progress of the 
teaching process, all practitioners stated that they kept a diary plan that guided 
them during the course. But despite their preparation, there are students who 
admit that “sometimes, nothing goes according to the predetermined daily 
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plan. There are classroom situations that disrupt the planned program writ- 
ten in our diaries” (Student, D.M., female). 

Such and other similar cases, according to students, endanger the 
progress of the entire teaching process. To successfully cope with these 
situations, they try to follow the models of their teachers or professors, and 
report that these are often their inspirational role-models. Asked if they 
feel professionally adept at this stage of professional practice, a student 
responded to this with: “I do not feel professionally much capable of teach- 
ing, as during university studies we learned mostly the theoretical aspect, 
which is what makes it difficult when the practice tasks are being under- 
taken during the professional practice. There are many more difficulties 
than I had thought.” 


(c) Practical-theoretical preparation 

This finding affirms a problem which almost all respondents reported in 
general terms. They thought that university studies prepare them theoret- 
ically, but then when it comes to practice and they become teachers them- 
selves they are faced with a different reality to that they were taught and 
had been studying in textbooks. However, at this stage of their profession 
they admit unanimously that “there is still too much work to be done so that 
they can grow professionally”. 


(d) Adoption of a new curriculum 

It has been emphasized in this study that teaching in Albanian schools is 
being developed according to the new curriculum reform based on compe- 
tencies and learning situations. Being a new approach, internship students 
find it difficult to adapt to this new reality and combine knowledge, skills 
and attitudes, and adapt to a familiar or new situation, or to link their own 
learning with different learning situations and not just the rigid transmis- 
sion of knowledge. This kind of teaching is achieved mainly through inter- 
action between the students and the learning environment, because only 
in this way can they develop their competences related to their personal 
development, social inclusion, etc. According to this view, a lesson imple- 
mented with this approach requires all teachers to take responsibilities, and 
especially new teachers who have not yet gained the right experience to 
link each new topic developed to a concrete situation that is both age-appro- 
priate and is able to be understood by everyone. 
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(e) Methods of teaching 

In this context, it is necessary to use more effective methods of teaching. 
Respondents claim that one of these methods, which involves and engages 
all students, is learning through games. Although an effective method, 
some students say that sometimes pupils fail to understand where the game 
finishes and where the lesson begins. Other methods they use are discus- 
sions, conversations, group work, etc. 

We point out here that when aiming for inclusion in both the teaching 
and the learning process, the practitioner-students claim that they often 
combine different methods, adapting to the needs of their students or their 
requirements. What they deem a deficiency in their work is the inability to 
use technological tools in teaching. In the schools where they teach, such 
services are not provided and information technology is hardly used to 
realize various lessons, while its multifaceted influence on teaching and 
learning is known widely. Researchers claim that “through technology the 
whole teaching process will change in the future” (Gleen and D’Agostino, 
2008, pp. 6—14), changing the ratio of the factors that determine the process 
of education such as the student, the subject, the teaching methodology, the 
teacher and the parents. 


(f) Limited access to information technology 

In addition to these difficulties and sometimes the inadequacy of didactic 
means, or limited access to information technology, classroom management 
difficulties, lack of supportive/assistant teachers for children with special 
needs, etc. the future teachers claim that “they love the teaching profes- 
sion”; some even say that “they would not change it with any other profes- 
sion in the world”. (Student, K.D., female) hey admit that teaching practice 
is enabling them to face concrete situations, know their students and their 
characters, evidence what they know and what they need to improve. 


Discussion 


Teaching practice is a process that requires the good functioning of many 
elements so that it can be effectively implemented with a focus on the 
learner. The school and all responsible institutions should guide internship 
students towards effective theoretical and practical formation with differ- 
ent learning opportunities, as well as enable them to handle difficulties of 
various levels and be successful teachers. Although these are the basic goals 
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of the reforms undertaken in Albania, from the analysis of the data com- 
piled and mentioned above, there are still problems that need to be solved, 
when compared to the successful practices of countries with a developed 
educational system. 

These problems vary from the difficulty that the internship students 
encounter when putting the knowledge they gained in theory into practice, 
as well as the difficulty they have when dealing with students with special 
needs due to the lack of assistant teachers or specialists in the field, prob- 
lems with class management due to the large number of students and the 
overloaded classes, and lack of didactic tools, adaptation to the new cur- 
riculum, as well as the relationships with their mentor-teachers, institution 
leaders in general, and being called “inexperienced young people”. 

The results suggested are also supported by various studies and reports 
according to which initial teacher training programs in Albania do not 
sufficiently prepare students who will become teachers who assess pupils, 
prepare lessons, manage the class, and teach children with special needs 
who require special treatment in education as well pupils with different 
backgrounds (Vula et al., 2012, pp. 37—45). 

The data observed through different methods of research convey that 
there are various factors which contribute to an effective initial teacher 
training. According to Hagger and McIntyre (2006, p. 33), “for the initial 
formation of teachers, there is a broad, structured teaching practice, as well 
as sustainable mentoring”. On the other hand, an individualized focus on 
teaching students is required. An integrated curriculum for initial teacher 
education is also required, which enhances their critical thinking, teach- 
ing and learning with relevant knowledge, understanding and research; 
effective partnerships between initial training providers (universities) and 
schools, and gives joint responsibilities and structured roles for planning, 
management, monitoring and evaluation. 

The new curriculum based on competencies is another issue to be con- 
sidered in our education system that presents challenges, not only for young 
teachers but also for experienced ones. Through this curriculum, teachers 
are required to move from a teacher-oriented one where the teachers them- 
selves are the focus, to a student-oriented one where all learners can learn 
if they are engaged and supported properly. However, students undertaking 
professional practice sometimes find it difficult to develop the curriculum 
as it is required, and it is not entirely clear what it means, but also because 
in some schools where student-teachers are doing their internship learning 
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is based on competences while others still make use of the old curriculum. 
Studies have shown that “in many low and middle income countries and 
post-communist countries, pedagogical practices continue to be dominated 
by the teachers, lecture-oriented and formal lectures, focusing on factual 
knowledge and procedural knowledge in order to prepare the students for 
the formal exams” (UNESCO, 2013/4, p. 7). 

In circumstances where the changed curriculum requires a significant 
pedagogical shift, sustainable vocational learning seems to be a condi- 
tion for success. But, considering the number of students per class, which 
is overloaded in Albania, it is difficult to develop pedagogical practices 
according to the demands of education researchers in the developed world. 
In such conditions, with overcrowded classes, which often exceed the nor- 
mal number of students per class, it can be stated that “interns who have 
not gained the proper confidence, face great difficulties especially with 
classroom management” (Berk, 2005, p. 48). 

The difficulty of classroom management is accompanied by another 
problem related to the theoretical and practical preparation of students dur- 
ing university attendance in Albania. In fact, “initial teacher training pro- 
grams tend to be theoretical in all Western Balkan countries, focusing more 
on subject knowledge than on practical training and as well as in teaching 
techniques that put the student at the center and adopts an inclusive educa- 
tion” (European Commission, 2014, pp. 34—35). In these countries national 
frameworks, such as common professional teaching standards, are not used 
to guide the contents of the initial teacher training program; their use would 
bring significant changes to how providers offer teacher training. 

By contrast, in OECD countries it is common for a government body 
or central authority to establish a framework regarding the content of the 
initial training programs for teachers. OECD research also recommends 
that such programs undergo and be subject to periodic accreditation and the 
ongoing evaluation of these frameworks in order to ensure quality, which is 
currently not the case in Albania. 

The education system in Albania, through ongoing reforms, is try- 
ing to fix some of the shortcomings associated with the teaching practice, 
guided by the principle that it helps students to have higher performance in 
all aspects. According to a TALIS study conducted in 2013, “teachers from 
different countries who had completed initial training programs which 
dealt with the content, pedagogy and teaching practice for the subjects they 
were taught felt better prepared for their roles than teachers whose initial 
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training programs did not cover those elements” (European Commission, 
TALIS, 2013, p. 13). This emphasizes once again the importance of con- 
tinuous improvement of these programs, which aim at providing effective 
teaching, where the main beneficiary is not only the student, but also the 
entire education system of a country. 


Conclusions 


Albania is already facing a major challenge which is related to the modern- 
ization of the education system. All the reforms undertaken aim at adapting 
the applicable education legislation to that of those countries with great 
achievements in the field of education. For years, universities and train- 
ing centers have aimed for the continuous training of teachers, in order to 
adapt them to a new and multi-faceted reality that responds to the ever-in- 
creasing need for quality in teaching and qualified teachers. Attention is 
also focused on initial teacher training. Teaching practice is a key element 
for initial teacher training in Albania, which is completed mainly in the 
last year of studies, and since the introduction of the Bologna system, it 
has been developed in the last semester of the Master study program and 
covers about 10% of the curriculum. It is undertaken in both primary and 
secondary schools. However, being in the reform stages, like the whole 
education system, teaching practice has its own problems, which require 
legal regulation and the engagement of all stakeholders involved in the pro- 
cess. Therefore, the issues highlighted in this study are mainly related to 
difficulties in dealing with students with special needs, classroom manage- 
ment, the new implemented curriculum, mentor-teachers, theoretical-prac- 
tical approaches, and lack of technological didactic mean., The relationship 
with schools that allow these student-teachers to develop their professional 
practice should serve as indicator as to where this process can be improved, 
and make teacher training in Albania as effective as that in the developed 
EU countries, which we aspire to be part of. 
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ABSTRACT: Quality education is highlighted in global agendas such as Edu- 
cation for All, and numerous research reports, as a means to escape a life of 

destitution, particularly in developing countries. To a large extent, quality 

education depends on teachers” ability to create an enabling environment 

for learners to thrive. However, in South Africa, teachers have to pull this 

off in an environment that often does not support their own well-being due 

to lack of resources in school and community, heavy administrative loads, 
large numbers of learners in classes, negative learner behaviour and work- 
place bullying, and the subsequent below-par performance of learners in 

national examinations, as well as in international benchmark tests. We 

argue that teachers cannot provide quality education unless their wellness 

is taken care of. This paper offers an overview of the relevant South Afri- 
can legislation and policies related to the workplace and personal wellness 

of teachers. We make a number of observations, laying the ground work 
for a follow-up, more penetrating analysis and assessment of policy con- 
tent and implementation. 

KEYWORDS: human rights, education law, education policy, workplace 
wellness, personal wellness 


Introduction 


It is critical for a country’s educational system to be responsive to local 
and global needs (Symaco cited in: Wolhuter, 2014, p. 1). In a country like 
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South Africa, with its skewed income distribution, high levels of poverty 
and education inequality, an education system is required that can contrib- 
ute to building “socially responsive economic and political systems” to 
support human development (Modisaotsile, 2012, p. 1). It is argued, not 
without criticism (Hanushek, 2013, p. 204; Hanushek and Woessmann, 
2012, p. 268), that obtaining quality education supports the battle against 
poverty and underdevelopment (Harber and Mncube, 2011, p. 233) by cre- 
ating opportunities for youth, improving earning capacity and providing 
opportunity to escape from a life of destitution (van den Berg, 2002, p. 1). 
The role of the teacher in terms of teaching quality, and in setting up an 
enabling environment, is fundamental to the learners’ prospects of gaining 
from the education system, and also to inspire learners towards a “positive 
and rewarding life” (Hansen, Buitendach, and Kanengoni, 2015, pp. 1-2). 
The South African education system, however, does not live up to 
these expectations. Indeed, Wolhuter (2014, p. 1) considers the education 
system “the weakest link in the chain tasked with uplifting society to its 
appropriate place in the world of the twenty-first century”. Systemic fac- 
tors that contribute to this situation include frequent curriculum changes; 
under-resourced schools; high workloads and administrative demands on 
staff members; staff shortages and large numbers of learners in a class. 
Many teachers lack content knowledge and pedagogical skills and learners 
generally perform poorly in international benchmark tests and in national 
examinations (van den Berg et al., 2011, p. 4; Zuma et al., 2016, p. 15). In 
addition, societal factors such as poor socio-economic circumstances of 
parents and the wider community, parents’ lack of education and inability 
to support their children with school work, and violence at school and in 
the community negatively impacts on the education system (Hansen, Bui- 
tendach, and Kanengoni, 2015, p. 1; Jacobs, 2016, p. 16; Jacobs, 2013, p. 60). 
It is inevitable that the factors discussed above would affect the qual- 
ity of teaching as well as teachers’ lived experience of their occupation 
and consequently their general well-being. In addition, on a personal 
level individual teachers may suffer health issues with high incidences 
of tuberculosis, HIV/Aids and lifestyle diseases like hypertension and 
diabetes (Hansen, Buitendach, and Kanengoni, 2015, p. 2; Laurence et al., 
2016, p. 1000; Senekal et al., 2015, p. 2); high levels of physiological and 
psychological stress (Hansen, Buitendach, and Kanengoni, 2015, pp. 1—3; 
Vazi et al., 2013, p. 9) and in particular workplace stresses caused by phys- 
ical, verbal and sexual abuse from colleagues, seniors, learners and even 
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parents (De Wet and Jacobs, 2018, p. 20; Zuma et al., 2016, p. 104). All the 
above often result in low teacher effort (van den Berg et al., 2011, p. 4); low 
morale; burnout (van Tonder and Williams, 2009, p. 3); absenteeism; high 
levels of attrition (Fouche, Rothmann, and van der Vyver, 2017, p. 2) and 
reduced capacity to “transfer [a] positive outlook to students and cultivate 
a generation of positive, flourishing, committed and satisfied youth, who 
are able to excel in all spheres of life” (Hansen, Buitendach, and Kanengoni, 
2015, p. 2). As the health and well-being of teachers are fundamental to the 
quality of teaching that they provide (Zuma et al., 2016, p. 1), we thus argue 
that unless authorities and individuals take care of the wellness of teachers, 
their functioning will be compromised and this will impact the quality of 
education that learners receive, which will affect society in general. 

Internationally, employee wellness programmes have been around 
since the 1970s, and in South Africa since the 1980s, with The Chamber 
of Mines of South Africa taking the lead (Terblanche cited in Sieberhagen, 
Pienaar, and Els, 2011, p. 2). In recent years, paying attention to a popula- 
tion's levels of wellness and well-being have become entrenched in human 
resource (HR) management, but also in development studies. Sieberhagen, 
Pienaar and Els (2011, p. 2) point out that the introduction of employee 
wellness programmes has shown, with varying results, that both the organ- 
isation and employees benefit, and thus in the context of the challenges that 
teachers face, employee wellness programmes can benefit teachers and the 
education system. However none of the terms wellness, employee well- 
ness, well-being and self-care are precisely defined in the literature and 
for the purpose of this article these must be conceptualised. 


Definition of wellness and workplace wellness 


Wellness is considered a subjective experience of life satisfaction and emo- 
tional reactions (Fischer and Boer, 2011, p. 164; Kruger, 2018, p. 112) and 
transcends the World Health Organization’s (WHO) definition of health as 
“a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease and infirmity” (World Health Organisation, 1946, 
par 1). Persons with high levels of wellness are able to fulfil their fam- 
ily and community roles, reach their maximum, but realistically feasible, 
potential through good relationships, self-development, personal improve- 
ment, and experiencing meaning in life (Kruger, 2018, p. 112; RSA DPSA, 
2008, p. 31; Sieberhagen, Pienaar, and Els, 2011, p. 5). Well employees are, 
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according to Rothmann and Rothmann (cited in Sieberhagen, Rothmann, 
and Pienaar, 2009, p. 2), “motivated, healthy, productive and committed 
to the organisation and its goals”. This is consistent with positive psychol- 
ogy studies indicating that positive emotions can contribute to “optimal 
functioning” (Ryan and Deci, 2001, p. 14); job satisfaction, low levels of 
exhaustion, less burnout and increased job engagement (Hansen, Buitend- 
ach, and Kanengoni, 2015, p. 7). 

Workplace or organisational wellness refers to institutionalised 
employee or workplace health promotion programmes (McGillivray, 2005, 
p. 126). These programmes have largely been set up according to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (ILO) and the WHO definition of occupa- 
tional health adopted in 1950, namely: 

the promotion and maintenance of the highest degree of physical, mental 

and social well-being of workers in all occupations by preventing depar- 


tures from health, controlling risks and the adaptation of work to people, 
and people to their jobs (WHO Regional Office for Europe, 2002, p. 2). 


Increasingly, the concept has been expanded to also include the emotional, 
social, spiritual, financial and environmental requirements for employees’ 
wellness, making the term well-being more appropriate (Kruger, 2018, 
p. 113). The ILO in addition refers to “all aspects of working life, from 
the quality and safety of the physical environment, to how workers feel 
about their work, their working environment, the climate at work and work 
organization” (International Labour Organization, 2018, p. 1). 

Included in their definition of workplace well-being, Nielsen et al. 
include employees’ job satisfaction; happiness both at work and outside 
of work, the pleasure or displeasure they derive from their job as well as 
from their interactions with colleagues, teammates, and supervisors as well 
as “organisational commitment, intention to remain with the organisation, 
work engagement, sense of purpose, and affective well-being” (Nielsen et 
al, 2017, p. 4). In this paper we have, however, adopted the term wellness 
instead of well-being to align with the more common usage of employee 
wellness and to prevent confusion when discussing EWPs. 


Employee Wellness Programmes 

Programmes introduced to improve employees’ workplace wellness (EWPs) 
are intended to benefit individual workers as well as the organisation as 
a whole, and in the long run, create value for all stakeholders. Although 
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EWPs initially emphasised the physical well-being of workers with mostly 
stand-alone programmes stressing behavioural change and medical-type 
interventions e.g. encouraging physical activity and weight loss and dis- 
couraging smoking and alcohol abuse (Otenyo and Smith, 2017, p. 15; Pillay, 
2007, p. 40) EWPs have become a lot more sophisticated, offering diverse, 
wide ranging and often technologically-based services, particularly in the 
private sector (Otenyo and Smith, 2017, p. 4). 

The aims and objectives of EWPs are to promote health and life skills, 
prevent illness and injuries and manage diseases (Kruger, 2018, p. 112). 
As Schneider (cited in Otenyo and Smith, 2017, p. 4) posits, its purpose is 
to ensure a productive workforce and to save money for the company or 
organisation and, in the case of public sector, the state and the taxpayer. 
Successful EWPs have been shown to be relatively successful in 1) reduc- 
ing risks and injuries, employee turn-over, absenteeism, attrition, health- 
care claims and 2) improving levels of employee commitment, efficacy, 
resilience, health, productivity, morale, work engagement, satisfaction and 
commitment (Otenyo and Smith, 2017, p. 4; Prochaska et al., 2011, p. 735). 

As aresult of the post-1994 political transformation in South Africa 
and its ‘First World/Third World dichotomy’, EWPs have developed very 
particular forms and complexities depending on the resources available 
(Govender and Terblanche, 2009, p. 394). Workplace wellness programmes 
are, however, not without its critics. Some denounce the neo-liberal and 
utilitarian premise of EWPs that improved health and wellness leads to 
decreasing costs for the company (McGillivray, 2005, p. 130) while oth- 
ers criticise the possibility of employees misusing and overusing services 
leading to increased rather decreased costs (Otenyo and Smith, 2017, p. 4). 


Public Service Employee Wellness 

Although EWPs were first introduced in the corporate world, it has also 
become a feature of HR management in the public sector, nationally and 
internationally. In South Africa the idea was mooted to the Public Ser- 
vice Commission in 1995 as a way of curbing worker turn over and to 
support people in dealing with the post-1994 political changes (Govender 
and Terblanche, 2009, p. 394). The South African Department of Public 
Service and Administration (DPSA) acknowledge that a large section of 
the population is employed as public service workers and that “the fate of 
society as a whole is closely intertwined with the health and well-being of 
public servants” and their dependents (Government of South Africa, 2018, 
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par 3). Legislation and policy are therefore crucial to governing public ser- 
vice employees’ (PSE) health and wellness, and four key role-players are 
involved in looking after the wellness of employees (Sieberhagen, Roth- 
mann, and Pienaar, 2009, p. 3): 1) the employee e.g. through self-care and 
wellness practices; 2) professional organisations and trade unions “through 
negotiating health and wellness issues of their employees on their behalf 
with their employers”; 3) the management of organisations through imple- 
mentation of relevant legislation and drafting policies; and 4) the national 
government, by means of the laws and national strategy it imposes and 
provision of the infrastructure to support the legislation. 

In view of the importance of the role of teachers in education, the chal- 
lenges that teachers in South Africa and beyond experience, and the effect 
that the challenges have on their personal and professional wellness, we 
argue that in the first place, the national government must enable the wellness 
of employees including teachers, and provide programmes to support this. 
This paper thus focuses on the national government’s role in enabling and 
supporting teacher wellness by means of legislation and policies. 

In this paper, we first explore general legislation and policies related to 
PSE wellness before giving a brief overview of the legislation and policies 
specifically relating to teachers. 


The South African legislative framework for teacher wellness 


The South African legislative framework for teacher wellness draws from 
general as well as education-specific laws, regulations and policies. 


South African Legislation Governing Employee Wellness 
A plethora of statutes, regulations and policies directly or indirectly per- 
taining to the well-being of employees have been adopted since 1994. 

The Constitution of the Republic of South Africa (RSA, 1996a) is the 
foundation of democracy in South Africa and sets out the broadest outline 
for “human rights, employment, labour relations and good practice” (Rakepa, 
2012, p. 36). It contains references related to wellness in terms of equity, 
absence of discrimination, and fair labour practices (RSA, 1996a, Section 
23); everyone having the right to an environment that is not harmful to his/her 
health or well-being (RSA, 1996a, Section 24(a)); religious freedom (RSA, 
1996a, Section 15) and health care services (RSA, 1996a, Section 27(1)(a)). 
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The Occupation Health and Safety Act (RSA, 1993) regulates the health 
and safety of employees with reference to aspects such as work-related 
accidents, and expects the employer to provide and maintain a safe and 
risk-managed working environment. Employers must appoint health and 
safety representatives to identify potential hazards, report major incidents 
at the workplace and to make recommendations regarding health and safety 
issues to employers (Rakepa, 2012, p. 40; RSA, 1993, Preamble). 

The Labour Relations Act (RSA, 1995) ensures that the fundamental 
rights and fair labour practices outlined in the Constitution are applied to 
all employees including teachers. It regulates relations between employers 
and workers e.g. limitations on the hours of work, and basic standards for 
employment including provisions for meal breaks and rest periods as well 
as different types of leave arrangements (ibid. Preamble). In addition, the 
Basic Conditions of Employment Act (RSA, 1997) and its amendments also 
deal with issues such as the number of hours that may be worked in a week, 
meal breaks, rest periods and leave arrangements. The overall aim of adher- 
ing to the conditions laid out in the Act according to Rakepa (2012, p. 37) is 
to allow PSEs to be productive and achieve their full potential. 

The Employment Equity Act (RSA, 1998a) and its amendments regulate 
matters such as equal opportunity and unfair discrimination in the work- 
place on the grounds of race, gender, sex, pregnancy and marital status, and 
disabilities (RSA, 1998, Preamble). Directly related to health and wellness, 
the Act also regulates medical testing, HIV testing and psychological test- 
ing (RSA, 1998, Section 7). 

The Skills Development Act (RSA, 1998b) and its amendments regard 
the workplace as an active learning environment where employees can 
learn new skills to improve productivity and employment growth (Rakepa, 
2012, p. 39). The long-term objective is to enhance their quality of life and 
productivity whilst giving the employer the competitive edge. Sieberha- 
gen et al. (2009, p. 6) states that this act influences wellness by increasing 
self-confidence and reducing stress. 

While the above legislation applies to both the private and the pub- 
lic sector, there are specific laws and policies that govern public service 
employee wellness. 


Legislation and Policies Governing Public Service Employee Wellness 
The White Paper on Human Resource Management in the Public Service (RSA 


DPSA, 1997) was initiated to influence economic and social transformation 
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by addressing personnel deployment and HR management, based on the 
premise that an effective and efficient public service depends on the com- 
mitment and proficiency of its employees — which in turn depends on how 
employees are managed (DPSA, 1997, Section 1.1). HR management in 
the public service is based on the values stated in the Constitution and 
shifts its focus from typical HR management functions to accommodate 
the needs of the organisation, but also the needs, values and culture of the 
employee. This implies that all matters affecting their careers and working 
environment, including health and wellness, become the responsibility of 
the each state department; from executive and senior management to the 
line managers, individual employees as well as organised labour (Western 
Cape Government, 1997, Introduction and Sections 3.2.5 —3.2.7). 

In 2008 the Employee Health and Wellness Strategic Framework for the 
Public Service (EH and WSF) (RSA DPSA, 2008) was adopted by the DPSA 
to provide a comprehensive, holistic and responsive policy to maintain and 
improve the health and wellness of PSEs, their families and their depend- 
ents. It has its origins in the Employee Assistance Programme (EAP) model, 
confidential, short-term counselling services for individuals with personal 
problems affecting their work performance including wellness educational 
and promotion (Rakepa, 2012, p. 41). However, the EH and WSF takes an 
integrative approach to include the following four areas: firstly, the focus is 
on HIV, AIDS and TB to reduce the incidence and the impact on individ- 
uals, families, communities and society (DPSA, 2008, p. 23); secondly, to 
improve productivity and promote health by managing chronic and infec- 
tious diseases by implementing prevention programmes; risk assessment and 
support (DPSA, 2008, p. 29). In the third place, the focus is on safety, health, 
environment, risk and quality (SHERQ) (DPSA, 2008, p. 36). The fourth 
area is wellness management and proactive promotion of the physical, social, 
emotional, occupational and intellectual wellness of the individual, includ- 
ing supporting them in reaching their optimum levels of productivity and 
potential. Interventions include: creating a workplace culture and climate to 
support wellness; identifying psycho-social health risks; improving work-life 
balance; introducing workplace flexibility to accommodate work, personal 
and family needs; managing productivity and absenteeism, providing health 
education and skills development; managing retirement, elder care, childcare 
and family support; developing awareness and support programmes to deal 
with, among other things, lifestyle diseases, stress, discrimination, victimisa- 
tion, harassment and workplace bullying (DPSA, 2008, p. 31). 
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The Public Service Regulations (RSA DPSA, 2016) specifically refers 
to the responsibility of the heads of department to establish and maintain 
asafe and healthy work environment for employees, and allowing for 
their personal circumstances e.g. health conditions, disability and support 
(DPSA, 2016, Section 53). They are required to allocate adequate human 
and financial resources to appropriate health and well-being programmes 
for PSEs and their families which promote and increase awareness of inter 
alia HIV/AIDS and other sexually transmitted infections (DPSA, 2016, 
Sections 54 and 55). The impact of these programmes is also required to be 
monitored and evaluated. 

While legislation regarding wellness of civil servants does not exclude 
teachers specifically, in South Africa there are specific legislation and poli- 
cies that regulate education and the employment of teachers. 


Legislation and Policies Governing Teacher Wellness 

The terms and conditions of employment of educators are set out in the Per- 
sonnel Administrative Measures (RSA DBE, 2016) and refers to a workload 
that should be “equitable” to ensure that teachers “on a particular level or 
an individual educator is not over-burdened” (DBE, 2016, Section A4.1.4). 
The expectation is that every educator must be able to account for 1800 
actual working hours per annum (RSA DBE, 2016, Section A4.1.5). 

The South African Council for Educators Act (RSA, 2000) organises the 
profession, and the related Code of Professional Ethics (as amended) (South 
African Council for Educators, 2018) regulates relationships between 
teachers and learners, parents, the community, colleagues, the DBE and 
SACE. Interpersonal relationships are furthermore informed by the South 
African Schools Act (RSA, 1996b) that stipulates that the School Governing 
Body (SGB) must consult with teachers, learners and parents about adopt- 
ing a code of conduct for learners at the school (RSA, 1996b, Section 8). It 
requires the SGB to “promote the best interest of the school” and “support 
the principal, educators and other staff of the school in the performance of 
their professional functions” (RSA, 1996b, Section 20). The Regulations to 
Prohibit Initiation Practices in Schools (RSA DoE, 2002) makes it clear that 
“there should be a relationship of mutual trust and respect between learners, 
and between learners and educators” (Section 4.2). 

Under the National Education Policy Act (RSA, 1996c), The National 
policy for an equitable provision of an enabling school physical teaching and 
learning environment (RSA DBE, 2010) defines what an enabling teaching 
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environment is, and guides the provision of such an enviroment (RSA DBE, 
2010, Executive summary). Also under this act, the health of teachers and 
learners is addressed in the Department of Basic Education National Policy 
on HIV, STIS and TB for Learners, Educators, School Support Staff and 
Officials in all Primary and Secondary Schools in the Basic Education Sector 
(RSA DBE, 2017). In the Foreword by the Minister, Ms Angie Motshekga, 
she prioritises the prevention of the spread of the diseases, while continu- 
ing “to provide access to treatment, care and support to those infected and/ 
or affected”. She specifically emphasises that the DBE must “ensure that our 
valued teachers have the means to protect themselves from these diseases, 
and are supported to lead healthy lifestyles through improved Employee 
Health and Wellness Programmes.” The policy stipulates that teachers should 
have access to employee health and safety programmes. These programmes, 
however mainly focus on “a safe and secure environment” and the prevention 
of HIV, STIS and TB and the care and support of teachers living with, or 
affected by, these diseases (RSA DBE, 2017, Sections 6.5.4 and 6.5.5). 

The Action Plan to 2019 Towards the Realisation of Schooling 2030 (RSA 
DBE, 2015) plans to stimulate life-long learning for teachers in Goal 16, and 
in Goal 17 aims for a “teacher workforce that is healthy and enjoys a sense of 
job satisfaction”. The emphasis is on problems in the community, substance 
abuse, HIV and TB, provision of laptops for teachers and teachers’ remu- 
neration. The indicator that they propose to measure job satisfaction with is 
non-absenteeism of teachers from work (RSA DBE, 2015, Section 6.4). 

Several documents relate to school safety, including the Regulations: 
Safety measures at public schools (RSA DoE, 2001) that prohibits drugs 
and dangerous objects at schools, and the Education Laws Amendment Act 
(RSA, 2007) that allows for random search and seizure, as well as drug 
testing in schools. Clearly, the authorities have enabled safety and wellness 
through policies and regulations. 


Discussion 


In view of the importance of teachers to providing quality education, in this 
paper we examine the perspectives of two of the major stakeholders (the 
South African national government as law maker and the DBE as employer) 
in terms of monitoring and managing educators’ levels of wellness. This is 
done by critically analysing the legislation governing employee wellness 
in general, and that of PWEs and teachers in particular. This study has 
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launched us on the road to scrutinise policy content and the socio-economic 
and political context within which it has been written, before exploring its 
translation into practice, and we briefly list our observations. 

Firstly, ubiquitous references to safety, health and wellness of workers 
in the legislation and policy documents indicate that the national govern- 
ment of South Africa, at least as far as policy intent, takes the matter seri- 
ously. Legislation on various levels governs the well-being of all workers 
in the country but also specific groups like PWEs and teachers. Legislators 
have gone to great lengths to develop frameworks to regulate employees’ 
general health as well as HIV/Aids, TB and STDI in particular, and also 
addictions, safety, psychosocial problems and workplace conditions. The 
requirements in legislation guide employers away from the old-style EAPs 
and EWPs with its emphasis on clinical and lifestyle management pro- 
grammes. Instead it engages in social responsibility programmes, empha- 
sises the responsibility towards the families of workers and manages diver- 
sity, transformation and affirmative action (Govender and Terblanche, 2009, 
p. 934; Harper, 2000, p. 318). 

Secondly, the State’s approach to employee wellness is broad and com- 
prehensive, encompassing the physical, psychological, social, and environ- 
mental aspects of health, wellness and safety of workers. At the same time 
policy documents, for instance the Employee Health and Wellness Strategic 
Framework for the Public Service (RSA DPSA, 2008) (EH and WSF), are 
very detailed e.g. referring to minutiae like training managers and super- 
visors in transformation leadership and engagement management (Zuma et 
al., 2016, p. 57); developing time management skills, helping employees to 
develop work-life balance; setting up communal lounges, canteens, gyms, 
and wellness centres as well as introducing aerobic classes and work-based 
sport and fitness activities (Zuma et al., 2016, p. 53). 

Yet, while the policy documents cover a broad range of wellness con- 
cerns it is not unexpected that employee wellness is mostly viewed through 
the lens of curbing the HIV/Aids pandemic. An example is the Depart- 
ment of Basic Education’s 2016 report on The Health of Educators in Pub- 
lic Schools in South Africa indicating that HIV prevalence had increased 
among educators since 2004 (Zuma et al., 2016, pp. 39 and 107) and as 
a result a large section of the report deals with HIV/Aids and related health 
problems like TB among educators. Although reference is made to STIs and 
non-communicable diseases as well as work-related stress, substance abuse, 
environmental concerns such as violence in schools and structural factors 
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such as attrition, large class size and workload, these problems are mostly 
also linked to the HIV/Aids situation. 

While there seems to be a comprehensive legislative framework 
towards workplace wellness and the study by Zuma et al. (2016, p. 102) 
points out that teachers consider their general health to be good, a constant 
stream of media reports and research studies convey the less-than-ideal 
state of South African teachers” health and wellness and the devastating 
consequences it has on their experience of work and on learners’ experience 
of attending school (De Wet, 2010, p. 1458; Govender, 2016; Jacobs and 
De Wet, 2015, pp. 49—52; Vazi et al., 2013, p. 8). This dichotomy suggests 
a possible gap between policy-making and implementation. Indeed, Dreyer 
(2017, p. 1) points out that legislation alone is inadequate to ensure imple- 
mentation of policies and that practice must “become contextually respon- 
sive” to deal with the challenging circumstances within which teachers 
work. 

Based on this last point in particular, we propose that an analysis of 
the implementation of the legislative framework is required to consider the 
reality at grass roots level. 


Conclusion 


With this overview of the relevant legislation and policies in South Africa 
we introduced the question of whether teacher wellness or the seeming 
lack of it, is officially dealt with in the South African legislation. This has 
allowed us to make a number of observations, laying the ground work for 
a follow-up, more penetrating analysis and assessment of policy content 
and implementation, and then to gather empirical evidence from teachers 
(Taylor et al., 1997, p. 37). 

While the focus of the paper is on the South African context, the chal- 
lenges for teachers, and the need to take care of their wellness is imperative 
internationally in the context of the need for quality education for all, and 
we hope this paper will stimulate research in other parts of the world. 
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ABSTRACT: This small case-study research is an exploration into the value 
of formative assessment and the barriers associated with the implemen- 
tation of formative strategies. It begins with research into the current 
literature and then goes on to offer an innovative and original conceptual 
framework, built upon three key benefits of formative assessment and three 
barriers to the implementation of formative assessment. The case study 
had three stages. The initial stage was creating the conceptual framework. 
Secondly, the emerging stage of data collection was a questionnaire that 
was distributed to all the teaching staff within the school. The third stage 
was conducting two interviews, one individual and the other a focus group 
interview. The boundary of this study was that all the participants were 
from one school. However, many of the teachers involved in the study have 
a wide-ranging teaching career, prior to teaching within the current school. 
Some areas of the thesis are particularly interesting and have sparked the 
curiosity to explore and research further, such as the use of formative 
assessment to ensure that teachers act within the moment and modify their 
teaching based on the feedback from implemented strategies. Also, the 
barrier of self-efficacy, with all the dependencies that self-efficacy can be 
affected by has been a particularly interesting area to explore. Some areas 
for further research are suggested at the end. 

KEYWORDS: formative assessment, facilitating learning, self-assessment, 
case study, qualitative, learner autonomy, pragmatic barriers, self-efficacy, 
ideological disposition, formative strategies, teaching, education, teacher 
training 
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Introduction 


This paper looks at the implementation of formative assessment within 
a primary school. It determines the benefits associated with formative 
assessment and considers the barriers that are faced. Two research ques- 
tions were chosen to frame this study and were used throughout the study 
as a constant frame of reference determining the direction of research. The 
research questions were as follows: 


1) What do primary school teachers perceive as the value of formative 
assessment? 
2) What are the barriers to formative assessment? 


Assessment plays a fundamental part in understanding a child holistically. 
It is something that teachers use consistently and inherently throughout 
their daily practice, often without prompt or recognition, yet the word 
‘assessment’ often causes additional burden and stress for teachers. The 
study looks at assessment within the school and determines the challenges 
that teachers are faced with. The research took place in a larger than aver- 
age primary school in a relatively affluent area. The motivation for under- 
taking this study is that the school identified that formative assessment was 
an area that was inconsistent across the school and within classes. Form- 
ative assessment plays such a fundamental part of the entire ‘assessment 
umbrella’ and these are the strategies that are used so naturally within 
teaching. The demanding pace of the primary school curriculum creates the 
potential for difficulty to include everything required within each lesson. 
Therefore the study considers the challenges associated within formative 
assessment and looks to make suggestions for further research that could 
support teachers within the school. 


Literature review 


Although formative assessment is a well-studied area of research, it was 
difficult to find areadily prepared conceptual framework to structure the 
study. Therefore, aninnovative conceptual framework was designed that 
categorised the value of and barriers to formative assessment into sub-sec- 
tions based on answering my research questions. The framework was 
based on the literature found and through the coding of the literature to 
spot recurrent, common themes. The framework was broken into two parts. 
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Firstly, the common themes regarding the value of formative assessment 
are presented and secondly, the barriers associated with formative assess- 
ment are presented. 


While researching the value of formative assessment, the following 


themes appeared predominantly: 


Firstly, formative assessment is beneficial for and contributes to facili- 
tating children's learning (Black, 1998; Harrison, 2012). 

Secondly, formative assessment is a way of ensuring that teachers act 
‘in the moment’. This sub-section also refers to teachers modifying 
the lesson appropriately to meet the children’s needs (Heritage, 2010; 
Clarke, 2014). 

Thirdly, a value within formative assessment is allowing and enabling 
children to be in control of their own learning (Black and Wiliam, 
1998; Leahy et al., 2005). 


While researching the barriers to implementing formative assessment, the 
following themes were found to be significant: 


Firstly, and most significantly, were the pragmatic barriers in imple- 
menting formative assessment. These include time restraints in all 
stages of the assessment process, the demanding pace of lessons and 
the arduous and content-heavy curriculum to be followed (Box, Skoog, 
and Dabbs, 2015). 

Secondly, the barriers that were closely related to self-belief, self-ef- 
ficacy and personal identity that teachers have that may prevent them 
from successfully executing formative assessment or being unable to 
implement formative assessment to the highest quality (Pajares, 2009; 
Yan and Cheng, 2015). 

Thirdly, barriers relating to ideological disposition, such as not hav- 
ing been provided with high-quality or practical training to support 
assessment within teaching beyond the stage of in-service training 
(Vlachou, 2015). 


Formative assessment 


Learning is a continuum rather than a job to be completed (Clarke, 2014). 
Along this continuum, the ‘thorny issue of assessment’ (Harrison, 2012) 
plays a crucial part in supporting learning and adapting teaching to meet 
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students” individual needs (Leahy et al., 2005). It is a well-received notion 
that school assessments serve two purposes: summative and formative (Yan 
and Cheng, 2015). However, through the eradication of levels, this view of 
teaching in the UK curriculum intended to change. By removing distract- 
ing, over-generalised levels and misleading signals, the government hoped 
to ensure deep, secure knowledge and understanding (GB: Department for 
Education, 2015). Standardised testing does play a big part in the holistic 
picture of a child; however, formative assessment began with a move away 
from summative assessment to help children to progress at being more in 
control of their learning (Clarke, 2014). 


Benefits of formative assessment 


The first benefit, regarding the importance of assessment in facilitating 
children’s learning, has been well established (Antoniou and James, 2013). 
Effective formative assessment is known to increase self-esteem and raise 
the standards especially for children of lower ability (Black, 1998). The 
impact of formative assessment on children’s learning is clear. Harrison 
(2012) advocates that formative assessment provides teachers and learners 
with data on their learning so that their future experiences can be matched 
to their needs, while Gardner (2012) explains that assessment in education 
should, first and foremost, serve the purpose of supporting learning. 

The second benefit established is a common thread throughout all lit- 
erature on formative assessment: it is the decisions and processes made in 
the moment and the opportunities created that move children’s learning 
forward. Therefore, some authors see that all assessment is formative when 
the teachers use the information for formative purposes (Antoniou and 
James, 2013). Formative assessment encompasses all those activities under- 
taken by teachers that provide information within the lesson, which is then 
used as feedback to modify the teaching and learning activities in which 
they are engaged. It is when teachers make judgements and adjustments 
to teaching and learning in response to the assessment information. With 
guidance from Black and Wiliam, Heritage (2010) observes that formative 
assessment is not a thing that just tests children, but a process that occurs 
during teaching and learning involving both teachers and students. Clarke 
(2014) reciprocates this idea, explaining that mid-lesson ‘learning stops’ 
enable pupils to actively improve their work by seeing excellent examples 
and discussing possible improvements. Furthermore, Sornson (2012) refers 
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to formative assessment as an ongoing, dynamic process because it delivers 
information during the instructional process. This part of the conceptual 
framework is significant because the pedagogy of formative assessment is 
designed upon making modifications to teaching to meet the needs of the 
children and as Leahy et al. (2005, p. 18) suggests, "In a classroom that 
uses assessment to support learning, the divide between instruction and 
assessment blurs.” Therefore, when assessment is implemented effectively, 
it is so embedded within the teaching at that moment, that the process of 
assessment is flawlessly integrated. 

The third recurring theme observed within the literature was the sig- 
nificance of formative assessment in enabling children to take control over 
their learning. How children see themselves and their ability is central to 
the success of the learning environment (Clarke, 2003) and therefore, it is 
fundamental that children feel that they are in a secure environment that 
allows them to take risks and develop as autonomous learners. For feedback 
and assessment to be effective, it must cause thinking (Leahy et al., 2005). 
A key development made by Leahy et al. (2005) to Black and Wiliam's 
(1998) fundamental work on formative assessment identifies the impor- 
tance of students becoming the owners of their own learning. Formative 
assessment is crucial in providing the opportunity and platform for chil- 
dren to succeed as autonomous learners. 


Barriers to formative assessment 


The pragmatic barriers associated with formative assessment refer to the 
challenges that are faced when dealing with formative assessment realisti- 
cally and not theoretically. Box et al. (2015) worked with science teachers 
in secondary schools to identify the internally constructed and externally 
imposed contextual elements that constrained the use of formative assess- 
ment. Despite the fact that the study looked at secondary teachers, the views 
and observations extracted appear to be relevant in primary education too. 
A particularly interesting restraint or barrier identified in the study is that the 
teachers felt compelled to keep a demanding pace throughout their lessons 
that in turn kept them from reaching the full potential of formative assessment 
practices. Also, the pace needed to be retained in order to cover the required 
content of the curriculum that then caused the teachers to be reactive, rather 
than proactive. Likewise, in a study by Andrade and Cizek (2010), it was 
found that formative assessment strategies need to be maximally effective to 
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make successful progress toward intended outcomes, which means keeping 
pace with increasing demands and expectations. When these expectations 
are unable to be upheld, students (and teachers) soon view their efforts as 
diminishing and most may eventually stop trying. 

The second barrier presented is self-efficacy. Self-efficacy was well 
documented in the literature, as was formative assessment. However, there 
appeared to be no literature that analysed teacher self-efficacy within 
implementing formative assessment. Professional identity is multi-faceted 
and it is not a fixed attribute of a person but a relational phenomenon (Bei- 
jaard, Meijer, and Verloop, 2004). One of the major facets of professional 
identity is how good (or bad) you think you are at something and that is 
closely linked to self-efficacy beliefs. Self-efficacy beliefs are defined as 
the judgements that individuals hold about themselves and about their capa- 
bilities to perform courses of action at designated levels (Pajares, 2009). 
Self-efficacy is a widely used indicator of perceived difficulty (Yan and 
Cheng, 2015). More importantly, teachers’ self-efficacy is a special type of 
self-efficacy that refers to one's beliefs in their capabilities to organise and 
execute the courses of action required to produce given attainments (Ban- 
dura, 1997). Pajares (2009) stresses that self-efficacy is not to be confused 
with outcome expectations. The teachers” workplace is a landscape that is 
very persuasive, demanding and restrictive (Reynolds, 1996). It is therefore 
important that teachers’ self-efficacy is high because perceived self-effi- 
cacy is theorised to influence performance accomplishments both directly 
and indirectly on self-set goals (Zimmerman, Bandura, and Martinez-Ponz, 
1992). These performance accomplishments are required in the fast-paced 
and demanding environment of a primary classroom. 

The lack of appropriate teacher training and ideological disposition can 
also act as abarrier to implementing formative assessment. Poole (2016) 
mentions the lack of teacher training or professional development that acts as 
a barrier to implementing formative assessment in China. This is true too in 
England, whereby ineffective teacher professional development is an obsta- 
cle of effective formative assessment (Vlachou, 2015). This lack of training 
is closely related to the unequal distribution of resources (Zhang et al., in 
Poole, 2016). In England, one of the challenges of implementing formative 
assessment is the lack of understanding among teachers about the principles 
behind the procedures (Vlachou, 2015). Itappears to be a recurrent theme in 
the literature that there is an abundance of literature on effective theory, yet 
this does not closely align to the realistic paradigm within practice. 
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Methodology 


Methodological approach 

This study intended to gain a deeper understanding of assessment through 
the eyes of others, to be able to see behind the complexities and challenges 
that are faced within this specific domain. The qualitative nature of this 
research will press for the understanding of complex interrelations (Stake, 
1995) within formative assessment. 


Participants 

A key part of my research is the acknowledgment that the participants 
whowill be investigated have knowledge and feelings independent of the 
contribution given to this research (Hammersley, 2012). 


Data collection methods 

The influence on the choices of method and methodology was the decision 
for the study to be idiographic, built upon true description and narrative. 
The study followed Robson's suggestion to "listen more than you speak” 
(2011, p. 282). Qualitative small-scale research methods were considered 
the most appropriate and although the findingsmay not have been general- 
izable beyond the school, they were informative in nature. Integrated within 
the case-study research was the use of questionnaires and interviews. 


Ethical considerations 

Throughout each stage of the study, informed consent was obtained and 
each participant was assured thatconfidentiality and anonymity would 
adhere to British Educational Research Association’s ethical guidelines 
(BERA, 2011). 


Case study 

Case-study research was chosen since it allows in-depth, multi-faceted 
explorations of complex issues in their real-life settings (Crowe et al., 2011). 
The study used a case-study approach through the investigation of contem- 
porary phenomenon — the ‘case’ — in its real-world context (Yin, 2014, p. 2). 
It used a single-case design, referring to the school in which the teachers 
are employed, and was revelatory in nature by offering the opportunity to 
research a case that is heretofore ‘unsearched’ (Yin, 2009). While previ- 
ous research suggests that case studies are a poor basis for generalisation 
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(Stake, 1995), the intention was not to generalise beyond the school; rather 
it was to understand the current theoretical position of the school and to 
be able to make suggestions for further research to move forward in the 
implementation of formative assessment. 

Some researchers question the value of case-study research because it 
is difficult to cross-check the information (Bell and Waters, 2014). However, 
triangulation was used to see the same thing from different perspectives 
(Laws, Harper, and Marcus, 2013). Triangulation of the research methods 
was therefore an effort to increase the internal validity of the study. Fur- 
thermore, an epistemological decision was made to validate the research 
with the participants, as suggested by Elliot (1978). This was completed 
at two stages: firstly after the interview stage, and then after the analysis 
of the data. This was to ensure that the participants had informed consent 
throughout the entire process of the research. 

Twenty questionnaires were distributed to the teachers, the senior 
leadership team and the Special Educational Needs Co-ordinator (SENCo). 
A questionnaire was also given to a trainee teacher within the school. These 
questionnaires were used as the emerging stage of the data collection pro- 
cess in preparation for the interviews. 

Theoretical sampling was undertaken for the interviews based on the 
responses given to the questionnaires. Interviews were used since they 
provide the opportunity tofollow up ideas, probe responses and investigate 
motives and feelings, which a questionnaire can never do (Bell and Waters, 
2014). Two lengthy interviews were conducted. The first was a semi-struc- 
tured interview with a teacher who had prior access to the suggested ques- 
tions and talking points. The second was a focus-group interview. The 
three participants that made up the focus group were working within the 
same team at school and therefore had existing familiarity that facilitated 
discussion. 

Since this was asmall-scale study, it may be that if it were to be 
repeated, it would uncover significantly different results. However, the 
research instrument that I have created is neutral in effect and would be 
“consistent across multiple occasions of use” (Denscombe, 2014, p. 303). To 
ensure that the study is clear and repeatable, a condensed summary of my 
research collection process is situated below. 
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Research for conceptual framework 
v 
Pilot questionnaire distributed and changes made 
v 
Pilot questionnaire distributed and changes made 
ev 
Revised questionnaire distributed 


v 


Returned questionnaires analysed 


4 


Interview sample selected 


Individual interview conducted 


« 


Interview transcription 


Individual interview conducted 


« 


Focus group interview conducted 
Interview transcription 


Questionnaire and interview data almalgamated 
v 


Data coded against proposed conceptual framework 
v 
In depth and thorough data analysis 


Figure 1. Representation of the research process 


Reliability and validity 

To ensure that the research was valid, a paper trail was acquired through- 
out the entire process. The interviews were recorded using a recording app 
called ‘Recorder’. Permission was obtained to record the interviews prior to 
them commencing and it was explained that it would be used for transcrip- 
tion and analysis throughout the study. The interviews were transcribed on 
the day of the recordings and the participants were offered the opportunity 
to read through the transcription to ensure that everything transcribed was 
valid and exactly as was said. All participants declined the offer to read 
through the transcript. 
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The three benefits of formative assessment that were presented in the litera- 
ture were facilitation, formative assessment within the moment and the pro- 
cess of enabling children to be in control of their own learning.In hindsight, 
the wording of the questionnaires gave more opportunity for the benefits of 
formative assessment to be discussed, than the shape of the interview did. 
The structure of the interviews scaffolded the conversations towards the 
barriers to the implementation of formative assessment because the inter- 
viewees had been selected from their responses to the questionnaires. 


Facilitating formative assessment 

Within the responses to the questionnaire, the emphasis on how formative 
assessment facilitates children's learning was clear. One participant iden- 
tified that: 


[Formative assessment] determines progress and gaps in learning and 
understanding that can help teachers to monitor pupils’ progress and give 
feedback that helps children to move on in their learning. 


There was an optional box at the end of the questionnaire that offered partici- 
pants the opportunity to add any further comments. Six of the eleven partici- 
pants chose to add a comment and within these six responses, three referred to 
the benefit of formative assessment in children’s learning. This emphasises the 
findings from the literature, whereby formative assessment moves children’s 
learning forward (Black and Wiliam, 1998; Antoniou and James, 2013). 


Formative assessment ‘in the moment’ 

The findings from the data correlate with the literature found regarding how 
formative assessment is used ‘in the moment’ to inform learning (Black 
and Wiliam, 1998; Sornson, 2012; Antoniou and James, 2013). Within the 
questionnaires, there was an abundance of relevant responses encompass- 
ing this theme. In fact, of the benefits discussed, this was the most common 
theme that appearedin the data. 

Whilst analysing the data, two sub-themes emerged.While both fitted 
within the theme of formative assessment ‘in the moment’, they had signif- 
icantly different emphasis. The two sub-themes suggested are as follows: 
firstly, the time element of formative assessment and how frequently it 
takes place; secondly, the process of changing teaching based upon forma- 
tive assessment strategies. 
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The time element of formative assessment was presented in response 
to Question 1 (What is formative assessment?) as: “Formative assessment is 
the daily (minute by minute even) assessment of a child’s ability and attain- 
ment.” Furthermore, how frequently formative assessment should take 
place was identified too: “A range of assessment methods that take place 
during EVERY lesson in order to inform the teaching and learning.” This 
response to the questionnaire is one piece of information that was found 
to be interchangeable between both sub-themes, because it mentions the 
frequency that formative assessment needs to be happening within each 
lesson, while also placing a prevalence of consequently changing teaching 
based upon the strategies that have taken place. 

The second sub-theme that appeared in the responses to the question- 
naire was the adaptation process that needed to happen based on the form- 
ative assessment strategies that had taken place. Of the two sub-themes, 
this was more recurrent. Anexample of the responses to Question 1 (What 
is formative assessment?) is: “Making decisions throughout a lesson or 
a series of lessons regarding children’s understanding in order to shape the 
direction of the lesson.” This response was poignant because it correlates 
closely with the literature found, particularly with the influential work by 
Black and Wiliam (1998) that emphasises that for formative assessment to 
be effective, it must happen during the lesson, andit also really clarifies the 
purpose of formative assessment because without the modification to the 
lesson, the learning that takes place may be limited. 

The benefit of using formative assessment within the lesson to trans- 
form children’s learning is clear within the literature and the findings from 
the questionnaire responses. A key quote from the questionnaires that 
coagulates this idea is: “Formative assessment should be continuous and 
on-going in every classroom, all the time, for it to be effective.” 


Enabling children to be in control of their own learning 
Creating learning autonomy appeared to form acrucial part of formative 
assessment as defined within the literature, with Pedder and James (2012) 
suggesting that to promote learning autonomy, teachers needed to widen the 
scope for students to be able to have greater autonomy over their learning objec- 
tives and in assessment of their own learning. However, within the responses 
to the questionnaire, the reference to this theme was extremely limited. 

When responding to Question 3 [Which formative assessment strategies 
do you feel are of most value to children?], three participants mentioned 
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self-assessment, which correlates with the literature presented by Clarke 
(2014), who advocates self-assessment as an important opportunity to be able 
to involve children in their learning as much as possible. Additionally, one 
of the participants mentioned child-generated success criteria and "having 
the child as the teacher — explain the concept in their own words”. These are 
strategies of formative assessment that would encourage children to be more 
in control of their learning. However, this same participant later adds that 
using self-assessment and the two other strategies mentioned could be a bar- 
rier because “children don’t fully understand what they are being asked to do 
and often have numerous guesses until they appear to have got it correct.” 

It is therefore important to remember the work of Wiliam (2011),which 
explains that whether or not students can assess themselves accurately 
is irrelevant, because it is actually whether they can develop sufficient 
insights into their own learning and improve on it. Therefore, self-assess- 
ment should enable children to be more in control of their learning because 
the autonomy is placed within the child’s reach and it is their responsibility 
to strive further for their own self-sufficiency. 


Pragmatic barriers 

Pragmatic barriers arethe barriers that teachers face most regularly, such as 
being required to keep up with the demanding pace of lessons (Box et al., 
2015). Of the three barriers presented in the conceptual framework, prag- 
matic barriers were by far the most prevalent within the findings from the 
questionnaires. To demonstrate quite how frequent, in response to Question 
4 [What are the barriers to formative assessment?], eight out of the eleven 
participants referred to one or more pragmatic barriers within implement- 
ing formative assessment. 

The many responses that included time as a barrier were very frequent 
within the responses from the teachers. The predominant barrier referred 
to within the literature was the demanding pace of the classroom; however, 
within the findings it was the time allocated to implementing assessment. 
This could suggest that there is a discrepancy between the well-intentioned 
theory and the reality within classroom practice (Chen et al., 2014). Further 
pragmatic barriers that were mentioned were “mixed ability groupings”, 
“accessing all children”, “too much time spent lesson planning”. Another 
pragmatic barrier that carried more weight than these was the size of the 
classes. The findings from the questionnaires present two significant barri- 
ers and some smaller, less frequently mentioned pragmatic barriers. 
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It is comparable within the findings from the interviews that pragmatic 
barriers were the most frequently coded. It is discernible that the ultimate 
and central barrier that teachers faced, whether represented through the 
literature, questionnaires or interviews is time. The focus group partici- 
pants identified that: “time is definitely one of the biggest barriers, in my 
experience”. This was corroborated and continued: “because it’s hard to get 
around everyone in the time that you’ve got, especially if you find someone 
that’s not getting it and requires a lot more attention.” Another poignant 
quotation from the individual interview was: 


The biggest barrier is time. Time constraints in every aspect, to plan and 
to teach effectively. Because if you’re not planning effectively, then you 
won’t be able to assess effectively within the lesson because you’ve not had 
enough time to properly plan the lesson, or you know, make time to plan 
assessment opportunities within the lesson. 


The above quotation explains that time affects every stage of the teaching 
and learning process, which furthers a suggestion made by Box et al. (2015) 
whereby teachers are so under pressure to fulfil the demanding role of the 
classroom teacher that it is problematic in how much can they physically 
manage to do within each lesson. 

Another pragmatic barrier explored within the interviews is the use of 
adult support. When asked to identify the barriers of formative assessment, 
one participant in the focus group said: 


Definitely adult support, because you know you haven’t always got some- 
one and I’m sure that further up the school, you have even less support 
from additional adults and that makes it difficult to spread your time well. 


This is extremely significant as a barrier, because it can vary so much 
between classrooms and could therefore be seen as either a barrier or an 
excellent tool. 


Self-efficacy barriers 

Within the conceptual framework, there appeared to be no literature that 
directly analysed teacher self-efficacy within implementing formative 
assessment. Due to the nature of a questionnaire, identifying self-efficacy 
is subjective and therefore a Likert scale was used to assist understanding 
of how confident the participants were in implementing formative assess- 
ment. Within the responses to the questions, there were a few responses that 
were coded to be closely linked with self-efficacy. The following response 
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suggested that this participant had low self-efficacy in being able to imple- 
ment formative assessment to the highest standard. When answering what 
the barriers to formative assessment were, they responded: 


I haven't had enough subject knowledge or training so I'm not very good at 
doing formative assessment all the time. 


This statement could overlap with the barrier about ideological disposition, 
due to the reference to the lack of training that could be seen to be out of the 
control of the particular teacher. However, this suggests that they feel that 
they are not as good as they can be at implementing formative assessment, 
regardless of the reason behind this. Additionally, the perception ofwhy this 
participant feels that they are not good at implementing formative assessment 
is irrelevant. The feeling of not being able to implement formative assessment 
effectively represents their low self-efficacy in being able to complete the task 
of formative assessment and to produce given attainments. 

Within the Likert-scale questions, when asked How confident are you 
in implementing formative assessment?, five participants selected ‘some 
confidence’, four participants selected ‘relatively confident’ and one partic- 
ipant selected ‘extremely confident’. There was one participant that left this 
question unanswered. It is difficult to analyse this qualitatively because 
it is simply a box that has been ticked and has the capacity to be analysed 
quantitatively. However, when looking at this with intentional objectivity, 
it shows that fewer participants ticked ‘extremely confident’, with most 
favouring ‘some confidence’. It could be for many reasons that they have 
not selected ‘extremely confident’, such as not wanting to appear overly 
confident. One reason may be that they have low self-belief in their ability 
to implement formative assessment. 

Formative assessment is used to facilitate children’s learning and 
teacher self-efficacy is based on whether teachers have been able to pro- 
duce the given attainment (Bandura, 1997), such as moving a child’s 
learning on within individual lessons and building up to a larger picture 
of assessment and data. The findings from both interviews identified some 
evidence of teacher self-efficacy towards specific tasks. This is important 
to remember that self-efficacy is not general, but task-specific. Within 
the focus group interview, there were afew statements made that could 
be suggested to demonstrate low self-efficacy in regard to certain strate- 
gies of formative assessment. One participant said: “I probably think my 
questions are a bit high”, while another said, “I’m not good at visualiser 
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stops," I definitely don’t do that as much as we're expected to”. These state- 
ments suggest that within these areas, the participants do not feel as confident 
within their ability, but this does not necessarily influence their self-efficacy 
towards all aspects of formative assessment. Therefore, while they may have 
low self-efficacy in implementing questions, they may have high self-efficacy 
in, for example, talk partners.* 

One participant openly spoke about areas of formative assessment that 
they felt they were both good and bad at: 


My questioning could be more open. I’m very good at closed questions and 
grabbing understanding and I’m also quite good at giving verbal feedback 
by showing them what they can improve or what they have done well and 
then taking that to visualiser stops. 


This truly embodies the intricacy of self-efficacy and how within one small 
aspect of formative assessment, there are layers which someone may feel 
that they are good or bad at. All these feelings towards strategies will affect 
how they are implemented. Furthermore, there are many dependencies that 
can change self-efficacy within tasks, such as that referred to in a response- 
from the individual interview when discussing barriers: “I’m not as good as 
I could be because I just don’t have the time.” This suggests that in an ideal 
world, without the demanding pace and constricted time aspect of teaching, 
this teacher would be far better at formative assessment, again linking to 
the literature that there are discrepancies between well-intentioned theory 
and actual practice (Chen et al., 2014). 


Ideological disposition 

Within the literature, ideological disposition was identified as an entirely 
separate strand to pragmatic barriers. However, within the findings from the 
questionnaires and interviews, ideological disposition is closely correlated 
and perhaps actually is a pragmatic barrier. The dispositions presented are 
similar to those in the literature, such as lack of sufficient training and lack 
of subject knowledge (Vlachou, 2015; Poole, 2016). Due to the responses 
from the questionnaire, it is felt that pragmatic barriers and ideological dis- 
position are so closely related that they can both now be presented under 
the single theme of pragmatic barriers. The interviews were still critically 


A visualiser is a classroom resource that connects to a computer and allows documents or ob- 
jects to be enlarged and shown on screen with clarity. 


The strategy ‘talk partners’ encourages children to discuss a question or topic with their part- 
ner before contributing their ideas. 
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analysed in order to code any findings that represented barriers to do 
with ideological disposition. The main discussion point that related to this 
theme was the amount of training that the participants had had. Despite hav- 
ing had extensive training, there were ideological issues presented within 
the focus group interview. Two points that were made were extremely 
interesting: 


— I would say that we all know what it is, and we all know what we 
should be doing, but in your training the barriers are not considered. 

— With the training, you often look at formative assessment in its own 
little bubble, without the time constraints, without the pressure of sum- 
mative assessment and then those [formative assessment strategies] get 
pushed to the side perhaps. 


Itwas significant that, while the training was thorough and wide-ranging, it 
removed formative assessment from the reality of the classroom and did not 
truly prepare teachers for the highly demanding classroom. This section 
has looked at ideological disposition as a barrier of implementing formative 
assessment. The main barrier correlating with this theme is surprisingly 
how unprepared teachers are for the realities of the classroom. This, once 
again, interconnects ideological disposition with the pragmatic barriers that 
have been previously presented. 


Discussion 


The research questions were as follows: 


1) What do primary school teachers perceive as the value of formative 
assessment? 
2) What are the barriers to formative assessment? 


Both the interviews and the questionnaires allowed a clear and thorough 
exploration into both questions; however, the second question was explored 
in more depth, due to the structure of the interviews and the ways in which 
they developed. The value of formative assessment was not overtly explored 
within the interviews. Primarily, the conversations in both interviews 
related closely tothe barriers found in formative assessment. This does not 
mean to say that the question was not answered in full because, through the 
passion that the participants transmitted, it was clear as a researcher that 
they were all enthused with the impact that formative assessment can have 
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— but that they were frustrated with the barriers presented,whichcan have 
a negative impact upon their implementation of formative strategies. Their 
passion created the opportunity for a particularly interesting discussion. 

The second research question was explored thoroughly in connection 
to the conceptual framework. Pragmatic barriers formed the largest part 
of the discussion within the interviews, with time prevailing as the most 
significant factor. Time was considered to act as a barrier throughout the 
whole formative assessment process, from planning to executing and eval- 
uating lessons. Time appeared to be the overarching barrier that affected 
formative assessment generally, but it was also considered as having an 
impact on the other barriers mentioned within the interviews. For exam- 
ple, when the demanding role of the classroom teacher was mentioned, this 
again linked closely with time because part of the reason for the hugely 
arduous role is that teachers feel theydo not have the time to essentially “get 
everything done”. Other important barriers mentioned were the use of adult 
support, and a teacher’s low self-efficacy and training that did not prepare 
them for the reality of a bustling and vibrant classroom. 


Conclusions 


The first research question looked at the value of formative assessment. This 
question was answered less explicitly and was presented predominantly 
through inferring the responses given to the interview and questionnaires. 
The benefits of formative assessment were paramount throughout each 
stage of the research process. The data collected from the questionnaires 
and interviews reiterated the importance of formative assessment in facili- 
tating children’s learning as found within the literature. 

The second research question was more dominant throughout the study 
and formed a larger part of the discussion in both the questionnaires and 
interviews. The pragmatic barriers that were identified as a theme within 
the conceptual framework were touched upon in the findings, but addition- 
ally new barriers were presented that supported the theme, such as the use 
of adult support and the time aspect throughout the whole implementation 
procedure of formative assessment. The interviews created a platform 
to discuss the teacher training that prepared teachers for implementing 
formative assessment. It was identified that the training itself was not a bar- 
rier and was thorough and inclusive, but that the training did not readily 
prepare teachers for how demanding the primary classroom can be. This 
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therefore creates a barrier that resonates with the suggestion by Chen et al. 
(2014) that one of the key barriers to implementing formative assessment 
is the discrepancy between well-intentioned theory and realities within the 
classroom. 

The other barrier that formed part of the conceptual framework was 
self-efficacy. Through the literature, questionnaires and the interviews, the 
intricacy of self-efficacy has been evident. Equal to this was the dependency 
on external factors that can heavily impact on how teachers feel towards 
particular tasks. A significant determiner is the time that teachers have 
to implement formative assessment. The time barrier inevitably affects 
every stage of formative assessment, including ateacher's self-efficacy, 
but teacher self-efficacy is not a controlled variable. Self-efficacy can vary 
throughout lessons and throughout strategies of formative assessment, and 
will change. However, one thing that was identified throughout the liter- 
ature was that self-efficacy will inevitably affect how a teacher performs 
a task. 


Implications for further research 


While it has been clearly stated that the results are not generalizable beyond 
the school, it has been a unique case that has provided some suggestions 
for further research. These suggestions would beresearch into the troubling 
impact that the time barrier has on teachers and looking at suitable modifi- 
cations that could help to overcome this, research into teacher self-efficacy 
and how this can affect teachers in a variety of ways, and research into the 
intricacy of self-efficacy. In terms of further research suggested specifically 
from work with the teachers, recommendationswould be to study what sup- 
porting adults perceive as their role in implementing formative assessment, 
research into successes using formative assessment to create a bank of good 
examples for teachers to refer to,and finally, research into how well teacher 
training prepares teachers for the reality of a demanding classroom. 
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ABSTRACT: Physical activity has a positive effect on the health of adoles- 
cents. It plays a significant role in their somatic and psycho-emotional 
development. The impact of physical activity on mental body representa- 
tions is little known. Hence, the major aim of the present study was to 
investigate the relationship between physical activity and the mental 
representations of the body. The following research question was posed: 
are there significant differences between adolescents presenting differ- 
ent levels of physical activity in terms of body image, body schema and 
body awareness. A group of 437 adolescent boys (n= 208; 47.6%) and girls 
(n=229; 52.4%), aged from 14 to 16 (M=15.02, SD=0.82) participated 
in the study. They completed the following measures: 1) A demographic 
survey, 2) A Battery of Tests of Body Self Representations, and 3) A sin- 
gle item question about the intensity of physical activity during the week. 
The results indicate that groups reporting different intensities of physical 
activity significantly differ in terms of the level of body schema and body 
awareness. Body image does not differentiate the group of girls. Preven- 
tive recommendations for teacher education are included. 

KEYWORDS: mental body representations, body image, body schema, body 
awareness, physical activity, adolescence 


Introduction 


Physical activity plays asignificant role in the normative mental devel- 
opment of adolescents. Physical activity in adolescence has potentially 
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beneficial effects on reducing depression (Biddle and Asare, 2011). Higher 
levels of physical activity in adolescence are associated with lower levels 
of depressive symptoms among adolescent boys and girls (Baldursdottir 
et al., 2017; McDowell, MacDonncha, and Herring, 2017). The relation 
between physical activity and depression is mediated by body-esteem 
(Chae, Kang, and Ra, 2017). Furthermore, moderate and high physical 
activity are inversely related with anxiety and high trait anxiety in ado- 
lescents (McDowell, MacDonncha, and Herring, 2017). It also has a posi- 
tive effect on other intrapersonal characteristics by increasing self-esteem 
and improving cognitive performance and academic achievement (Biddle 
and Asare, 2011). Interestingly, positive relations between more frequent 
vigorous physical activity and the reporting of fewer symptoms of depres- 
sion, anxiety, low self-esteem, and life dissatisfaction were noticed only in 
self-report measures, but not in objective measurement of physical activity 
(Hrafnkelsdottir et al., 2018). 

Regular physical activity by adolescents, especially of a moder- 
ate-to-vigorous intensity, is positively related to various physical health 
outcomes (e.g. healthy body weight and low rates of chronic disease) (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2008), and not only during 
adolescence. It can result in positive effects in later life, during adulthood 
(Twisk, Kemper, and van Mechelen, 2002). Despite the fact that personal 
and health benefits from physical activity are well grounded inthe literature, 
it is observed that the physical activity of adolescents gradually declines. 
The greatest decrease of physical activity occurs between childhood and 
adolescence (Nader et al., 2008; Troiano et al., 2008), and is so dramatic 
that over half of the adolescents in upper-secondary schools do not achieve 
the recommended daily intensity of physical activity (Baldursdottir et al., 
2017). A particularly significant decline in physical activity occurs among 
girls (Nader et al., 2008; Troiano et al., 2008). Girls in early adolescence 
have a high risk of becoming inactive and losing positive health outcomes 
related to physical activity (Budd et al., 2018). Girls have lower physical 
activity levels than boys for all ages (Nader et al., 2008; Troiano et al., 
2008). Adolescent boys reported significantly higher levels of physical 
activity and body-esteem than girls (Chae, Kang, and Ra, 2017). During 
early adolescence boys are more active than girls, whether physical activ- 
ity is measured via self-report (Dumith et al., 2011) or objectively (Moore 
et al., 2014). Although a decline in physical activity during adolescence 
also occurs in boys, and its course is more precipitous, adolescent boys 
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still maintained higher levels of physical activity than adolescent girls 
(Benitez-Porres et al., 2016). The disparate decline in intensity of physical 
activity in boys and girls makes it necessary to identify the reasons for 
this phenomenon, and to find pathways to reverse this decline (Nader et al., 
2008; Troiano et al., 2008). 

Body self is defined as the central instance responsible for the way 
of experiencing one’s own body (Krueger, 2002). It constitutes the first, 
and at the same time the most fundamental subsystem of the self (Mirucka 
and Sakson-Obada, 2012), and consists of multidimensional body rep- 
resentations (Mirucka, 2018). Somatosensory information from the inside 
and the outside of the body is constantly processed in the form of mental 
representations of the body (Gallagher, 2005; Krueger; 2002, Mirucka, 
2018). The development of body representations is based on complex brain 
mechanisms related to perception: interoception, proprioception and exter- 
oception (Mirucka, 2018). In the literature the classical division relates to 
body schema and body image (Cole and Paillard, 1995; Gallagher, 2005; 
Head and Holmes, 1911). According to Mirucka (2017; 2018), there are not 
two but three main mental body representations. Apart from body schema 
and body image, body awareness is also distinguished. 

Body image — most often described in the literature — is based mainly 
on exteroception. It relates to the individual perception manner of one’s 
body, particularly in the context of physical appearance (Gallagher, 2005). 
This mental body representation includes perceptions, beliefs and emotions 
directed towards the body. Body image is a complex and multifaceted con- 
struct (Pruzinsky and Cash, 2002), but initially the attention of researchers 
was focused on its negative aspects (e.g. body dissatisfaction). The latest 
investigations regard broader facets, especially positive body image (Tylka, 
2011). Positive body image is a multi-aspectual construct distinct from 
negative body image. It includes various variables regarding positive expe- 
rience of one’s own body, such as: holding favourable opinions of the body, 
respecting the body, inner positivity influencing outer demeanour, rejecting 
prescriptive ideals of appearance, broad conceptualisation of beauty (Tylka 
and Wood-Barcalow, 2015), and having love, confidence, respect and 
appreciation for, and acceptance of, one’s physical appearance and abilities 
(Wood-Barcalow, Tylka, and Augustus-Horvath, 2010). 

Body schema is based mostly on the arrangement of proprioceptive 
information resulting from the acts of motion and movement in space, 
as well as from the acts of body ownership (Gallagher, 2005). All these 
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sensations are shaped in the form of neuronal maps that show multi-modal 
aspects of the body state and the functioning of the organism during move- 
ment (Gallagher, 2005; Mirucka and Sakson-Obada, 2012). Body schema 
constitutes the system of mental representations, including body posture, 
body position, awareness of body form, and awareness of the body in space 
(Jacob and Jeannerod, 2005). 

The third mental body representation, body awareness, is mostly based 
on interoception, but outreaches it (Craig, 2003). Body awareness relates to 
the individual attentional focus on and awareness of internal body sensa- 
tions (Mehling et al., 2009; Mirucka, 2018), and its essence is the person's 
attitude towards information coming from one's own body (Mirucka, 2018). 
It encompasses such experiences as feeling tension/relaxation in muscles, 
anxiety/joy due to perceived information from the inside of the body, or 
a sense of effectiveness/ineffectiveness in directing attention to one's own 
bodily sensations. 

Mental body representations are not only interesting phenomena, but 
also an important part of personality and identity (ibid.). They have a mean- 
ingful role in maintaining mental health and well-being (e.g. body image, 
Dalley and Vidal, 2013; Gillen, 2015; Tylka and Kroon van Diest, 2013), 
and in cognitive functioning (e.g. Gibbs, 2006). 

During adolescence the mental body representations are intensely 
transformed (Assaiante, et al., 2014; Cash and Pruzinsky, 2002; Gallagher, 
2005). Changing body proportions and developing secondary sex char- 
acteristics change a child’s body into an adult female/male body. This is 
reflected in a significant change in body image (Cash and Pruzinsky, 2002). 
Body schema is also influenced by pubertal changes. Increasing body 
height and weight temporarily change adolescents’ ability of motor control, 
which is reflected in changes in body schema (Choudhury et al., 2007; Viel, 
Vaugoyeau, and Assaiante, 2009). Adolescents’ intentional activity can also 
change body representations. Involvement in different types of activity is 
related to the degree of body schema activation and its consequent level of 
development (Mirucka, 2016). This observation led us to the question of 
the relationship between voluntary physical activity and the development 
of mental body representations in adolescents. 

To our knowledge, the impact of physical activity on different mental 
body representations is little known. Thus we have decided to investigate 
the relationship between main mental representations of the body and 
physical activity during adolescence, which is the major aim of the present 
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study. The research question that we posed was: are there significant differ- 
ences among adolescents presenting different levels of physical activity in 
terms of: (a) body image, (b) body schema, (c) body awareness? Taking into 
account previous research indicating the possibility of deliberately influ- 
encing the mental body representations (ibid.), the assumed hypothesis was: 
adolescents presenting different levels of physical activity differ signifi- 
cantly in terms of: (a) body image, (b) body schema and (c) body awareness. 


Methods 


Participants 
The study was conducted in a group of 437 adolescent boys (n= 208; 47.6%) 
and girls (n=229; 52.4%). All the participants were aged from 14 to 16 
(M=15.02, SD=0.82) years old, who took part in the study voluntarily 
and did not receive any financial remuneration. They received information 
about the procedure and signed an agreement to participate in the study. 
The parent’s or legal guardian’s consent was also obtained. The procedure 
of the present research complied with APA ethical standards in the treat- 
ment of participants. 

Both gender groups have similar places of residence and similar body 
mass index, but differ significantly in physical and mental difficulties. Girls 
reported more difficulties (Table 1). 


Table 1. Demographic and clinical data 


Number (and percentage) 
Boys group n = 208 Girls group n= 229 


Demographic and clinical data 


> 100,000 inhabitants 120 (57.7) 165 (72.1) 
Place of residence < 100,000 inhabitants 48 (23.1) 25 (10.9) 
village 40 (19.2) 39 (17) 
underweight (< 18.5) 45 (21.6) 62 (27.1) 
BMI normal (18.5—24.99) 142 (68.3) 144 (62.9) 
overweight (25—29.99) 10 (4.8) 16 (7) 
obese (> 30) 3 (1.4) 3 (1.3) 
tua The number of days 5.05 (6.39) 1.63 (7.29) 
Physical difficulties in a month M (SD) F(1, 483) =15.26, p < 001 
Mental difficulties The number of days REŻ PRE 
in a month M (SD) F(1, 433) = 38.22, p <.001 
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Measures 


The Demographic Data Questionnaire was used for the measurement of 
different demographic and psychological variables. It included queries 
regarding place of residence, height and body weight, felt physical discom- 
fort (How many days in the past month have you felt bad due to physical dis- 
comfort (e.g. pain, allergy)?), mental discomfort (How many days in the past 
month have you felt bad due to psychological difficulties, e.g. stress, sadness, 
fear?), and questions referring to the occurrence of physical illness. Indi- 
viduals whose health condition could have substantially affected research 
results were excluded from the research group. 

The Battery of Tests of the Body Self Representations (BT-BSR) 
(Mirucka, 2017; 2018) was used to assess the multi-aspectual representations 
of the body self. It consists of a test set: The Body Schema Test (BST), The 
Body Image Test (BIT), The Bodily Sensation Test (BSnT), The Body-re- 
lated Emotion Test (BET), and The Physical Needs Test (PNT). Each scale 
is one-dimensional, with separate versions for males and females, and it has 
its own a priori key. Statements are rated on a 7-point Likert scale (ranging 
from I totally disagree to I totally agree). A Battery of Tests was constructed 
during a multi-stage process and completed according to the rules for creat- 
ing psychological research tools based on advanced statistical procedures. 
The Body Schema Test (BST) consists of six test items regarding the sense 
of controlling the body and the sense of coordination of the body’s move- 
ment. High scores in the BST indicate a strong feeling of one’s own body 
control and the efficient coordination of one’s own movements and actions. 
Low scores mean a weak body schema, insufficient movement coordination, 
and a weakened feeling of body ownership. An example of a BST item: 
“I think that my movements are not coordinated”. The Body Image Test (BIT) 
consists of six items and refers to the way in which a person experiences 
exteroceptive signals, coming from perceiving the appearance of one’s own 
body. High scores in this test mean the acceptance of one’s own body, and 
a generally positive body image. Low scores prove dissatisfaction with 
one’s own physical appearance and experiencing the body as an obstacle 
in relations with others. An example of a BIT item: “I would like to have 
a different body build”. The Bodily Sensation Test (BSnT) consists of five 
test items. It enables the estimation of the level of awareness of the stimuli 
coming from different parts of body. High scores in this test mean greater 
ability to perceive and interpret interoceptive and proprioceptive signals, 
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whereas low scores indicate a reduction of awareness of bodily sensations. 
An example of a BSnT item: “I feel tense most of the time”. The Body-re- 
lated Emotion Test (BET) contains seven statements regarding emotional 
experiences anchored in bodily sensations. High scores in the BET mean 
a well-developed skill of coping with strong emotions and experiencing 
positive body-related emotions in relations with others. Low scores indicate 
experiencing one’s body as a source of negative emotions (e.g. shame) and 
having difficulties in coping with emotional arousal. An example of a BET 
item: “I find it hard to control strong emotions”. The Physical Needs Test 
(PNT) consists of five items, which indicate the level of satisfying physical 
needs. High scores in the PNT means a person’s ability to take care and 
protect the body self (e.g. keeping fit, taking rest), whereas low scores sug- 
gest ignoring physical needs and neglect of body self. An example of a PNT 
item: “I take care of myself”. In accordance with the theoretical model pro- 
posed by Mirucka (2017; 2018), in which three main body representations 
were separated, the tests presented above can be used in the exploration of 
mental body representations — body schema (BST), body image (BIT), and 
body awareness (the sum of BSnT, BET, PNT). 

A single item question was used to measure the intensity of physical 
activity during the week (apart from Physical Education classes — PE). Par- 
ticipants were asked the following question: “Do you do any sport activities 
apart from PE classes, regularly participate in other physical activities (e.g. 
dance, gym, martial arts, horse riding), or regularly exercise on your own? 
If so, please write down what you are training or practicing, and specify how 
many times and how long per week (e.g. I swim once a week for 45 minutes)”. 


Results 


To verify the hypothesis related to the question of whether adolescents 
presenting different levels of physical activity differ significantly in terms 
of: (a) body image, (b) body schema, and (c) body awareness, a three-step 
analysis was conducted. The first step was meant to verify whether sig- 
nificant differences exist in the structure of mental body representations 
in the group of boys and the group of girls. In order to do this, one-way 
ANOVA for unrelated groups was performed. Data analysis shows that 
the average results for body image, body schema and body awareness 
vary significantly among the group of boys and the group of girls: body 
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image F(1, 435)=57.44; p<.001; n?=0.13; body schema F(1, 435) = 16.24; 
p<.001; n?=0.04; body awareness F(1, 435)=22.44; p<.001; n?=0.05, 
which makes it necessary to conduct further analysis separately in both 
groups. The boys’ group is characterised by the highest results in all mental 
body representations. The structure of body representations in this group is 
harmonious, and the obtained results are very similar to each other. These 
results may suggest a high degree of integration within the whole structure 
of body representations. In the group of girls the differences between body 
image, body schema and body awareness are bigger, which in turn points 
to a lower degree of coherence of the structure of body representations. All 
mental body representations are lower in the group of girls compared to the 
group of boys, but body image is the lowest of all. The whole structure of 
body representations is less harmonious (Table 2). 


Table 2. A comparison of scores obtained in the BT-BSR by the groups of 
boys and girls 


, Boys group n = 208 Girls group n =229 
Body representations - 
SD Min. Max. M SD Min. Max. 
Body image 24.35 = 7.56 4 36 18.35 91 1 36 
Body schema 24.77 661 4 36 22.21 6.72 6 36 
Body awareness 24.35 6.24 4 36 21.60 5.91 4 36 


The second step in the results’ analysis was the exploration of boys’ and girls’ 
self-reported physical activity during the week. We divided the research 
group according to the intensity of physical activity: group A — adolescents 
who do not perform additional physical activity, B — adolescents who spend 
less than three hours per week on physical activity, and C — adolescents who 
spend more than three hours per week doing physical activity. One third of 
adolescents do not do additional physical activities. There are more girls 
among the non-exercisers, but the difference is not statistically significant. 
A similar proportion of the groups of boys and girls regularly train outside 
school, but boys spend significantly more time on it (Table 3). 
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Table 3. Physical activity during the week in the groups of boys and girls 


Boys n = 208 (%) Girls n = 229 (%) 
no 59 (28.4) 81 (35.4) 
Physical activity yes 149 (71.6) 148 (64.6) 


F(1,435) = 2.46; p=0.12 


257.16 min (292.45) 164.58 min (224.06) 


Time of training (M, SD) 
F(1, 435) = 13.94; p< 0.001 


The intensity of physical activity in the group of boys is different from 
the group of girls (Table 4). In the boys’ group almost half of the group do 
additional physical activity more than three hours per week, and one quar- 
ter of the group do this activity less than three hours per week. This means 
that boys prefer more frequent physical activity. In the group of girls each 
degree of intensity of training is represented to a similar degree. 


Table 4. Intensity of physical activity (apart from PE classes) in the boys’ 
and girls” groups 


Intensity of physical activity Boys n = 208 (%) Girls n = 229 (%) 
group A (no physical activity) 59 (28.4) 81 (35.4) 
group B (less than 3h per week) 56 (26.9) 77 (33.6) 
group C (more than 3h per week) 93 (44.7) 71 (31.0) 


The last step of the analysis was the verification of the hypothesis that ado- 
lescents presenting different levels of physical activity differ significantly 
in terms of: (a) body image, (b) body schema, and (c) body awareness. The 
results displayed in Table 5 show that this hypothesis has been positively 
verified. In the group of boys, those who practise more have stronger body 
representations, especially body schema and body awareness. Most of the 
differences between A, B and C subgroups are significant in the group of 
boys. In the group of girls the situation is different. Significant differences 
occur only between subgroup A and subgroup C in body schema and body 
awareness, which means that body image does not depend on physical 
activity in the group of girls. More physical activity in this group is con- 
nected with stronger body representations, but significant differences are 
present only in representations of body schema and body awareness. 
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Table 5. Comparison of the results of mental body representations for the 
subgroups of different intensities of physical activity in the groups of boys 
and girls: one-way ANOVA 


Mental body representations Body image Body schema Body awareness 
Boys A (n=59) 22.54 (7.55) 21.47 (6.57) 21.48 (6.54) 
B (n=56) 24.50 (8.60) 24.71 (6.42) 25.32 (6.10) 
C(n=93) 25.40 (6.72) 26.90 (5.90) 25.59 (5.58) 
differences between groups AźC AźC.AźB AźCA<B 
Girls A (n=81) 17.97 (8.90) 20.81 (6.01) 20.27 (5.93) 
B(n=77) 18.53 (9.58) 22.53 (6.43) 21.88 (5.56) 
C(n=71) 18.59 (8.92) 23.45 (7.54) 22.83 (6.04) 
differences between groups A#C A#C 
Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to assess the importance of physical activ- 
ity in the normative development of mental body representations during 
adolescence. The preliminary data analysis revealed significantly different 
structures of mental body representations in teenage boys and girls, hence 
further analyses were conducted separately for both genders. Boys represent 
amore harmonious and strong structure of body image, body schema, and 
body awareness than girls. Teenage females are characterized by a lower 
mean value of body image that is much poorer than the other two body rep- 
resentations: body schema and body awareness. In consequence, the entire 
structure of their body representations is less coherent than this structure 
in the boys’ group. Body self is an important part of the system of the self 
(Mirucka, 2018; Mirucka and Sakson-Obada, 2012), so the reduced level of 
some of the mental representations can lead to some negative consequences 
in the entire structure of the self. The urgent issue is the improvement of 
girls’ positive body image to prevent this possibility. 

The results regarding adolescents’ level of physical activity show that 
boys reported significantly higher levels of physical activity than girls, 
which is consistent with previous studies (e.g. Chae, Kang, and Ra, 2017). 
In particular, it is worth paying attention to the group of teenagers who 
do not perform additional physical activity (one third of the study group). 
Lack of physical activity in adolescence can have an influence on later 
mental health outcomes (Suetani et al., 2017). The present study also indi- 
cates that non-exercisers can achieve a poorer structure of mental body 
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representations, which can translate into the functioning of the system of 
the self. This teenage group should be particularly targeted with preventive 
activities. 

The main results show that adolescent boys who spend more time dur- 
ing the week doing physical activity gain significantly higher levels of all 
mental body representations — body image, body schema, and body aware- 
ness than their non-exercising peers. In the groups of active and non-active 
girls significant differences were noticed only in body schema and body 
awareness. This means that adolescents’ body schema and body awareness 
are especially susceptible to changes caused by physical activity. 

The results indicating that physical activity does not affect body image 
in the group of girls is very intriguing. The causes of this phenomenon may 
be complex. Girls more often experience greater dissatisfaction with their 
appearance or body weight (Kostanski, Fisher, and Gullone, 2004; Kostan- 
ski and Gullone, 2007), so perhaps doing physical activity exposes them to 
greater monitoring of their own bodies, which can exacerbate body dissatis- 
faction. Some group forms of physical activity, like fitness or aerobics, may 
cause them to compare themselves with other exercisers. Even individual 
exercise at home can trigger intrusive comparisons with instructors from 
the Internet. It has been shown that girls habitually monitor themselves (e.g. 
Fredrickson and Roberts, 1997). The second reason can be related to the 
drive for thinness, which is very intensified in the group of girls (Ricciar- 
delli and McCabe, 2004; Smolak and Stein, 2006). Physical activity can 
lead to increased muscle mass and, as a result, to increased weight and/or 
change of the figure into a more muscular one. These possible changes may 
intensify anxiety about not fulfilling the cultural ideals of beauty. 


Implications for teacher education 


The presented study emphasis the role of physical activity in the development 
of mental body representations in adolescents, and is a part of the research 
trend indicating the important role of physical activity in the general devel- 
opment of young people (e.g. Biddle and Asare, 2011). Therefore, it is crucial 
to provide future teachers with knowledge about this relevant role. Teachers 
are among the adults who provide information about the meaning of physical 
activity to children and adolescents. They are often the authorities whose 
opinions and attitudes affect the pupils and students very much. 
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The most important issue is to increase preventive actions aimed at 
promoting physical activity. Teachers can popularize it through: a) appro- 
priate selection of teaching content, b) presenting a positive attitude toward 
one's own body, and c) creating a supportive school environment. Includ- 
ing knowledge about potential benefits from increased physical activity 
(McDowell, MacDonncha and Herring, 2017) in teaching is crucial. Stu- 
dents should receive some detailed information about the relation between 
intensity of training and potential health and mental benefits to enable them 
to choose and plan the intensity of their own practise consciously. It was 
proved that when teachers provided girls with a variety of non-competitive 
physical activity options and allowed them to choose what they would like 
to do, they spontaneously increased their own physical activity (Cama- 
cho-Mińano, LaVoi, and Barr-Anderson, 2011). Furthermore, a relevant 
issue is encouraging young people to spend free time on common physi- 
cal activity with friends. Previous research indicates that social support 
from friends is related to intensity of physical activity (Budd et al., 2018). 
The second important issue is teachers’ presentation of a positive attitude 
toward one’s own body. The teacher is observed as an authority, and his/her 
own attitudes (even unconscious) can have an impact on his/her students. 
Thus, teachers’ personal development is very important, including aware- 
ness of one’s own attitude towards the body and improving the positive 
experience of the body. Another relevant facet is creating a positive way 
of referring to pupils’/students’ bodies. This can be expressed by a positive, 
full of acceptance way of talking about the body, sexuality and puberty. The 
third area of possible preventive actions is creating a school environment 
which will support physical activity. This can be implemented in various 
ways. Some forms of non-competitive physical activity can be included in 
daily school activity (e.g. taking breaks in lessons to stretch) and special 
events (e.g. organizing dance lessons). Previous research shows that part 
of a supportive school environment for girls includes supportive behaviour 
from boys (Burns, Fu, and Podlog, 2017). Teachers should initiate and rein- 
force this type of behaviour. Any kind of intervention to increase physical 
activity can enable effective prevention of future mental health problems 
(Suetani et al., 2017), so it can be very important and influential during 
adolescence. Efforts to promote physical activity ought to start early in an 
individual’s life (Hallal et al., 2006), hence teachers’ involvement in popu- 
larizing knowledge about the role of physical activity can be a response to 
this postulate. 
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The risk of developing poorer body representations in the group of 
non-exercising adolescents should be teachers’ special concern. Inspiring 
the students to do physical activity is as important as identifying indi- 
vidual reasons for limited activity. Another important area of preventive 
action, especially in girls, can be improving enjoyment in physical activity. 
This important variable has an impact on physical activity (Cairney et al., 
2012; Jago et al., 2011; Sallis, Prochaska, and Taylor, 2000). It is defined 
in multiple ways: 1) as a positive feeling toward physical activity (Cairney 
et al., 2012), 2) as believing that this kind of activity is fun (Cairney et al., 
2012), or 3) as atype of intrinsic motivation to perform physical activity 
(Labbrozzi et al., 2013). Physical activity enjoyment — no matter how it is 
defined — is an important determinant of girls’ physical activity. The more 
the girl enjoys physical activity, the more likely it is that she will practice 
regularly and continue it over time, greatly reducing the risk of poor health 
outcomes (Cairney et al., 2012; Labbrozzi et al., 2013). 
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ABSTRACT: This paper addresses the issue of the importance and needs of 
teacher education in the aspect of respect for children's rights and human 
rights. This is a particularly important direction of change which reflec- 
tion and pedagogical practice should follow, especially in the context of 
contemporary attempts by citizens to appropriate freedoms for all citizens 
and widespread examples of assault and lack of understanding for other 
people. Currently, the education of future teachers about the rights of the 
child is very cursory, and in many cases it does not take place at all. This 
chapter argues that a modern transformative teacher should have expert 
knowledge of children's rights and be able to implement it into his or her 
daily practice, as well as having the competencies to engage other mem- 
bers of the school community in the implementation of the provisions of 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child. This thesis is further developed 
by referring to Jacques Ranciére’s concept of the ‘ignorant schoolmaster’. 
KEYWORDS: transformative teacher, children’s rights, teacher training, 
education 


Introduction 


Today’s world is in the process of constant change, which is also reflected 
in education. Teachers and students are faced with new and more complex 
requirements as a response to market demands and the requirements of neo- 
liberal culture. In this context, it is still true that education has not kept pace 
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with the changes and that they are not of its own making, but rather primary 
to it. What was a useful skill yesterday may prove to be an obstruction 
tomorrow. That is why there are questions about educating future teachers, 
e.g.: What should they be trained for? What practical knowledge should 
they have? What social competences should they have? Answers to these 
questions can form a somewhat clichéd model of a transformative teacher. 
Thus new questions emerge: What does it mean to be a transformative 
teacher nowadays? Is it enough to be fluent with technological tools, hold 
a prestigious university diploma, and know how to put theory into practice? 
After all, this is what school principals, parents and society expect (Cutler, 
2016; Gautreaux and Delgado, 2016). 

In the context of contemporary changes as well as increasing and more 
complex social issues, the above-mentioned skills are insufficient. Thus, 
the need arises to prepare future teaching staff for spreading and imple- 
menting the idea of children’s and human rights, especially through educa- 
tion. It is demanded by the creators of the Promoting Rights in School pro- 
gram (ActionAid, 2011), which is addressed to public schools and aims at 
increasing the quality of education in these institutions. One of the recom- 
mendations of the program is as follows: “schools should have a sufficient 
number of trained teachers of whom a good proportion are female; [and] 
teachers should receive good quality pre-service and in-service training 
with built-in components on gender sensitivity, non- discrimination, and 
human rights” (ActionAid, 2011, p. 4). Another recommendation relates to 
the necessity of educating children about, in and through children’s rights: 
“Right to know your rights: schools should teach human rights education 
and children’s rights in particular. Learning should include age-appropriate 
and accurate information on sexual and reproductive rights” (ibid.). 

Therefore, the education of teachers should not focus exclusively on 
providing them with knowledge on children’s and human rights but, most 
of all, it should create the conditions for the implementation of rights into 
daily educational activities (Howe and Cowell, 2010; Sliwerski, 2018; 
Tomasevski, 2001; Verhellen, 1993, 1994). This requirement is particularly 
observable now, when many countries are struggling with the crisis of dem- 
ocratic values, a return to populism and increasing nationalistic tendencies 
(Arditi, 2005; Balibar, 1992; Galston, 2017). Education, especially educa- 
tion focused on respecting children’s and human rights, is the only tool 
which can stop these processes. 
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This article argues that a modern transformative teacher should, above 
all, have thorough knowledge of human rights and children’s rights, be able 
to put it into everyday practice and have social competences for engaging 
their pupils and other members of the school community in this process. 
These are key competences which should be acquired during the higher 
education process. Their significance in the context of modern problems 
related to terrorism, nationalism, and hate speech as well as an increasing 
social divide and intolerance of otherness is invaluable. 


Who is a real transformative teacher? 


In pedagogical and sociological literature, there are many models describ- 
ing who a so-called ‘good teacher’ should be. According to Carl Rogers 
(1992) it is a facilitator, whereas for Henry A. Giroux (1985) it is a trans- 
formative intellectual; for Peter McLaren (1999) it is a ‘luminal servant’, 
and for Jacques Ranciére (1991) it is a master ignorant. According to teach- 
ers and adepts of this profession participating in the Educational Doctorate 
in Teacher Education program, a transformative teacher “should adapt and 
be open to diverse classroom practices and embrace multiculturalism; catch 
up with the latest technological skills; invite learners to be critical thinkers; 
and prepare learners to be active change agents in an interdependent and 
connected world” (Paneru et al., 2017, pp. 25-26). These characteristics 
show a view that it is the teacher who should prepare the students for enter- 
ing the world and critically analyzing it, as well as show them the elements 
of social structure that enslave them, thus unveiling the hidden reality. 
This definition, created on the basis of the opinions of teachers from 
various countries, places itself in the modern perception of a transformative 
teacher as a facilitator and a transformative intellectual who, despite his/ 
her openness and positive attitude towards students, remains in a hierarchal 
relation with them. Therefore, as Ranciére (1991) claims, we cannot talk 
about equality with regard to these two subjects of the educational interac- 
tion. Such equality is possible only if both the student’s and the teacher’s 
intelligence are recognized and accepted as equal. “To emancipate an igno- 
rant person, one must be, and one need only be, emancipated oneself, that is 
to say, conscious of the true power of the human mind. The ignorant person 
will learn by himself what the master doesn’t know if the master believes 
he can and obliges him to realize his capacity” (Ranciére 1991, p. 15). This 
is possible under the condition of respecting human rights and children’s 
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rights in the educational process. This issue is crucial since it changes the 
traditionally fixed relationships in the classroom where the teacher is con- 
sidered to be the one who knows better and is more experienced; thus, their 
privileged position is obvious. The student, however, passively submits to 
these interactions (Jones and Welch, 2010). 

When education is based on the idea of children's and human rights, 
the teacher and the student are considered equal subjects of the interaction 
who develop throughout its duration. Both parties are perceived, in the first 
place, as independent human beings who are 'equally intelligent" (Ranciere 
1991, xix), which means they are equal as cognitive entities. Therefore, it 
is essential for reflections upon the concept of a modern transformative 
teacher to emphasize this aspect of education which, among other signifi- 
cant skills and competences, is key to the whole process of education and 
development of students, teachers and a democratic civil society. 


Human rights and children's rights in educating teachers 


Currently, the education of future teachers about the rights of the child is 
very cursory, and in many cases it does not take place at all, as evidenced 
by numerous studies both Polish and international (Babicka-Wirkus, 2018a; 
Covell, 2013; Jerome et al., 2015). Detailed knowledge, understanding and 
acceptance of human and children's rights by future teachers is crucial for 
further education in this matter at lower levels of the educational system. 
Therefore, I emphasize that the training of transformative teachers, as Gert 
Biesta (2011) argues, requires reliable knowledge and understanding of the 
essence of children's rights and human rights. This is the main purpose of 
teachers’ preparation, because knowledge and acceptance of these rights 
will make it possible to change the relationship of domination and sub- 
ordination prevailing in schools, and also enable an egalitarian dialogue 
between the student and the teacher. Respect for another person, and for 
their dignity is the foundation of a democratic society and should be realis- 
tically present in educational relations. This is significant for three reasons. 
First, teachers who know their rights as human beings are aware of the 
possibility of expressing their own opinions and manifesting civil diso- 
bedience to morally reprehensible actions by authorities. Secondly, these 
teachers respect the right of every human being to express themselves and 
allow students to speak and listen with attention. This situation is conducive 
to the practice of hearing children's voices in matters that are important to 
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them, which makes it possible to overcome the ‘silent treatment’ present in 
schools. Thirdly, respect for children’s rights in educational situations puts 
teachers in the position of needing to constructively dealing with students’ 
resistance, which is the biggest challenge for the teacher. However, it is 
a developmental situation for both sides, because it introduces reflection 
on the accepted way of reading reality and teaches how to manifest civil 
disobedience, which is so important in the present world. 

According to Malewska and Najmowicz (1990), the period of student- 
hood is crucial for shaping young people’s views and values. In study insti- 
tutions, they learn how to work and how to treat others, especially those 
who are in an inferior position to them. The kind of experience they get 
from this will affect their future work. Therefore, it is important to raise 
the issue of human rights at universities — it may increase the awareness of 
higher education teachers and students in this matter. Fritzsche and Tib- 
bitts (2006) stress the notion of human rights education at universities for 
young people’s development, especially for their professional development. 
Human rights education links theoretical reflection and action, so it is dif- 
ferent from the banking concept of education’ (Freire, 2000). 

Despite the obligations imposed on States Parties by the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights (Article 13 and Article 26), and the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (Article 28, Article 29 and Article 42), issues related 
to human rights and children’s rights are often marginalized in the educa- 
tion of teachers, especially subject teachers. This is indicated by the results 
of studies on the implementation of human rights and children’s rights in 
the education process conducted in twenty-six countries (Table 1). From the 
point of view of the present work, the fourth column from the left is especially 
significant as it contains the answer to the question: Are all teachers trained 
in children’s rights and the CRC as part of their initial training? This kind of 
training fully takes place only in Scotland. In two of the countries, Iceland 
and Sweden, teachers are trained in this respect to some extent. However, as 
many as twenty countries admitted that educating teachers about children’s 
rights is not part of their compulsory education. In Poland, Slovenia and Italy, 
various subjects taking part in the study gave opposing answers. 

According to Polish studies (Babicka-Wirkus and Groenwald, 2018; 
Kozak, 2013), pedagogical students are not prepared for their future work 


1 The banking concept of education is the concept developed by Paulo Freire. In this approach a 
student is perceived as a container which should be filled in by the knowledge. The knowledge 
is transmitted by teachers who try to educate conformist and obedient citizens. 
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in terms of respecting children's rights and creating a school environment 
that would foster their implementation into everyday practice. Research 
conducted in secondary schools (Babicka-Wirkus, 2018a) shows that teach- 
ers have scarce and colloquial knowledge of children's rights, which results 
from lack of adequate higher education in this aspect. As a consequence of 
this deficiency, children's rights are perceived in terms of the obligations 
children have to fulfill in order to apply for having their rights respected 
(Osler and Starkey, 2005). As emphasized by Howe and Covell (2010), 
children's rights and human rights are linked to obligations, especially the 
obligation of respecting the rights of other people and enabling them in the 
implementation of these rights. Howe and Covell claim (2010, p. 94): 


[...] although responsibilities are secondary, they nevertheless are very 
important. If someone has aright, other persons or their government 
must have a responsibility to provide that right or allow the rights-holder 
to exercise the right. If rights are truly of fundamental importance, they 
must have implications for action. And if they have implications for action, 
there must be persons or governments responsible for taking action in sup- 
port of rights. Thus, responsibilities are derived from rights. 


However, respecting them is not dependent on fulfilling student duties sub- 
jectively established by the teacher, such as behaving well during lessons. 

The fifth column of the Table 1 shows the response to the question about 
the existence of regulations relating to children's rights that determine if 
someone is qualified to be a teacher. The situation seems to be even worse 
than the previous aspect, since such regulations only exist in Scotland. The 
other twenty-five countries do not regulate such issues. 

The above data clearly indicates that education of future teachers in 
human rights and children's rights is rather marginal, and is not well-es- 
tablished among the competences of a transformative teacher as commonly 
interpreted. It is only marked (simulated) on the level of formal regulations 
and education programs because it is required by the signed international 
legal instruments that defend human rights. 

Human rights and children's rights are often only a catchy slogan 
which are incorporated into formal education programs on every level of 
education. They are usually not reflected in everyday practices (Jones and 
Welch, 2010), as can be seen from the culture of silence that has developed 
in many educational institutions, as well as the phenomenon of dropping 
out from the process of education, the violence towards students from dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds that exists in schools, etc. 
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Table 1. Child Rights Education in 26 countries 


Is there a Does the Are the Do the To what 
requirement goverment, teachers regulations extent are 
in the or a public trained in concerning schools 
curriculum for agency, mon- children’s whois required to 
all childrento  itor/inspect _ rightsandthe qualified to run student 
learnabout the quality of CRC as part teach referto councils? 
child rights? CRE? of their initial child rights? 
training? 
Australia O [e [e [e [e 
Austria w © (©) (e) w 
Belgium w w [e O w 
Canada w O (©) (e) w 
Denmark (0) [e [e [© w 
Finland © O fe) (e) w 
France © -= fe) (e) o 
Germany w w fe) O w 
Hong Kong O (e) (©) (e) © 
Hungary © (e) © (e) © 
Iceland © (e) w - Z 
Ireland [© [e [e [© w 
Israel - © fe) O w 
Italy - - - w 
New Zeland (0) [e [e [e w 
Norway © (e) (e) (e) © 
Poland © - (0) © 
Republic of Korea © [e [e - o 
Scotland [e [e © © w 
Slovakia |. [e [e - w 
Slovenia © = - -= w 
Spain (©) (e) (e) (e) w 
Sweden © (e) w (©) © 
Switzerland © (e) (e) (e) w 
The Netherlands fe) (e) (e) (e) v 


For the USA questions were amended to refer to international human rights 


USA 


(e) 


O 


(0) 


Key: © Yes, w Yes, in some places/to some extent, O No, — Disagreement among respondents 


Source: Jerome et al. (2015, p. 23) 
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Respecting human rights and children's rights involves risk while, in 
the common view, education should be safe. Risk is understood here as 
a potential of certain dangers, such as undermining a teacher's authority as 
well as pupils and students calling for their rights and the opportunity to 
express their opinions. Biesta (2013, p. 3) claims that safe education leads 
to infantilization. Implementing human rights is associated with risk, and 
therefore implementing human rights at school carries such a risk. 


Why should a transformative teacher be ignorant? 


In the light of Ranciere's (1991) education theory, which provides a frame- 
work for this paper, it can be assumed that there is a culture at schools based 
on the order imposed by the police, which he understands as a force which 
creates the prevailing social discourse. However, it is not about the uniformed 
services but about the order imposed by the dominating logic of inequality. 
It is based on the discourse created by subjects with social identity, meaning 
those who have a place and a function in the system. This part of society 
determines who does not exist socially and who produces ‘incomprehensible 
sounds’,’ thus not being able to participate in creating the existing discourse. 
The only thing they have to do is to surrender to it. The representatives of the 
privileged group are teachers, educational authorities and politicians. Stu- 
dents are the ones who produce a ‘semantic noise’ (Franczak, 2017, p. 122). 
A traditionally-shaped relation between teachers and students is visible 
in the names used for describing the subjects in the educational relationship. 
The teacher is the one who knows and understands more. He/she has access 
to some secret knowledge and can allow the student to acquire it if he/she 
chooses to do so, by leaving the proverbial door ajar. The student, on the 
other hand, is someone who has a deficiency and has to learn something. 
“The learner is the one who is missing something. The learner is the one who 
is not complete” (Biesta, 2011, p. 32). The student does not have the skills 
to self-learn. In this context, the student’s emancipation process can only 
occur as a result of exposing his or her limited aspects to the teacher (the 
higher intelligence). However, this does not then equalize the relation of 
inequality between the teacher and the emancipated student (Biesta, 2013). 


2 Ranciere uses the term ‘noise’ which refers to this part of society which figuratively has no 
voice. In other words, in society we have people who speak and those who only make noise. 
The noise is not part of social discourse because it is meaningless, and nobody can and want to 
understand it (Ranciére, 1999, p. 30). 
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This traditional concept is opposed by Ranciere (1991) who claims that 
the teacher’s intelligence and the student’s intelligence are equal in the pro- 
cess of education. The teacher’s role is crucial but it is not only about ‘leav- 
ing the door ajar’. On the contrary, it is about keeping it closed. The point 
is to provoke the student to make an effort, and to draw attention to various 
aspects of a particular reality. The student’s role is to pursue knowledge 
and ask the following questions: What do I see? What do I think about it? 
What can I do with it? (Cornelissen, 2011, pp. 26—28). “The educator is still 
there, but not as an explicator, not as a superior intelligence, but as a will, 
as someone who demands the effort from the student and verifies that an 
effort has been made” (Biesta, 2011, p. 35). In this educational relationship, 
the teacher is ‘ignorant’ since he/she does not recognize the student’s limi- 
tations in the form of lack of knowledge or life experience. One can say that 
this ignorance is based on the equality of all human beings and their ability 
to self-develop which is inscribed into the concept of human rights. 

The ignorant teacher assumes intelligence equality and the importance 
of the student’s voice. Speaking is the key aspect of the education process 
because “in the act of speaking, man doesn’t transmit his knowledge, he 
makes poetry; he translates and invites others to do the same” (Ranciere, 
1991, p. 65). Speaking is a reality-transforming action because the subject 
conveys his or her ways of thinking and making meanings through it. 
Thereby, the speaker encourages discussion and the mental effort needed to 
face different interpretations. Thus the requirement to speak, discuss and 
ask questions is the most important aspect of the process of transformative 
education and the subject’s emancipation. 

A transformative teacher who, according to Ranciére (1991), is an 
‘ignorant schoolmaster’ does not pay attention to the inequality of posi- 
tions assigned to the roles of student and teacher. He or she also ignores 
the student’s lack of life experience, and instead focuses on motivating 
students to actively speak out because this is the most important feature 
of a human being, crucial in the process of emancipation. By speaking out, 
students perform their own construction and interpretation of meanings, 
thus becoming creators, not performers, as in the case of the traditional 
master-student relation. Students are no longer deficient entities and they 
become speakers (Biesta, 2011), capable of creating themselves and their 
knowledge. 
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Conclusion 


The aim of my paper was to show the importance of including the knowl- 
edge of human rights and children's rights in the education process of 
future teachers. Education based on the principle of equality, where both 
the teacher’s and the child’s voices are of the same importance, is possible 
only when teachers have full knowledge of these rights and understand 
their essence (Babicka-Wirkus, 2018a; Covell, 2013; Óztiirk and Dogan, 
2017). Though this practice, the teacher is able to go through an actual 
and profound transformation on the level of thinking about the world and 
relations with other people: younger, older, and representative of different 
cultures and religions. 

The responsibility of enabling future teachers to become transform- 
ative practitioners rests with the universities which train professionals. 
Therefore, in order for the implementation of human rights and children’s 
rights to no longer be a pretense or, at best, to be ‘decoupled’ from each 
other, it is necessary to introduce it into everyday university reality. How- 
ever, it should not only be about teaching the concept of human rights and 
children’s rights but mainly about giving the opportunity to practice those 
rights and protect them when they are violated. Therefore, it is about creat- 
ing suitable conditions for a dialogue based on the logic of equality in the 
education process. Only this can lead to emancipation which, according to 
Ranciére (1991, p. 39), “is the consciousness of the equality, of that reci- 
procity that alone permits intelligence to be realized by verification. What 
stultifies the common people is not the lack of instruction, but the belief in 
the inferiority of their intelligence”. 

Education based on children’s rights and human rights changes the 
traditionally established attitude in education that it is the process of a one- 
way movement of knowledge (from teacher to student). Concentrating on 
the process of astudent’s emancipation is difficult and requires a high 
level of competence and a change in the way of thinking about education. 
Apart from adjusting the teacher’s attitude, it also requires changing the 
dominating school culture (Osler and Starkey, 2010; Rasmusson et al., 
2016) which will become more open to manifestations of disagreement and 
disobedience, and thus the culture of resistance (Babicka-Wirkus, 2019). 
In order for such a change to happen, children’s and human rights have 
to become a starting point of education that is reflected in the knowledge, 
skills and values of teachers and students (Covell, 2013). This requirement 
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is important because of a student’s development as an individual, as well as 
a responsible and active member of civil society who knows his/her rights, 
demands their execution and acts when those rights or the rights of other 
people are violated. It is important for one more reason: this kind of edu- 
cation is crucial for transforming the traditional school culture into a new 
one, where students are “equally respected and valued” (United Nations 
Children’s Fund, 2007, p. 2) and where they have the opportunity to think 
critically, make decisions and be responsible for them. 

Teachers play important role in the school environment and they have 
a big impact on the day-to-day experiences of children in school. There- 
fore, they are responsible for a high quality education based on children’s 
rights in which students want to take part. According to the authors of 
the report A Human Rights-Based Approach to Education for All by the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (2007, pp. 95—97), teachers need to focus 
on several main tasks: creating an inclusive and respectful environment 
accommodated to different needs; treating children as equal partners; 
encouraging local engagement, and balancing children’s rights and respon- 
sibilities. It is a crucial issue because there is a big problem with the real 
implementation of children’s rights into every-day practice in schools and 
in the family environment (Wirkus, 2018). This problem is highlighted in 
many reports. I refer to some of them in this chapter. Nevertheless, most of 
them emphasize that there is a lot of work to do in the field of respecting 
children’s rights in daily life (Babicka-Wirkus, 2018b). As far as the school 
environment is concerned, teachers are the most powerful subjects who can 
introduce this kind of education, but they need to be prepared for this role. 

In her article ‘How to Become a Reflective, Innovative, and Self-Criti- 
cal Educator’ (2018, p. 174), Tatyana Tsyrlina-Spady concludes: “Teachers, 
like no other professionals, are obliged to be keen observers of their stu- 
dents and learn how to constantly reflect, analyse, and change day-to-day 
activities in accordance with these observations and reflections”. To fulfill 
this obligation, teachers should know, understand, accept and practice the 
idea of children’s and human rights. Only then will they treat children like 
human beings and avoid making a basic mistake which is, according to 
Janusz Korczak (1995, p. 37), “not seeing a human in a child”. 
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to the Professional Development of Teachers? 
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ABSTRACT: It is quite common to develop innovative programmes in Pol- 
ish educational institutions. They enable teachers-authors to combine 
their interests or curiosities (use of desirable competencies) with profes- 
sional development (developing their own necessary competencies). We 
determined whether pedagogical innovations are treated as investments 
in the process of teacher education and professional development, and 
whether innovative programs are perceived by the authors of the innova- 
tions themselves as a contribution to the process of lifelong learning and 
professional development. The research covered documentation of two 
innovations implemented in kindergartens (2015-2016, 2017-2018) and 
one implemented in the first year of primary school (2017—2020), and the 
publications devoted to them, as well as photographic documentation and 
chronicles. To supplement the information obtained, the interview method 
was used with one of the authors of the innovations. Pedagogical inno- 
vations give their authors a sense of self-efficacy, create opportunities to 
use both necessary and desirable competencies in children's learning, pro- 
mote a holistic approach to educational situations, and act as an 'assistant 
teacher” in the process of supporting children in their own activities. It 
is not a bad thing for teachers to find their own well-being. Planning and 
implementing innovations motivates the teaching staff to introduce new 
innovations. The potential of the local environment is used. 

KEYWORDS: innovation, children education, professional development, 
teacher’s competences 
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Introduction 


Innovative activities in Polish educational institutions (including in kin- 
dergartens and schools) are treated as an integral element of a teacher's 
work with children. The initiative to implement innovations has been left 
to the kindergarten/school principals and teachers, as well as the choice of 
the type and form of their documentation (Stawinoga, 2018, pp. 160—161). 
The Act of 14 December 2016 — Educational Law (Article 1.8) guarantees, 
for example, the formation of attitudes of entrepreneurship and creativity 
in pupils (also in preschool children) conducive to active participation in 
business life, including through the application in the education process 
of innovative software, organizational and methodological solutions. The 
legal regulation includes, for example, 


opportunities to support teachers, as part of pedagogical supervision, in 
the implementation of tasks aimed at improving existing or implementing 
new solutions in the education process, using innovative programs, meth- 
odological and organizational activities aimed at developing students” and 
teachers’ competences — (Art. 55 section 1.4 Act of 14.02.2016. — Educa- 
tional law Dz.U. of 2017, item 59 as amended — authors‘ translation). 


The term ‘innovation’ itself is one of those concepts for which it is impos- 
sible to define precise boundaries. Activation of participants, their empow- 
erment in thinking and real educational results are considered to be the 
pedagogical value of innovation (all these effects are considered immeas- 
urable) (Jasińska, Jasiński, and Lerka, 2011; Majewska, 2017; Polak, 2016). 
Combining knowledge from various fields, often seemingly distant, creates 
the foundations of creative thinking and arouses the desire to discover 
non-standard combinations of information and create practical solutions on 
this basis (Piwowar-Sulej, pp. 23—25). In general, the literature in the field 
assumes that “the perception of innovation, including its novelty and dif- 
ferences, can be crucial for its success” (Kirkland and Sutch, 2009, p. 18). 
The mechanism for increasing the probability of successful implementa- 
tion of innovation is, among other things, an understanding by persons 
functioning in the inventor's environment and the innovator him/herself 
of the distance which divides innovation from current practices. The basic 
competences of the author of innovation seem to be important here. They 
house the “efficient operation of at least some senses, the necessary level of 
intellectual and moral development and the required level of social devel- 
opment. Therefore, when introducing innovations, the competencies that 
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allow one to communicate with co-workers and participants of the planned 
activities are important” (Dylak, 1995, p. 37). 

From an individual perspective, innovations enable their authors to com- 
bine their own interests or curiosity (use of possessed desirable competencies) 
with professional development (developing their own necessary competen- 
cies). Desired competencies may be in the professional profile of the teacher, 
but they do not have to be. Their possession can be very helpful in fulfilling 
the role of a teacher in professional activities (eg playing the violin, playing 
sports, interest in art, social involvement, but also having specific political or 
religious views that may be required in a given school) (ibid.). Competences 
are necessary because “without [them] a teacher would not be able to work 
constructively, i.e. fulfil the educational tasks attributed to a given school” 
(ibid.). Among them are: (a) interpretative, (b) auto-creational and (c) imple- 
mentation competences. They are acquired in the course of vocational training. 
Dylak (ibid.) makes the observation that "necessary competencies, ideolog- 
ically inert, may be shaped without referring to ideology, although they are 
ideologically functional, when the teacher, interpreting the world or evaluat- 
ing himself, engages the system of values he recognizes”. General conclusions 


stemming from their detailed characteristics result from the assumptions 
made about the teacher, as the animator of the learning process and the 
intellectual making independent choices, the creator of personal peda- 
gogical knowledge and his own professional profile and the performer of 
desired learning outcomes (ibid., p. 38). 


If innovations are to initiate changes, they should, according to Kirkland 
and Such (2009), be characterized by: a) longevity, b) accessibility, and 
c) the ability to replicate the idea. 

We have made the process of designing and implementing innovations 
in preschool and early childhood education the subject of our research, and 
we learn to what extent the idea of implementing the professional devel- 
opment of teachers has become a reality due to the interests and skills of 
innovation teachers-authors and innovation-realizers. We assumed that the 
innovative activities that are the subject of our research are initiatives that 
identify and describe the conditions conducive to creation (including the 
legal framework), identify possible barriers in their implementation, and 
then take action to implement the planned innovations. 

The chapter prepared by us provides inspiring information that comple- 
ments the current state of knowledge on the promotion and implementation 
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of innovative proceedings. Our research has three main objectives: (1) to 
satisfy the curiosity of researchers and their willingness to better under- 
stand the subject of research, (2) to identify the possibility of undertaking 
broader research and (3) to develop a research procedure that can be used in 
other research of this type (Babbie, 2001). Research questions are questions 
about whether and why innovation is seen as an investment in teachers’ 
professional development and whether innovation programmes are seen by 
the innovators’ teachers themselves as a contribution to their own process 
of lifelong learning and professional development. 

We have adopted specific objectives that relate to the exploration, 
description and explanation of the issues under investigation (Pilch and 
Bauman, 2010, pp. 22-23). Cognitive goals allowed us to direct our 
research activities and create an image of the studied reality, learn about 
the content of documentation, learn about the motives of nursery and school 
employees, plan and implement innovations, learn about the competences 
of persons conducting classes in the field of innovation (pedagogue and 
speech therapist, psychologist, physiotherapist, forest educator) in the 
studied institutions, determine the level of equipment in kindergartens 
and schools with objects and teaching aids useful in the implementation 
of innovation, determine natural conditions and the state of adaptation of 
buildings to the needs of innovation, learn about the economic situation 
in kindergartens and schools in terms of financial needs for innovation 
implementation possibilities. Descriptive objectives include situational 
contexts and documentation, which give the possibility to obtain detailed 
characteristics. We have taken into account descriptions of the organisation 
and cooperation between teachers, as well as authors of innovations and 
employees of the analysed institutions, parents of children participating in 
the implementation of innovations and cooperating persons and institutions. 
The explanatory goal set the criteria on the basis of which opinions on the 
motives of becoming an author and implementer of innovations and defin- 
ing one's own place in them were analysed. 

We have assumed that pedagogical innovations give the teachers-authors 
of innovations a sense of self-efficacy. They create the possibility of: using 
the necessary and desired competences in situations of occasional and formal 
learning, promoting a holistic approach to educational situations, and realiz- 
ing oneself as a teacher supporting children in their actions. Planning inno- 
vations and their implementation probably dares and motivates innovation 
teachers to introduce their own innovations aimed at children and parents. 
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The main objective of the presented research was to learn about how 
the planning and implementation of the idea of innovation in the model of 
preschool and school work takes place, and the importance of such innova- 
tions for the professional development of innovation teachers-authors and 
innovation implementers. 


Materials and methods 


The research was carried out on a group of teachers who were the authors 
of pedagogical innovations or teachers-implementers of innovations. 
A non-probability sampling technique based on purposive sampling was 
applied. A selected group of innovators and implementers was examined, 
recognizing that sometimes it is right to choose a sample based on one's 
own knowledge about the studied population and the chosen research goal 
(Babbie, 2001; Flick, 2012). This selection was chosen because educa- 
tional procedures differing from standard activities in kindergartens and 
schools were examined. These are cases that do not correspond to generally 
accepted patterns of behaviour, but help to better understand commonly 
accepted patterns of work with children (on a contrasting basis) (Babbie, 
2001). The sample was selected in such a way as to include persons with 
specific features of professional conduct (teacher-author of innovation/ 
teacher-implementer of innovation). 

The study group consists of eight people. All of them are women with 
higher education. There are among them two authors of innovations. The first 
one is employed as a psychologist in a kindergarten (appointed teacher). The 
second person is employed as a kindergarten teacher, who is also the creator 
of innovation (contract teacher). The remaining six persons form a group of 
independent implementers: a physical education teacher employed in the kin- 
dergarten (teacher trainee), a teacher employed in the kindergarten, a speech 
therapist (teacher trainee), a class teacher in the primary school (appointed 
teacher) and a person employed in the primary school class as an auxiliary 
teacher/physiotherapist (contract teacher). The external institution was rep- 
resented by a forest educator (participating in the implementation of innova- 
tion No. 3). In the research work we have adopted a pragmatic paradigm that 
develops on the basis of actions, situations and their consequences, and places 
emphasis on practical effectiveness and problem solving. We treat pragma- 
tism as a philosophical foundation of the strategy of mixed research with its 
variant of the transformative mixed research procedure as the overarching 
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perspective for a project involving quantitative and qualitative data. This 
allowed for a parallel method of data collection (Creswell, 2008). Using mixed 
methods, we have utilised the quantitative and qualitative databases together, 
thanks to which it was possible to freely choose the methods, techniques and 
research procedures best suited to their needs and objectives. Mixed research 
takes into account the post-modern perspective, which is the theoretical focus 
on a reflection on social justice and political goals. Pragmatism in these 
studies has opened the way to multiple views and diverse assumptions as 
well as various ways of collecting and analyzing data (Creswell, 2008). The 
selected methodological approaches were assigned appropriate methods: the 
semi-structured interview method and the participant observation method 
(open, hidden) and the method of collecting documents. The methods of data 
interpretation were content analysis and document analysis. 

The interview served to gather information from innovation authors, 
teachers implementing innovations (including the person employed as 
ateacher supporting a child with autism — innovation No. 3) and a for- 
est educator. Questions were elaborated, on which answers were sought 
through interview techniques. 

Authors of innovation were asked questions about the reasons for tak- 
ing up the pedagogical innovation, evaluation of the accession procedure 
and launching innovations, difficulties with the formal side of implement- 
ing innovation and the accomplishment of innovation implementation, 
benefits for the implementing institution, innovation authors and coop- 
erating institutions. They were also asked about the motives of possible 
planning of further innovations and the fact of sharing their own experi- 
ences in the field of conducted innovations. Respondents were given the 
possibility to talk about ways to share their ideas with other people work- 
ing in and outside the education system. Teachers carrying out innovations 
were asked in an interview about the participation of teachers in the role 
of an educator in pedagogical innovation, difficulties in implementing 
innovation from the teacher‘s point of view, the benefits they see for the 
implementing institution, for themselves and cooperating institutions. 
They were also asked about the motives of potential participation in fur- 
ther innovations and sharing their own experiences with others. The forest 
educator presented the responsibilities that are assigned to this function in 
the State Forests. 

Participating observations took place during field activities. One of the 
authors of this chapter performed research from the position of a member of 
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the teaching community acting as a hidden observer (innovation No. 1, 2, 3). 
The second acted as an open observer in innovation No. 3. 

The analysis of documents covered the documentation of a) two 
innovations implemented in kindergartens (Innovation No. 1: 2013—2014, 
Innovation No. 2: 2015—2016) and one being currently implemented, which 
started in 2017 in the first year of primary school (Innovation No. 3: years 
2017-2020), b) publications on innovation, c) photographic documentation 
related to innovation, and d) preschool chronicles and school chronicles). 


Results 


The interviewed authors gave anumber of reasons for undertaking the 
design and implementation of pedagogic innovations in educational prac- 
tice. Innovators emphasized above all personal development, and in it: the 
use of existing knowledge and skills, gaining new experiences (including 
tackling the challenges posed by introducing new solutions to existing sit- 
uations), and the desire to create something new. They also saw the possi- 
bility of pursuing personal interests in such activities. There were answers 
indicating professional motives — implementing professional promotion 
requirements and improving the functioning of the facility (increasing the 
quality of didactic activities, enriching the offer with new ways of working 
with children, establishing cooperation with the Forest District). 

In the opinion of the interviewed innovators, the currently applicable 
provisions contained in the Act — Educational Law are clearly structured. 
They do not contain complex legal solutions. The formal path they had 
undergone was not complicated, in their assessment. The regulations guar- 
antee innovators the shortest possible formal path, starting from planning 
and ending with the approval of the kindergarten/school Teaching Staff for 
ideas for innovation. The procedure was documented by the written consent 
of the authors of the innovation for its implementation, the consent of per- 
sons who will implement the innovation, the opinion of the Teaching Staff 
and, finally, the resolution of the Teaching Staff to proceed with implemen- 
tation. All innovators indicated a feeling of acceptance for the proposed 
novelties. It was carried out by the principals of the institutions as well as 
teachers and parents of children who were to take part in innovations. The 
only difficulty indicated by the innovators were financial issues (the cost 
of travelling by coach to the Forest District, the purchase of cross-coun- 
try skis and Nordic Walking poles, teaching aids — such as a trolley for 
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transporting didactic aids and loupes). The money was allocated by the 
principal of the educational institution (innovation No. 1, 2, 3), Parents' 
Councils (Innovation No. 1, 2, 3), Forestry (Innovation No. 2), sponsors 
and parents (preparations against ticks and mosquitoes, clothing and shoes 
adapted to the conditions and the type of activity practiced by children) and 
private entrepreneurs (paper, markers and crayons, plasticine, photo frames 
and prizes for children at the end of innovation No. 2). 

The authors of innovations pointed to the benefits, which they believe 
benefit the educational institutions that implement the innovations. They 
emphasized the development of the kindergarten/school. They clarified 
that by this they mean the good reputation of the institution and its pro- 
motion among potential beneficiaries, closer cooperation with parents and 
cooperation with institutions operating in the local environment of the 
institution. 

In the opinion of the authors of innovations, the cooperating institu- 
tions also obtained benefits thanks to cooperation. They pointed to non-ma- 
terial profits — promotion of such an institution in a wider environment 
than the local community, stimulating the willingness of its employees to 
undertake innovative activities in relation to standard duties and develop- 
ing new forms of cooperation, reaching children’s families as a group of 
potential visitors visiting previously unknown areas of an educational and 
recreational site as part of tourism and sightseeing. The authors of innova- 
tions cited the motives that led to the planning of further innovations. The 
reference to success in the first innovation, the satisfaction of the achieved 
effects (including the satisfaction of children and their parents partic- 
ipating in innovation) and the award (oral, financial) from the principal 
of the educational institution performing classes were signs for them that 
encouraged further activity. They willingly took actions involving sharing 
their own innovation experiences with other teachers. They used forms of 
propagating the work method adopted in innovations, such as: meetings 
based on personal contact (Teaching Staff, private meetings), publishing 
information in the local press and on the Internet, documenting the tak- 
ing place of activities for the promotion of ideas (reports, preschool/school 
newsletters, publications of a scientific nature, exhibitions of children’s 
works and photographs documenting the innovation). 

Statements from the implementers show that they were obligatorily 
delegated by the principals of the institutions to conduct classes of an inno- 
vative nature. They agreed to this, guided by the desire to face new challenge 
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and the need for self-development, acquiring new experiences and learning 
from teachers with longer seniority than theirs. They emphasized the emer- 
gence of the possibility of meeting the formal requirement of documenting 
the progress of their professional development. Recognizing that they were 
the performer, they declared that they counted on the opportunity to share 
their ideas with the innovations’ authors and enriching the activities they 
carried out, which turned out to be feasible in their assessment. They did 
not encounter difficulties during the implementation of innovations. They 
noticed the benefits that brought the innovation to the implementing institu- 
tion and to themselves. They pointed to the promotion of the kindergartens/ 
schools in the local environment and the raising of institutions” prestige. 
They noticed the opportunity for professional development of teaching staff 
and the possibility of participating in pedagogical conferences, including 
international ones. 

Their professional development consisted of learning about non-stand- 
ard methods and forms of working with children, some specialist content, 
and the officially sanctioned possibility of activities outside the insti- 
tution’s building. The acceptance of the professional environment was 
accompanied by the satisfaction of parents and lasting cooperation with 
external institutions (sports school, Forest District). In assessing the bene- 
fits of participation in innovation, teachers are unanimous with the authors 
of innovations. The motives for possible participation in subsequent inno- 
vations by the implementers have made it necessary for them to join the 
professional promotion procedure and given them the opportunity to obtain 
an incentive payment. Professional development, thanks to participation 
in the next innovations, would involve searching for new methodological 
solutions. The final effects were recognized as one of the reasons for possi- 
ble participation in further innovations. 

Answers related to the question of how to share personal experiences 
with other people working in and outside of the education system coincide 
with the answers of the innovation authors. While implementing innovations 
they shared their experiences with other people through reports, photo doc- 
umentation, websites and texts in the school newsletter. They talked to other 
teachers interested in this form of work, explaining the goals of innovation. 

A forest educator participating in the implementation of innovation 
No. 3 provided information on the legal grounds and the scope of his duties in 
connection with the implemented innovation. The document regulating forest 
education in Poland is the — Regulation No. 57 of the Director General of 
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State Forests of 2003 (Guidelines for creating the forestry education program 
applied in the forest district). The aim of universal forest education is: 


dissemination throughout society of knowledge about the forest envi- 
ronment and multifunctional and sustainable forest management; raising 
public awareness of the rational and responsible use of all forest functions; 
building social trust in foresters’ professional activity (http://blogeduka- 
tora.erys.pl, 2018). 


The topics of the classes on offer are related to the age of participants and 
the educational needs of a given study group (curriculum, interests of par- 
ticipants combined with the potential existing in the natural environment 
of the Forest District). 

Open and hidden participant observations have shown that the authors 
of innovations have noticed and accepted the issue described in the peda- 
gogical literature regarding the fact that kindergartens/schools are only one 
of many places to acquire knowledge and skills. They admitted that teachers 
form one of many groups of people co-creating the social and educational 
environment of children. They emphasized that it is most convenient to be 
an author and at the same time an implementer, with the support of special- 
ists invited to the implementation. In discussions, they addressed the issue 
of innovation topics as issues that are of interest to them. An important 
topic for them was the degree of career advancement for which they applied 
and the progress of this procedure. 

One of the topics of conversation among innovation implementers was 
the content of the innovation scenarios. They made comments regarding the 
possibility of their implementation in conditions different from school ones. 
They tried to conduct classes exactly according to the scenarios. With each 
subsequent activity, their freedom” from the rules of the class was observed. 
The process of implementing the innovations outdoors allowed them to 
gradually, but only partially resign from classrooms rules (eg ceasing to 
observe total silence, clearly individualizing work with children, partial 
withdrawal from pursuing educational goals over children's interests, no 
longer deferring answering questions outside of the subject matter, ensur- 
ing and accepting children's physical activity during the learning process, 
reducing formalism in dealing with children, using desirable competences 
(playing the instrument, singing) during the activities. 

The analysis of documents allowed the identification of certain charac- 
teristics of innovation. In innovation 1: ‘Waking up the child’s awareness of 
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promoting physical activity” (Table 1), the potential of the local environment 
was used, ie: terrain (favourable terrain conditions for sports, sports school 
in the city), the sporting tradition of the city, and sports achievements of the 
co-authors of the innovation (cross-country skiing). The innovation con- 
sisted of familiarizing children with cross-country skiing as a sport disci- 
pline and organizing situations in which children practiced cross-country 
skiing (and participation in ski competitions). The kindergarten bought sets 
of cross-country skis along with footwear from the preschool budget (10 
sets). Frequency of classes: 1h per week x 3 groups of children. 


Table 1. The division of responsibilities in the implementation of innova- 
tion No. 1 ‘Waking up the child’s awareness of promoting physical activity’ 
(kindergarten, 5-year-old children) 


Role Number of persons Dates Task 

Author of innovation [1] 1 Group integration 

Implementer Running sports competitions 

Hiddenobserer * Observation of a group of children 
5 and implementers 
a) 

Implementer 1 S Conducting general development 

Physiotherapist e exercises and breathing exercises 
© 

Author of innovation [2] 1 A Conducting exercises preparing for 

Implementer cross-country skiing 

PE teacher Conducting skiing techniques and 

Total: 3 walking techniques in Nordic Walking 


The documentation demonstrates that the results were the building of 
a positive self-assessment of the child, strengthening the sense of value, the 
emergence of a fascination with sport, the acquisition of habits related to 
a healthy lifestyle by the children, and with it the proper pro-health attitude. 
Positive organizational changes in the kindergarten appeared — additional 
physical activities were treated as an attractive form of staying outdoors. 
Parent support was obtained, which favoured the preservation of attitudes 
to health outside the kindergarten. Children were given top positions in 
competitions and skiing competitions organized by the municipality of 
Supraśl. The pupils are a very large group and achieve high results. It was 
assessed that this is a very good basis for continuing sporting activities at 
further levels of education. 
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In Innovation 2: ‘Forest Folk’ (Table 2), the potential of the local envi- 
ronment, ie the richness of the natural environment due to the proximity of 
the Arboretum in Kopna Góra and the Knyszyńska Forest, was again used. 
The innovation consisted of a year-round observation of nature by children 
(eg the cycle of reproduction of frogs, recognition of animals by footprints 
and sounds, the life of bees, changes occurring in nature throughout the 
year) and participation in some works of the forest district (eg planting trees, 
feeding animals). In addition, children learned about the concept of recy- 
cling, waste segregation, and nature protection. Frequency of classes: 1 trip 
a month (5h). 


Table 2. The division of responsibilities in the implementation of innovation 
No. 2 ‘Forest Folk’ (kindergarten, 5-year-old children) 


Role Number of persons Dates Task 
Preparation of scenarios together 
with a forest educator working 


Author of innovation [1 1 h ; 
[I 2 at the Arboretum in Kopna Góra 
= (Supraśl commune) 
Implementer s Implementing innovation 
A Observation of a group of children 
Hidden observer = i group 
R and implementers 
3 
Implementer 1 TA inath f 
F mplementing the program o 
Speech therapist PE VERSAS ppg 
j innovation 
Kindergarten teacher 
Total: 2 


On the basis of the available documents, we have stated that the activities 
undertaken within the framework of innovation No. 2 allowed for the devel- 
opment of children's attitudes towards the laws of nature and for arousing 
in them a passion for nature. Since the interests of preschoolers go beyond 
the content of the curricula, one of the objectives stressed in the documents 
was to broaden the content of the curriculum with a range of ecology and 
environmental issues. Photographic documentation has recorded the activ- 
ities which created conditions for discovering the natural world through 
games (especially research, creative and field). The subject matter of the 
classes was adapted to the seasons. During the classes, methods for acti- 
vating the participants were used. It was also important to discover what 
the children were learning and what toys they played with (sticks, pebbles, 
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leaves, cones and chestnuts became interesting). The toys used by children 
were primarily objects they found in their surroundings. ‘Forest Folk’ built 
towers of sticks, roads made of leaves, made dominoes of stones, practiced 
slalom between stumps, learned to tie knots to create a ladder of cords, 
counted cones bitten by squirrels or mole mounds. Learning to distinguish 
the names of trees, leaves or fruits; they did not need any illustrations or 
tables — they learned from natural material. In the course of implementation, 
as shown in the pictures, they did not carry backpacks or bags. Instead, they 
used a wooden cart on wheels that served to transport a second breakfast 
and found treasures. When it was getting colder, the children could warm 
up by the campfire, which was kindled by the adults. Meals were also eaten 
in the open air. Tree stumps or blankets and mats spread on the ground 
served instead of table and chairs. If it was raining or snowing, it was pos- 
sible to use a wooden shed or aroom in a forester’s lodge. The analyzed 
documents clearly showed the idea that children spend as much time in the 
open air as possible — and this is not about the playground, but about the 
natural environment, which is the forest/forest glade. 

Innovation No. 3: ‘Forest World’ (Table 3) is a proposal for children 
of a younger school age. Its implementation is planned to take place over 
three years. It uses the possibilities inherent in the local environment, ie: 
the richness of the natural environment (the proximity to the Knyszynska 
Forest). Innovation consists in providing children with contact with objects 
and natural phenomena. 

In the three-year education cycle (classes I-III), children and teach- 
ers will implement the content provided for in the curriculum, in accord- 
ance with the idea of ‘Outdoor education’. Children’s and implementers’ 
exploration of the forest life began in September 2017. The headquarters of 
the Zednia Forest District became the permanent educational base along 
with its social facilities. A cooperation plan was prepared together with 
topics that were to be implemented during trips in the first year of inno- 
vation. Frequency of classes: 1 trip a month (5h). Further issues to be 
implemented as part of the innovation will be planned after analyzing the 
progress of the first year of its implementation, in consultation with the 
forest educator. 
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Table 3. The division of responsibilities in the implementation of innovation 
No. 3 ‘Forest World’ (school, children 7 years) 


Role Number of persons Dates Task 
Preparation of scenarios 
; . together with a forest educator 

Author of innovation [1] ! working in the Żednia Forest 
District (Zabłudów commune) 
Observation of a group of 

Hidden observer children and implementers of 
innovation 

Author of innovation [2] 1 Implementation of the 


innovation program 


© 
Preschool education teacher S 
S 7 
: Implementation of the 
First class teacher 1 T p 
= innovation program 
R Workwi 
. l ork with a student on the 
Supporting teacher 1 e A 
autism spectrum 
Implementation ofthe 
innovation program in the scope 
Forest educator 1 i prog P 
specified for the employee of the 
Żednia Forest District 
Co-author of the paper 1 Observation of implementers of 
innovation 
Open observer 
Total: 6 


The analysis of the available documentation shows that the purpose of inno- 
vation No. 3 is to provide children with the possibility of communing with 
nature throughout the school year. The photographic documentation and 
records contained in the reports describe specific objectives which were 
determined as: teaching how to show respect for all aspects of life in nature, 
creating conditions for children to discover mutual relationships between 
the world of plants and animals, and getting children accustomed to pro- 
tecting nature by the means available to them. 

These activities have been linked to goals which will result in the par- 
ticipants learning a wider content than that provided for in the curriculum, 
such as acquiring habits of economical management of resources and natu- 
ral materials, and transferring this knowledge and some behaviours to their 
families. 
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Conclusions 


Our research examined the procedures for planning and implementing ped- 
agogical innovations in the preschool and school work model, as well as the 
reasons for authors and implementers to undertake this type of professional 
activity. Similarly to other studies, our research has shown that the inter- 
viewed teachers have become active participants in many educational activ- 
ities created by an internal developmental need and/or compulsion to partic- 
ipate in the process of education and professional development (Chmielińska 
and Modrzejewska-Świgulska, 2018; Kirkland and Sutch, 2009; Stawinoga 
2018). They solve this issue by engaging in the design and implementation of 
pedagogical innovations. They treat such activity as investment in the pro- 
cess of vocational education and training, and sometimes personal training. 
Undertaking "activities seeking new trends and educational [gaps] filled with 
creative competences” (Jasińska, Jasiński, and Lerka, 2011, p. 219) is part 
of the expectations of the beneficiaries of the education system (children, 
parents, principals, local government activists, politicians). The combination 
of this type of activity with the paths of career advancement is, in the inten- 
tion of decision-makers, in order to guide teachers on the path of innovation. 
Although our project does not include a formal assessment of how innovative 
programs are perceived by the authors themselves as a contribution to their 
lifelong learning and professional development process, we have seen evi- 
dence for it. Authors of innovations think about their actions as something 
important for them, as well as educational institutions and institutions from 
outside the educational field. With the passage of time devoted to the imple- 
mentation of innovation, the authors were encouraged by the observed effects 
(the joy and high level of activity of children; parents‘ satisfaction; accept- 
ance by the school principals) and are planning their next inventions. They 
boldly approached institutions that could be involved in the implementation 
of a given innovation. 

Noticeable professional activity by innovators was sustained by their 
personal interests. However, our interviews show that the interviewed imple- 
menters confessed that the most important effect of participation in innovation 
was the fact that this kind of professional activity counted towards their pro- 
motion proceedings. They were not going to develop their own innovations. 
The results of our research can provide insights into the process in which 
teachers develop innovations for professional and personal purposes. The area 
of activity envisaged in innovations, as noted by the interviewed teachers, is 
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limited by the following conditions of implementation: 1) the safety of par- 
ticipants, 2) costs of implementation and the possibility of obtaining funds 
for innovation, 3) approval of the principal and parents or lack thereof, and 
4) atmosphere around the implementation process based on the judgments of 
colleagues at work. The described innovations have the potential to initiate 
lasting changes. They are distinguished by features which could be defined as 
prognostic: longevity (innovation may be maintained for a long time in these 
projects), accessibility (innovation can be used by any experienced teacher) 
and the ability to replicate the idea (they can be transferred to other kinder- 
gartens/schools) (Kirkland and Sutch, 2009, p. 18). 
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ABSTRACT: The aim of this text is to analyze the phenomenon of teach- 
ers’ learning as part of ateam from the perspective of the development 
of a school as a learning organization. In this paper, I will present the 
characteristics of team learning in light of source literature and example 
results of a study concerning this aspect. In school life there are many 
situations that make it possible for teachers to learn from each other, but 
the conditions in school and out of school might be serious barriers. I will 
stress subjective factors (attitudes of teachers and school principals) that 
determine mutual learning. I disregard the role of the context in which 
schools’ function, such as cultural, social and political factors, because 
I have discussed this aspect in my previous publications. I treat the char- 
acteristics of the model of a learning school as a source of inspiration in 
teacher education, as teachers are going to be the main promoters of the 
development of schools in this direction. There is a clear need to prepare 
teachers to understand the process of learning, not only individually but as 
a collective activity understood as a reflection on practice experienced in 
diverse forms of collaboration. 
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Introduction 


According to Kwiatkowska (2000, p. 27): 


There is no doubt the way a modern human learns has to be different and 
quicker than it was in the past. Thanks to the proper way of learning, we can 
cope with the growing complexity of the world and dynamics of its changes. 
Currently, learning is the basic tool we can use to adapt to the changing con- 
ditions we live in. Moreover, it is the fundamental fact of human existence. 


Contemporary learners no longer need to obtain a certain set of knowl- 
edge at school. They need to acquire learning skills instead, necessary to 
live in a world of constant changes. However, as OECD experts point out, 
*...many schools look much the same today as they did a generation ago, 
and too many teachers are not developing the pedagogies and practices 
required to meet the diverse needs of 21*-century learners” (OECD, 2016). 
There are more and more opinions that schools “should be reconceptualised 
as ‘learning organisations’ that can react more quickly to changing external 
environments, embrace innovations in internal organisation, and ultimately 
improve student outcomes” (ibid.). 

The aim of this chapter is to analyze the phenomenon of teachers’ learn- 
ing as part of a team from the perspective of the development of a school 
as a learning organization. In this paper, I will present the characteristics 
of team learning in light of source literature and example results of a study 
concerning this aspect. In school life there are many situations that make it 
possible for teachers to learn from each other, which is necessary in order 
to create learning schools, but the conditions in and out of school might be 
serious barriers. In my chapter I will stress subjective factors (attitudes of 
teachers and school principals) that determine mutual learning, and I will 
ignore the role of the context in which schools function, such as cultural, 
social and political factors, because I have discussed this aspect in my 
previous publications (Tołwińska, 2016, 2017). I will also present a frag- 
ment of data from my own study as an example of interpersonal relations 
that ensure good conditions for teachers’ mutual learning, in which the 
features of a learning organization are visible. I treat these characteristics 
as a source of inspiration in education for teachers, as they are going to be 
the main promoters of the development of schools in this direction. There 
is a clear need to prepare teachers to understand the process of learning, not 
only individually but as a collective activity understood as a reflection on 
practice manifested in diverse forms of collaboration. 
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The concept of alearning organization was developed by Peter Senge 
(1990). It is a metaphor for a modern organizational model, which has been 
recognized by many circles as the organization of the future. According 
to Senge, learning organizations are ones that are capable of self-discov- 
ery, understanding their own problems and self-improvement, able to learn 
from their own mistakes and successes (2006). An organization’s learning, 
i.e., its development as a result of introducing changes which improve its 
functioning, is possible thanks to learning by individuals, who then share 
their knowledge with others and learn from others (Argyris and Schón, 
1996; Lave and Wenger, 1991; Senge, 2006). Schools find it challenging 
to become organizations like this. In the model of a school as a learning 
organization, learning is perceived as a process leading to a change in the 
way of perceiving oneself, others, and the world (Senge, 2006). OECD 
experts define a learning organization as „a place where the beliefs, val- 
ues and norms of employees are brought to bear in support of sustained 
learning; where a ‘learning atmosphere’, ‘learning culture’ or ‘learning cli- 
mate’ is nurtured; and where “learning to learn” is essential for everyone 
involved” (OECD, 2016, p. 2). However, although the knowledge and skills 
developed by individual teachers are very important, they are not enough 
to enhance the quality of work in the school as a whole. Only externaliza- 
tion and sharing them with everybody else makes it possible to learn from 
others and initiate the process of improvement (Fullan, 2011). However, 
as Kedzierska and Maciejewska (2014) emphasize, the belief that the key 
factor in improving the quality of school work is the development of the 
teacher has been unreflectively repeated for many years. As aresult, both 
researchers and practitioners still concentrate on activities to improve the 
effectiveness of teachers’ work, identifying key competencies for the job, 
analyzing the process of teacher education and professional development 
and evaluating teachers’ work. According to the authors, one of the most 
persistent and popular pedagogical axioms is equalizing the quality of 
school work with the quality of teachers’ work. Although high professional 
qualifications for a teacher do contribute to the quality of school work, they 
are not the decisive factor (Kedzierska and Maciejewska, 2014). Although in 
many organizations individuals engage very much in performing their tasks, 
their energy is dispersed. The lack of orientation towards a common goal 
means that this great effort does not translate into effects, and the energy put 
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into it by individuals does not enhance the possibility of development of the 
whole team or organization (Senge, 2006). “Individuals in an organization 
learn all the time; yet, it is not tantamount to organizational learning. Micro 
worlds that stimulate organizational learning can only be formed when whole 
teams learn” (ibid., p. 267). If information is generated in an organization and 
then transformed into action, the organization is a learning one. 

If we look at schools from this perspective, we will see that the sit- 
uation is the same. Teachers learn individually, raise their qualifications 
and develop competencies, but one more step is necessary for the quality 
of work of the school as a whole to improve: the transition from individual 
learning to team learning, creating an open learning environment in which 
the potential of each person plays a role. This aspect is very important in 
Fullan’s views on change in schools. He considers teachers’ team work to 
be the key factor in improving a school’s quality. Good quality educational 
systems, focused on building potential, involve investment in the practice 
of collaboration and supporting professional development rather than exter- 
nal tests, lesson observations and reports (Fullan, 2011). 

In the concept of the learning organization developed by Senge (2006), 
team learning is one of the five pillars, along with: systems thinking, personal 
mastery, mental models, and shared vision. It is an activity that may occur 
in different situations. Different forms of collaboration serve as the “train- 
ing ground” (Senge, 2006, p. 289) for mutual learning. Performing typical 
tasks together, solving problems that are encountered, creating innovations 
or focusing on a certain aspect of work provide good conditions for team 
learning (Roberts, 2002). Such situations are necessary for teams to learn. 
Individual reflection is not enough (Isaacs, 2002). As Senge points out, devel- 
oping team learning skills is much more difficult than individual learning, so 
teams need their “training grounds” to practise the skills of mutual learning. 
The lack of such opportunities for “training together” prevents the beginning 
of the process of learning from others (Senge, 2006, p. 289). 

As for teachers’ work at school, every day they face situations that pro- 
vide opportunities for mutual learning. And yet, as Elsner observes, “work- 
ing and learning together mostly occurs during the performance of tasks 
that require of teachers something more than a subject-based approach” 
(Elsner and Tarkota, 2013, p. 112). It may occur when teachers voluntarily 
engage in activities to improve their places of work and do something they 
consider as significant. Elsner and Tarkota give the following examples of 
activities at school: 
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— developing the concept of school work: formulation of the mission, 
vision and priorities by the whole staff; 

— performing internal evaluation and analyzing its results with the par- 
ticipation of teachers beyond the evaluation team; 

— lesson planning by all teachers who teach a class; 

— student assessment by all teachers who teach a class; 

— mutual lesson observation and providing feedback; 

— providing support to beginners, newly employed teachers and under- 
performers; 

— introducing critical friendship in school: each teacher has their own 
critical friend, including the principal; 

— implementing innovations together (ibid.). 


However, not all work performed by a team is the same as a learning activ- 
ity. Actually, it may even be the opposite — the process of learning may 
be blocked. For learning to occur, proper intra-organizational conditions 
and special interpersonal relations are necessary, depending both on teach- 
ers and on the principal. Team members should communicate openly, be 
allowed to express their opinions in every situation without fearing conse- 
quences, and be able to discuss sensitive issues and taboos, which — when 
ignored — become obstacles to learning. Two forms of communication are 
especially recommended: dialogue and discussion. In accordance with 
Senge’s concept, team learning involves the use of dialogue as an everyday 
communication practice to solve problems. Senge (2006) refers to views 
by David Bohm and describes dialogue as a way of communicating with 
another person that allows individuals to pay attention to their own think- 
ing as it is expressed, and to notice any inconsistency. However, as Isaacs 
(2002, p. 437) argued, “Dialogue cannot be forced, but it can be nurtured. 
It is possible to create conditions that are conducive to dialogue”. These 
conditions refer to the characteristics of the interpersonal climate. Dialogue 
should be supplemented with discussion, whose purpose is to take all nec- 
essary decisions together. Dialogue is needed to understand the problem 
thoroughly and to see diverse points of view, whereas the goal of discussion 
is to choose the path of activity in a certain situation. The objective of these 
practices is to improve the quality of interpersonal interactions. Teams that 
do so will notice an improvement in their functioning. The effect of col- 
lective learning is new ways of understanding certain situations and new 
behaviours. In organizations with a hierarchical structure, stressing the 
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superior-subordinate relation, dialogue and mutual learning cannot occur. 
Hence, the attitude of managerial staff plays a significant role. Treating 
each other as partners is fundamental for the creation of proper learning 
conditions. It is connected with the willingness to give up one’s privileges, 
the authoritarian attitude, power and dominance (Senge, 2006). 

In this context, a very important issue is to investigate intra-school 
conditions for teachers’ team learning. Therefore, the attitude of the school 
principal is essential. One expression of the principal’s readiness to learn 
from others, and at the same time the model for the principal’s behaviour, is 
the perception of oneself as the “leading student” (Fullan, 2006, p. 30), not 
an omniscient holder of secret knowledge (Senge, 2006, p. 282), convinced 
that he or she knows the answers to most questions and understands the 
sources of problems without analyzing them. Teachers’ mutual learning 
takes place when interpersonal relations are full of trust and a sense of 
security. This kind of climate is favourable for revealing one’s thoughts 
and opinions, admitting mistakes, asking for help etc. (OECD, 2016). 

Selected studies concerning the problem of teachers’ team work and 
team learning show that there are schools in which teachers do create 
mature teams (e.g., Erculj, 2013; Jones, 2013; Stoll et al., 2006; Zamor- 
ska, 2008). Yet, in many schools this area is still a weak point that needs 
to be improved (Kedzierska and Maciejewska, 2014; Kotodziejczyk and 
Kołodziejczyk, 2015; Zamorska, 2008). Very often, a team’s maturity to 
learn as aresult of mutual reflection on practice still needs considerable 
enhancement (Totwinska, 2016, 2018). 

An attempt to explain this situation leads to two different conclusions, 
involving extra-school and intra-school causes. What blocks collaboration 
are the increasingly popular standards of individualism and treating others 
as rivals.’ Another cause for this is the legal standard centrally imposed 
on teachers, concerning the obligation to collaborate and assist each other, 
whose effects must be documented in reports and is externally evaluated 
(MEN, 2017). This solution includes the assumption that human behav- 
iour can be centrally controlled, and professional tasks must be imposed 
on teachers as an arduous obligation. This is in opposition to the idea of 
the learning organization expressed by Senge, who is of the opinion that 
people want to feel that they are part of an organization, belong to a team, 
and do something that is valuable for them and considered to be important 


1 I discuss this thoroughly in: Tołwińska, 2016. 
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for the common good (Senge, 2006). An enforced standard only results in 
a superficial form of collaboration, which in many teachers’ teams is not 
regarded as valuable (Kedzierska, 2015; Sajdera, 2015). 
According to Filipiak: 
The model of reflective teaching and the ability to create knowledge on 
the basis of one’s own practice still evokes teachers’ resistance and mis- 
apprehension. It may result from the behaviouristic strategy of education, 
where reflection and interpretation are absent, which is still deeply rooted 


despite declarations of preferring constructivism in education (Filipiak, 
2012, pp. 179-180). 


Teachers feel tired, discouraged and overloaded with the need to document 
their activities. They lose the desire to take part in change, as they feel no sup- 
port from the school principal or the parents (ibid., p. 180). Such conclusions 
also point to intra-school, subjective factors, such as the attitudes of teachers 
and principals. Researchers studying this issue emphasize that the creation 
of learning communities requires activities other than attempts to control 
teachers’ and principals’ behaviours top-down, which is doomed to failure. 
What is needed is support in building interpersonal relations based on trust, 
asense of security and communication openness (Bezzina and Farrugia, 
2018; Calleja, Mizzi, and Riolo, 2018). The multiple benefits of being a mem- 
ber of a constructive team which makes mutual learning possible (Borukało 
and Kicinski, 2012; Erculj, 2013; Jones, 2013; Zamorska, 2008), may serve 
as an inspiration for developing teachers’ self-awareness in this regard and 
for looking for different ways of improving teachers’ functioning in teams. 


Methodology 


One barrier in everyday functioning mentioned by teachers is the lack of 
support from the school principal (Filipiak, 2012). So as to present at least 
fragmentarily a different image of school relationships, I will show below 
asmall sample of the data from my own study carried out in 2017 as part 
of the research project devoted to the specificity of functioning of schools 
which have been awarded the certificate ‘Leader of a Learning Organiza- 
tion’. The multiple case study (Yin, 2015) was used as the research method. 
The study involved five schools of different types (one primary school, one 
general secondary school, and three secondary school complexes with dif- 
ferent professional profiles) located in a provincial capital city in central 
Poland. The participants were the principals, teachers and students of those 
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schools. The participation in the study was voluntary; anonymity and con- 
fidentiality were also ensured. 

In this chapter I present a small fragment of data from qualitative, 
semi-structured, in-depth interviews with school principals (four females 
and one male). The interviews were recorded and then transcribed. The data 
from the interview transcriptions was subject to qualitative analysis. Yin 
(2015) points to four analytical strategies which can be used in a case study: 
1. reference to theoretical assumptions, 2. developing data from scratch, 
3. creating a case description as part of a certain structure, and 4. inves- 
tigating other probable explanations. In conformity to Yin’s approach, the 
strategy of data analysis I used was the reference to theoretical assumptions, 
which motivated me to carry out this study (ibid. p. 168). In light of the 
theoretical assumptions concerning team learning as one of the elements 
of the learning organization concept developed by Senge, for the purposes 
of this paper I approached the school situation described by each of the 
principals from the point of view of subjective factors, i.e., the specificity of 
the interpersonal relations they create. 


Results 


Here I present the perspective of principals as people who create the 
conditions for mutual learning in schools as organizations. Senge (2006) 
believes that the best way to understand the role of the leader in the context 
of building a learning organization is to analyze the ways people who do 
this describe their own actions (p. 386). 


Principal of School no. 1?: 


I asked them to write in this analysis form their ideas on how to solve vari- 
ous school situations, e.g. how to improve information flow. Some possible 
responses were provided in the form, and then they were to provide their 
own ideas. It seems to me that the fact that I discussed all that during the 
staff meeting and took their ideas into consideration was really impor- 
tant. We discussed it together, I asked them about their opinions and the 
opinions of others. After the discussion, we summed it up and we are now 
implementing what we collected by means of these forms. It worked and 
now the teachers are very happy about it. 


2 Number assigned to the school for the purpose of data analysis. 
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At School no. 1, the values produced by team learning are being con- 
sciously applied. As aresult of internal evaluation, significant areas that 
need improvement are identified and ideas are worked out on how to solve 
the identified problems. Each person was allowed to express their opinion, 
point out the perceived problems, and suggest a solution. In this situation, 
arranged by the principal, all team members were allowed to present varied 
points of view and then choose the best solution together. The school’s abil- 
ity of self-discovery and understanding problems leads to implementing 
changes so as to improve its functioning. 


Principal of School no. 2: 


You need to have good relationships, to have the courage to tell each other 
what is wrong, what is not going well and how we failed. You cannot treat 
the principal as a guru. It’s not good, ‘cause then everyone is afraid to 
approach you and tell you that something is wrong. 


For the principal of School no. 2, good relationships are open relationships, 
which make it possible to reveal failures and mistakes. The principal is 
aware that creating a big distance makes people too afraid to tell the truth, 
and hiding or distorting the truth prevents self-discovery and the attempt to 
improve what needs to be improved. 


Principal of School no. 3: 


I think avery important thing for them is the atmosphere that we’ve 
managed to create, the proper evaluation and appreciation of their work 
... and that they can say anything, they are not afraid to tell the principal 
about something. They appreciate it a lot that they can tell me everything. 
I accept every comment from a teacher, not as a reprimand or a reward but 
as their own feeling, and their feeling is, for example, that I didn’t notice 
something that happened at school. 


A similar issue is here highlighted by the principal. This person highly val- 
ues open communication. In his perception, the teaching staff also highly 
appreciate communication relations in which they can talk about any topic 
without fear. 


Principal of School no. 4: 


If I make a decision but a teacher comes and says this is not going to work 
because this and that... I may say ‘You’re right, I didn’t think about it’. 


In this response we can see that the principal is not attached to the privilege 
of making decisions; she easily gives up on the dominant position and is 
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able to admit someone else is right. What matters is whether the decision 
is right, not who makes it. This attitude, without the facade of conviction, 
allows the team to achieve its maturity phase. In the immature phase, team 
members always agree with the opinion of the superior and decisions are 
unquestionable, which is an obstacle to learning (Tołwińska, 2018). 


Principal of School no. 5: 


This is also the reason why I have stayed at this school. There is no iso- 
lating from colleagues, no claiming that ‘I did it so it is mine’. People 
here have this need, and rightly so, that if they have done something and 
others use it, it’s good to mention who’s the author, and it is quite natural, 
but apart from this, I can’t see any competition. I have one case that only 
confirms the rule, there is only one case, and I still think I have a very nice 
staff, people don’t avoid each other, if a teacher needs it, he or she can talk 
about something and nobody will tell them: ‘you deserved it’. 


Interpersonal relations at School no. 5 were one of the most important 
reasons why the principal decided to stay there. In his perception, apart 
from one person, teachers do not compete with each other, and do not have 
individualistic attitudes but share the effects of their work. They can also 
talk to each other about the problems they experience in an atmosphere of 
safety. 

The interpersonal relationships described by the principals above ensure 
good conditions for mutual learning. They also reflect the characteristics of 
a learning organization, and strengthening the belief that we can create the 
world we live in by: 1. allowing all teachers to express their views, 2. arrang- 
ing situations favourable for identifying inefficiencies in school functioning, 
and ideas for solutions, 3. discussing together the choice of which solutions 
to implement, 4. eliminating the distance between the superior and the subor- 
dinate, 5. eliminating the fear of revealing one’s mistakes and failures, 6. the 
principal revealing their own way of thinking, which gives teachers the 
opportunity to express their justified doubts about the principal’s decisions, 
7. preferring the proper decision rather than the decision-making person, and 
8. talking about difficulties in the atmosphere of safety. 


Conclusions 


Transforming schools into learning organizations requires the recognition 
of all barriers that prevent individuals from learning, as well as teachers’ 
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mutual learning, and sharing of knowledge and skills in pursuit of new solu- 
tions to problems and in performing daily tasks. As a result of team learn- 
ing, the teacher’s way of thinking and acting changes, which is reflected 
in the development of the school as a whole (Erculj, 2013; Jones, 2013). 
The quality of the environment offered to students by the school depends 
both on the professionalism of each teacher and on how teachers function 
together as a team. It is impossible to create a good school individually. The 
problem of organizing a modern learning environment was tackled in the 
OECD report on preparing teachers for the 21* century: 


Teachers need to be able to work in highly collaborative ways, working 
with other teachers, professionals and para-professionals within the same 
organization, or with individuals in other organizations, networks of pro- 
fessional communities and different partnership arrangements, which may 
include mentoring teachers (Schleicher, 2012, p. 52). 


By means of this analysis, I would like to highlight the importance of the 
process of teacher education. As Filipiak (2012) argued — referring to theses 
by Bruner (2006) and quoting conclusions from a study by Zamorska (2008) 
and Golebniak (2007) — teaching styles are affected much more by teach- 
ers’ previous experiences than by their preparation during their pre-service 
university course or various forms of professional development. Therefore, 
it is good to investigate these experiences and find out what beliefs teachers 
have formed on that basis. 

Future teachers (and principals) will not gain experiences that can 
help them become members of a learning school if they only acquire the- 
oretical knowledge, and the theoretical elements of team learning are not 
really applied by university teachers in building relationships with students. 
During classes, these elements may take the form of choosing the style 
of managing group work, methods of work and styles of communication, 
but most especially emphasizing that the teacher is the ‘leading student’, 
ready to learn from others. The teacher avoids the mask of omniscience and 
absolute certainty and shows others that expressing doubts or anxiety is not 
an expression of weakness. He or she uses dialogue to learn the opinions 
and views of all the participants, and invites discussion to choose solutions. 
He or she does not force others to accept his or her point of view. He or she 
attempts to learn about the educational experiences of future educators and 
their beliefs concerning school, teachers and students so as to challenge 
those beliefs which block development. As a result of these activities, even 
at university young people can gradually acquire the conviction that the 
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rules of interpersonal relations at a school in which the teacher is a member 
of a collaborating team and not an individual trying to solve problems alone, 
or competing with others, are really valuable. A great illustration of this 
kind of school culture is the metaphor of an orchestra, used by Kędzierska 
and Maciejewska (2014, p. 2): “An orchestra is an example of team work in 
which all the musicians — playing their parts perfectly well — need to listen 
to the others and to their own playing attentively, follow the central, basic 
rhythm, change opinions, acquire new skills, inspire each other, and share 
their enthusiasm”. 
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ABSTRACT: Teacher collaboration could play a key role in the development 
of education systems, as this approach helps to improve student perfor- 
mance through teachers’ professional learning (Hargreaves and Fullan, 
2012; OECD, 2005). TALIS-research (OECD, 2009) highlighted that an 
‘exchange and cooperation’ type of collaboration is dominating more sig- 
nificantly in Hungary than in Europe in general, while ‘professional col- 
laboration’ rarely appears. During the recent trend of developing teacher 
collaboration, a significant body of research has pointed out the impor- 
tance of school leaders in forming a school culture based on teacher col- 
laboration (Ashley, 2017; Hord and Sommers, 2008). This research aims 
to examine the elements and components of the two aforementioned types 
of teacher collaboration, with an in-depth investigation of the operation 
of two schools, identifying the characteristics of school leaders impacting 
the different cultures of collaboration. In this comparative case study the 
system that Vangrieken et al. used in their literature review (Vangrieken 
et al., 2015) serves as a base for our analysis of impact factors of teacher 
collaboration. The results enumerate the factors, which are directly con- 
nected to school leaders and their views, and that reveal the mechanisms 
that effect teacher collaboration. These results serve as a foundation 
for a future teacher collaboration development program aiming to train 
principals. 

KEYWORDS: teachers collaboration, teachers collaborative learning, profes- 
sional development, view of school leaders 
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Introduction 


The importance of teacher collaboration 

The Teaching and Learning International Survey (TALIS, 2009) distin- 
guished two types of teacher collaboration: ‘exchange and cooperation’ and 
‘professional collaboration’. The first oneis the functional level of collabora- 
tion amongst teachers on a local level while the second one isaimed at pro- 
fessional development and higher student achievement. This professional 
collaboration has been in the focus of educational scientific discourse dur- 
ing the last decades. The significance of developing teacher collaboration 
lies within the phenomenon that could be described as the power of change. 
The change, which most of the educational systems need to increase its 
effectiveness (Fullan, 2011). There is plenty of research evidence to show 
that deep professional collaboration has a positive impact on teaching qual- 
ity and student performance (Berry et al., 2005; Bolam et al., 2005; Caena, 
2011; Clement and Vandenberghe, 2000; Rosenholtz, 1985). 

Although ‘Teacher collaboration’ seems like an informal expression, it 
is not a clear and obvious concept for most of the actors in the educational 
system. There are several notions interrelated to this term such as learn- 
ing organisation, organisational learning, community learning, collective 
learning, horizontal learning, community of practice and professional 
learning community (PLC). Some of these terms function as synonyms with 
only some slight contextual difference (e.g. collective learning, horizontal 
learning, community learning), while the others overlap in meaning (e.g. 
community of practice and PLC). However, these are expressions describ- 
ing different angles of the phenomenon that connect teachers on a deeper 
level, as they target a common goal throughout common activities: profes- 
sional learning for the sake of professional development and improvement 
of student achievement. 

These notions originate from one root: collaboration. The act of profes- 
sional development is achieved by collective learning actions. Professional 
development can not be replaced by adding up the professional learning 
experiences of individuals. Its significance and its power comes from the 
interrelation of several learning actions. Knowledge lies within relationships, 
learning takes place through specific connections. The speciality of this phe- 
nomenon comes from collaboration — the learning action of teaching. 

As our interest is in the mechanisms that operate within the phenome- 
non described in the international literature of educational science, we have 
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chosen to focus on teacher collaboration. We wanted to understand the deepest 
coherence between professional development and the power of collaboration. 
We wanted to know how and why collaborative learning works effectively. 

The social constructivist approach to learning states that knowledge 
formation is strongly dependent on our environment and the partners 
around us. Our thinking patterns are constructed through interactions with 
people or in other words: knowledge is created in a social space (Vygot- 
sky, 1962). This theory corresponds to the practice of professional learning 
communities that are spreading and growing in number in some education 
systems around the globe. This is one of the theoretical bases of our study. 

The other foundation is organisational theory. A holistic perspective of 
schools has evolved under the influence of organisational studies. From this 
perspective we consider the school organisation as an entity. This entity is 
embedded into a large context and functions under the influence of exter- 
nal and internal powers. A school as an organisation has an impact on its 
members, even on the style of collaboration and the professional learning 
of the teachers within it. 


The role of leadership in teacher collaboration 

Besides the conceptual variegation and the tied-ness to practice, there is 
a factor that has been brought into focus in almost every study related to 
teacher collaboration and collaborative learning. This is the role of school 
leadership. 

When we look at the broad circle of organisational research, the sig- 
nificance of leadership is represented by its partially insulated appearance. 
Educational science in different parts of the world has also emphasised 
the importance of principals in facilitating teacher collaboration. Some 
PLC developer-researcher groups have analysed and categorized the role 
of school leadership. 

Bolam and his team in the UK (2005) described the operation pro- 
cesses of professional learning communitiesand identified leadership and 
management as primary factors. 

The other three processes are also dependent on this first one. Although 
these processes could be isolated from the aspect of operation, they are all 
connected to the leader from the perspective of the starting point. These four 
processes are: leadership and management, the optimalization of resources 
and structures, the support of individual and collective professional learn- 
ing and the support, evaluation and maintenance of the PLC. 
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Hord and Sommers (2008) even devoted a separate book to the topic of 
leadership in connection with teacher collaboration with the title ‘Leading 
Professional Learning Communities’. In their work, the authors presented 
the ‘7C’-model’ of PLC leadership. They stated that, to lead a professional 
learning community, collaboration, coaching, change of culture, conflicts, 
creativity, courage and communication are needed and desirable. 

Hord and Sommers also identified three different styles of leaders: the 
responder, the proactive manager and the initiator. The expressions here 
imply that the main aspect of the categorisation was the activity potential 
for change management. Does the leader work with a strategy of reacting to 
problems or rather have a practice of preventing problems? Or is the school 
leader the person who initiates the changes? All three kinds of leadership 
styles could connect to communities implementing teacher collaboration, 
but the initiator style is more suitable for introducing and establishing 
a professional learning collaboration in the organisation. 

An other researchgroup for the study of teacher collaboration is 
Sleegers, Verbiest and their colleagues (2013). These Dutch experts also 
grant the role of leadership high importance. Verbiest (2011) himself dis- 
tinguishes three categories of the leadership role: the culture-builder, the 
educator and the architect. With these expressions he refers to those roles 
which point out the important tasks with regards to a collaborative teachers’ 
community. Every leader who intends to integrate collaborative learning 
into the organisational culture needs to fulfill these roles, even if not in an 
equal proportion. 

School leadership is also a key factor in the work of Michael Fullan. 
He has written several books focusing on the role that leadership could play 
in the change of the educational system (DuFour and Fullan, 2013; Fullan, 
2011, 2013, 2014). He also states — on the basis of cited pieces of research 
— that strengthening collaborative culture by leadership will result in 
organisational and systemic improvement in performance. “If principals 
directly influence how teachers can learn together, they will maximize 
their impact on student learning” (Fullan, 2014, pp. 65—66). He describes 
principals who are able to increase the performance of their own schools as 
“lead learners”. It means the school leader is not only the positive example 
of continuous learning, but is in the process of creating improvement on 
a daily basis. 
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The state of teacher collaboration in Hungary 

The first TALIS-research (OECD, 2009) revealed that the ‘exchange and 
cooperation’ type of collaboration dominated Hungarian schools more sig- 
nificantly than European ones in general. At the same time 'professional 
collaboration’ — which is more effective in terms of positive influence on 
students performance — is extremely rare in our country, as stated in the 
aforementioned OECD research. 

To look behind these facts, we examined the cultural context of teacher 
collaboration in Hungary in a previous study to see whether the Hungarian 
society is able to host such an educational approach (Tóth-Pjeczka, Rapos, 
and Szivak, 2018). 

Examining which cultural dimensions could be hindering or favour- 
able to teachers” professional collaboration, we used Hofstede's 'six cul- 
tural dimensions model’ (Hofstede, 1980; Hofstede, Hofstede, and Minkov, 
2010). Our findings were that two of those dimensions were supporting: 
low power distance, short-term orientation; three were hindering: individ- 
ualism, masculinity, uncertainty avoidance; and one was neutral or rather 
could have either effect: indulgence. 

According to the GLOBE-study (House et al., 2004), Hungarian soci- 
ety could be characterised by its highly competitive features and low levels 
of trust. This character of our society is explicable by the history of the 
country and is strongly related to its lower tendency to collaborate. 

Beside the international comparison of outside observers, Hungarian 
research within the system found resonating results as well. In a recent- 
ly-ended evaluative study by adevelopment project in the European 
Framework for Facilitating Collaborative Learning of Teachers (EFFECT) 
findings show similar overwhelmingly more hindering elements than sup- 
porting ones in the Hungarian context (Kalman and Rapos, 2018). 

Taking into consideration the results of our theoretical analysis, and 
the relevant literature, we can conclude that Hungarian culture, and the 
state of our society altogether, is not supportive of teachers’ collaboration. 
In this cultural environment the mainstream of educators and educational 
practitioners are not likely to turn towards collaborative culture by them- 
selves in an unsupported process of evolution in the education system. 

However, we do have positive examples of teachers’ deep professional 
collaboration — as we will see in the description of our research below — 
which shows that it is not an impossible mission in the Hungarian system. 
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Study design 


Research questions 
Since our aim was to understand the operation of teacher collaboration in its 
abstract depths, our research questions were: 


1. How does teacher collaboration work? What kind of models could rep- 
resent teachers” professional collaboration? 

2. What components emerge from the series of elements of teacher col- 
laboration? 

3. What are the views of the school leaders on teacher collaboration in 
a school that realises professional collaboration? What are the differ- 
ences in the views of the school leaders in a school based on profes- 
sional collaboration and in a school that is in the process of developing 
its professional collaboration culture? Are there any specific collabo- 
ration mechanisms that stand out, according to the leaders? 


During our review of the literature we found the answer for one of our 
questions. A model of teachers” professional collaboration has already been 
discovered and described, as we will show below. 


Data collection 

As our main interest was why and how teacher collaboration could work in 
our Hungarian context, we turned to an in-depth examination and we chose 
the case study as the most appropriate research format. In our qualitative 
approach the focus on the views of school leaders also helped us to choose 
the research method. We found that semi-structured interviews were effec- 
tive data-gathering methods for this purpose. 

Our original aim — inspired by TALIS research and its terms — was 
to compare the 'exchange and cooperation” type of collaboration with the 
‘professional collaboration’, to see the differences in the views of school 
leaders. We started the selection of the case by choosing a school that pro- 
claims cooperation as its main basic value. Than we chose an other school 
from the same district of Budapest (a rather homogenic middle class area)— 
so the comparison would be ina similar sociocultural background, although 
one of the schools is an alternative school and the school we compared it to 
is a state-funded institute that operates under central sustainment. The first 
aspect for the selection of the second school was the similar sociocultural 
background — therefore the geographical limitation. However, we did not 
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need a further selection aspect, as there was only one school (out of twelve) 
willing to participate in the research. This institute was actually a school 
that had already started development work, akind of transformation 
towards a more collaborative organisational culture. Therefore what we 
finally achieved is a comparative study of a formative and a transformative 
organisational culture of teacher collaboration on a local level. 

There were a total of ten interviews conducted in the two schools 
after having a trial interview — with a school leader independent from the 
examined institutions — to validate our research tool. Beside the two prin- 
cipals, we interviewed the leaders of the different teams of teachers, the 
vice-principals amongst them. We decided to choose five leaders from both 
schools because before the data collection, during the preparation of the 
research, the principal of the formative school had informed us about the 
special structure of decision- making in this school. Comparing this with 
the documents of the school we realised that in an organisation with such 
a reduced hierarchical structure we needed to ask more than one person to 
get a realistic picture of the leadership of this school. Therefore we inter- 
viewed not only the principal in the comparison school, but in mapping the 
structure of leadership in the transformative school, we chose those who 
could have similar roles, or influence in the leadership of that organisation. 

In the formative school this meant three women and two men, and in 
the transformative school one man and four women; all of the interviewed 
leaders were aged between 40—55 years, each with at least three years of 
teaching and leading experience. 


Data analysis 

Vangrieken and her colleagues embarked upon creating an overview of the 
literature of teacher collaboration after 2000 (Vangrieken et al., 2015). They 
encountered the facilitating factors of teacher collaboration and separated 
those factors under the terms team, PLC and collaboration. The factors have 
also been categorised into the following groups: personal, structural, team, 
process organisation or directional. Having examined the table of these fac- 
tors, we filtered them according to their direct connection to the leader. We 
used this list of factors at the end of the semi-structured interviews, asking 
about the importance of those factors in a 1-5 scale. We arranged the data 
into a table, computed the average point of each factors and compared the 
results of the two organisations. 
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We also used document analysis to compare the data gathered from 
interviews with the official and observable structure and norms of the 
organisations. We explored the following documents of the schools: Ped- 
agogical Program, the Operating Rules, the Annual Plan of Work and the 
Alternative Framework Curricula (in the case of the formative school). 


Limitations 
As it is always with case studies, the limitation of the research is in its gen- 
eralization. The sample size of only two schools limits the generailzability 
of the findings. 

Since this research is looking primarily at teacher collaboration, the 
demographics of the schools’ students are not primary variables and should 
not create significant limitations. 


Results 


We present the findings of our research arranged around three main themes: 
components, models and operational mechanisms of teacher collaboration. 
We start with the models as this is the part of our research that has been 
fully discovered by our literature review, and the empirical research itself 
did not modify the picture gained through reading the literature. The con- 
ceptual model of PLC mirrors the operation of the examined school which 
has a school-culture based on teacher collaboration. 


Operational modelsand attributes of teacher collaboration 
How does teacher collaboration work? What kind of models could represent 
teachers’ professional collaboration? 

There is no surprise in the fact that thedevelopment work of PLC is 
forged with close observation of the forming and working process of PLC and 
is followed by the modelling of the phenomenon.Those developer/researcher 
experts who are deeply in the process of building a structure are concerned 
with the functioning mechanism and the essential elements of the given sub- 
ject. Therefore the literature of deep professional collaboration is already rich 
in description of the operation of PLC. Descriptions evolved from the lists of 
attributes through a conceptual model to a synchronic model. 

Bolam and his colleagues (2005), after conducting a development pro- 
ject for teachers’ collaborative learning, defined the attributes of PLC: 
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"An effective professional learning community (EPLC) fully exhibits eight 
key characteristics: shared values and vision; collective responsibility for 
pupils’ learning; collaboration focused on learning; individual and col- 
lective professional learning; reflective professional enquiry; openness, 
networks and partnerships; inclusive membership; mutual trust, respect 
and support.’ (Bolam et al., 2005). 


Four operational processes have been identified in addition to these attrib- 
utes: — leadership and management; optimalization of resources and 
structures; support of individual and collective professional learning and 
support, evaluation and maintenance of PLC. 

Hord and Sommers (2008) defined the attributes of PLC as follows: 
shared beliefs, values and visions, shared and supportive leadership, col- 
lective learning and its application, supportive conditions, and shared per- 
sonal practice. Besides these attributes, Hord detailed the role of leadership, 
which she described as the ‘7C’s-model’, stating that to lead a professional 
learning community the leader needs to deal with collaboration, coaching, 
change of culture, conflicts, creativity, courage and communication. 

Verbiest (2011) summarised his model of PLC operation with three key 
factors. The main dimensions are: personal, interpersonal and organisa- 
tional capacities. Verbiest pursued his action-research together with Peter 
Sleeger, Perry de Brok, Nienke M. Moolenaar and Alan J. Daly (2013). As 
result of their development work they connected a three-capacities concep- 
tual model with seven factors: 


1. (re) constructing knowledge actively, reflectively and critically; 
currency (under personal capacity); 

3. shared values and acommon vision of learning and of the teacher’s 
role; 

4. collective learning and shared practices (belong to interpersonal 
capacity), 

5. supportive conditions: resources, structures and systems; 

supportive conditions: culture, 

7. supportive, stimulating and shared leadership (parts of organisational 
capacity). 


D 


Professional learning community development started in Hungary as well, 
in an action-research project carried out in the Southern Great Plain Region 
— supported by the European Union. This action-research used the term hori- 
zontal learning as a synonym of collaborative learning. The project developed 
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Shared 
practices 
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Figure 1. The Conceptual — model developed by Verbiest and his colleagues 
(2013) 


an organisational diagnostic tool, which is an actual enhancement of a Dutch 
model. A new capacity has been added to the personal, interpersonal and 
organisational capacities. This fourth capacity is the networking capacity 
(Horvath, Simon, and Kovacs, 2015). What is more, the four capacities are 
divided into further sub-dimensions (See Figure 2 below). 


1. Personal capacity: self- and further education; proactivity; 

2. Interpersonal capacity: trust and openness; reflectivity; 

3. Organisational capacity: knowledge management; supportive and 
empowering leadership; learning- and learnercentred vision; 

4. Network capacity: systems-thinking approach; building and sustain- 
ing networks. 


The static aspect of this model has been supplemented with a dynamic 
aspect: the capacities work in a flow of evolution, i.e., knowing, understand- 
ing, believing, and acting. This aspect highligths the countinuous develop- 
mental dimension of PLC, the professional lifelong learning of teachers. 

In our empirical research we found that the formative school mirrored 
the model of PLC and the model of horizontal learning described above. 
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Figure 2. The model of horizontal learning 


Components of teacher collaboration 
What components emerge from the series of elements of teacher colla- 
boration? 

In the models and attributes we could see a list of elements that built 
teacher collaboration into alearning community. This knowledge, com- 
bined with the understanding of the views of leaders who support teacher 
collaboration, might bring us closer to seeing what can be done to form the 
perspective of school principals in Hungary. 

We wanted to know if any of the factors of teacher collaboration iden- 
tified by Vangrieken et al. (2015) in their systematic literature review could 
be lifted to the level of components: necessary and indispensable. Therefore 
we asked the interviewed leaders to indicate what factors were essential to 
teacher collaboration. It turned out that willingness to work in a team was 
unquestionably a component. A positive attitude towards teaming, under- 
standing the benefits of teaming, giving time to collaboration, commitment 
to the team and creating an atmosphere of mutual trustare those factors that 
leaders could agree on as necessary andessentialto teacher collaboration. 
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In the case of the transformative school, we could see characteristic 
differences in the attitude of the leaders. The initiators of the transformation 
(one of them is the principal) refer to supporting collaboration as an essen- 
tial part of collaboration, while the majority of their fellow leaders show 
less interest and willingness to support collaboration. They do not deem 
it to be their responsibility. This division within leadership is an impor- 
tant difference between the two examined schools. Those who build their 
school on the values of cooperation are united in supporting collaboration 
and their views on collaboration are much closer to each other than in the 
other school, which has also built a system to support this unity. They men- 
tion the selection of new colleagues as an important issue. This selection is 
supported by along process involving several steps followed by a guided 
initiative period. Meanwhile, the selection of teachers was not mentioned 
separately by any of the leaders of the transformative school. 


Table 1. Comparison of the view of leaders on the importance of factors 


Factors contributing to teacher 
collaboration based on the Ttschool 2" school 
Vangrieken at al.’ literature review 


interviews interviews 
1 2 3 4 5 Avg. 2 3 4 5 Avg. 
1. willing to teaming 1 1 111 1 1 1.1 1 1 1 
2. positive attitude towards teaming 2 1 1 1 1 12 1 1 1 1 1 1 
understands the benefits of 


= 


3. teaming 3 1 1 1 1 14 1 2 1 1 1 12 
4. has good communication skills 2 2 1 2 2 18 1 3 1 2 2 14 
5. has experience in teamwork 12 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 1 18 
6. has knowledge of team processes 12 2 14 2 2 1 2 2 1 16 
7. hasself-andteam-evaluationskills 2 2 1 2 2 18 1 1 2 1 1 12 
8. gives time to collaboration 111.11 1 1 2 1 1 2 14 
Pe anden centered 1/21/41 2/4! 3 3 232 1 1 2 1 1 12 
planning and accountability 
10. distributes leadership 23 1 2 1 22 2 2 1 1 1 14 


builds whole school-philosophy 
that support teaming (rituals and 
customs, espoused values, shared 
meaning, group norms) 


2 3x 2 3 22 2 2 2 1 1 16 
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Factors contributing to teacher 


collaboration based on the 1:'school 214 school 
Vangrieken at al.’ literature review 
interviews interviews 
1 2 3 4 5 Ag 1 2 3 4 5 Avg. 
has commitment to the reform: 
12. administrative support, leadership, 1 2 1 2 3 18 2 2 1 1 2 16 
stability of teams, ongoing training 
13. has commitment to the team 11.1 1 2 12 1 2 1 1 1 12 
14. provides administrative support 3 3 3 3 4 32 3 2 2 1 3 22 
15. consciously builds school culture 2 2 2 1 2 18 2 2 1 1 1 14 
16. consciously forms school governance 2212 2 18 21111 12 
structures 
17. seeks transformation 1 4 1/2x 1 x 2 1 13 1.8 
18. supports collaboration 1 1 111 1 1 2 12 1.6 
plays an important part in balancing 
the individual needs and the 
ki organisational needs and facilitating EA Ę b ASC PS 
professional community 
gives support in different areas: time 
for collaboration offering flexibility, 
20. RENATA "321212221124 
guidance 
monitors the collaboration to make 
21. sure it does not lead to contrived 3 2 12 2 2 2 3 2 4 3 28 
collegiality 
22. creates atmosphere of mutual 1221114 112 1 2 14 
trust 
23. gives feedback 2 2 2 1 1 16 1 1 2 1 1 12 
24. se AE 221221812112 14 
25. 


other: 


additional important factors 
mentioned by interviewed leaders 


self-control, self-reflexion 
trust,freedom, professional 
responsibility 

choosing who we work with 
experience of success push / 
stroke/ swing 


participation 
non-formal meetings — 
community building 


firmness, (spiritfulness), 


steadiness 
goal-orientation 


share the results with the 


team 


Key: ! — Separated, x — Depending on the case, 3x — Together 
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One of the factors the literature mentions as causing disruption, which 
was reflected in the interviews with formative leaders, was the focus on 
student-centered planning and accountability. The majority of formative 
leaders wanted to separate this factor into two parts. They considered stu- 
dent-centered learning important and accountability less important, with 
some even reckoning it as a hindering factor regarding its administrative 
aspect. Yet, accountability does exist in the formative system as well, 
although it appears as a side-effect or consequence of the collaborative 
culture, not an aim of the operation or component of teacher collaboration. 

While there was an even asessment of the importance of each factor by 
formative leaders, during the interviews hidden differences became possible 
to observe. On the part of the change-initiator leaders there was determination 
and commitment, but there were also leaders with signs of burnout and slight 
disinterest in changing school culture. Lack of time as a hindering factor of 
professional collaboration appeared in many interviews. This is undoubtedly 
connected to the fact that in the Hungarian educational system teachers’ 
working hours increased significantly in addition to a growing administrative 
burden. This creates a rather big obstacle for teacher collaboration. 


Operational mechanisms 

Comparing the formative culture of teacher collaboration with the trans- 
formative one, we could see that while the first one was rather united in 
terms of views and values, the transformative school showed important 
differences in the views of its leaders. Formative leaders emphasised the 
involvement of all teachers in the collaboration and even in the decisional 
part of the leadership of the school. 


Teachers who work here are leaders at the same time, because they are 
obliged to make decisions. (Interview 4) 


Here everyone equally counts... everyone’s opinion is factored in the deci- 
sion. (Interview 3) 


Two year ago we had an official inspectoral visit ... After checking the 
documents there was a final conversation where I was asked: How much 
extra reward do I give to the teachers to have them work so much? I said: 
*Believe me, there is no difference, everyone receives the same amount of 
salary according to the national pay scale and extra benefits are equally 
distributed.’ They did not want to believe it. Why do they work so much, 
then? — they asked me. My answer was: because they are and they feel they 
are important. They are involved. Their words count, we build on what 
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they say, because they have the knowledge. Not what we leaders say but 
what they say, they know, they are there, they do the work, so they know. 
So involvement is very important. (Interview 1) 


According to the interviews, in the school where professional teacher 
collaboration thrives leaders do not make decisions alone; they build on 
the reflective feedback of the professional community. They consider this 
involvement as the foundation of the inner motivation of teachers to work 
harder than the average — according to external assessment — and operate 
a deep level of collaboration despite its time-consuming nature. 

According to the findings of our research, we could state that profes- 
sional growth realised through teachers” professional collaboration takes place 
through a process that originates from involvement through inner motivation. 


Inner Professional 


Involvement SOA Ilaboration 
o motivation leh development 


Figure 3. Mechanism of involvement in teacher collaboration. 


Could we consider teachers’ professional collaboration a system that is run 
by inner motivation and is fuelled by involvement in decision making? Is it 
a process that could strengthen decisional capital and professional capital? 
(Hargreaves and Fullan, 2012). 

An other important stepappeared in the interviews of transformative 
school leaders. They highlighted the effect of creating opportunities for 
building informal relations amongst colleagues. Informal events for teach- 
ers organised outside of schools strengthened the link and opened their con- 
nection to facilitate sharing views and improving communication amongst 
colleagues. This is a process of opening up to each other that resulted in 
sharing experiences, problems, ideas, questions, and good examples and 
supporting each other by listening and understanding. 


Organised Improvement 
informal of collegual Collaboration Professional 

; ; development 
meetings relations 


Figure 4. Mechanism of informal community-building in teacher collabo- 
ration. 
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Conclusions 


We can see that although professional development through teacher collab- 
oration is an effective way of strengthening professionalization, the context 
in Hungary is not in favour of this kind of professional growth. Even so, 
there is a positive example of teacher collaboration as an alternative of the 
mainstream educational practice, and we can also see the need for transfor- 
mation towards collaborative culture. 

Although one possibility of changing this educational culture is 
through school leaders, their options for action are limited by the transition 
toa more centralized educational system in the last few years. What we 
observed here is the importance of involvement and the effect of streng- 
htening informal connections amongst teachers, which provide positive 
examples. 

A future development program that targets broadening the knowledge 
and forming the attitude of school leaders regarding collaborative culture, 
needs tobuilt on the components of teacher collaboration, and must find 
a way to improve the following: willingness and positive attitude towards 
teaming, understanding the benefits of teaming, giving time to collabora- 
tion, commitment to the team, creating an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
supportive leadership. 
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in Higher Education: Utopia or Real Opportunity? 
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ABSTRACT: This paper deals with the didactic cooperation between teach- 
ers and students in higher education. The research described in this study 
aims at investigating the opinions of teachers and students on the level of 
didactic cooperation in the educational process (the quality of educational 
effects). Data were collected by using three scales designed to examine 
the level of didactic cooperation between teachers and students in each 
phase of the educational process. The results indicate that teachers and stu- 
dents often view the level of didactic cooperation as medium or low. This 
study concludes that it is necessary to improve the level of cooperation 
and mutual assistance of teachers and students, enabling and facilitating 
actions and activities in each phase of the educational process, because 
the achieved effects are interdependent, and they mutually determine the 
quality of education. 

KEYWORDS: didactic cooperation, teachers and students, teaching in higher 
education 


Introduction 


Human cooperation always has very positive effects, whether it comes in its 
direct, face-to-face form, e.g., at school, or the indirect one, in virtual real- 
ity. It is highly valued in educational theory and practice, and also in other 
areas, such as computer programming or social and economic problem 
solving, for example. Cooperative learning is a very important determinant 
of human development with a strong theoretical background that helps to 
describe, understand and predict the processes and problems occurring 
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in this type of education, which is extremely important for educational 
research and practice. Studies concerning this issue have been carried out 
in Europe and all over the world for many years and published in literature 
on social psychology, developmental psychology, socio-cultural and socio- 
logical research (e.g., Johnson and Johnson, 2009; Sharan and Sharan, 1992; 
Slavin, 1996). This issue has also been discussed widely in Polish literature 
(Czarniawski, 2002; Karolczak-Biernacka, 1987; Krajewska, 2016). 

The aim of the study presented in this paper is to explore the opinions 
of teachers and students on the level of didactic cooperation in the edu- 
cational process (the quality of educational effects). Therefore, I present 
the theoretical background of didactic cooperation, the outline of research 
methodology, and selected findings of my research. The paper ends with 
some conclusions for teaching approaches in higher education. 


Theoretical background 


The theoretical background of research on didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students lies in constructivist theories of teaching and learn- 
ing, cognitive and socio-cultural constructivism (the concept of cognitive 
development by J. Piaget and L. Vygotsky), in theories of student-centered 
education, and social theories of interpersonal communication, social inter- 
dependence, and praxeological concepts of cooperation. 

The basic assumptions of cognitive development adopted by Piaget are 
still valid. Piaget (1971) identified the stages of human cognitive develop- 
ment. He argued that people differ in the pace of transition from one stage 
to another, and progress in each stage depends on various determinants: 
maturation, experience, and social environmental factors. Piaget (1992) 
emphasized the importance of cognitive conflict for individuals" learning 
and individual activity in studying, initiating actions, solving problems, 
reflecting on and thinking about reality, which he contrasted with direct 
instruction and reinforcing the desired (required) responses. According 
to this author a considerable part of an individuals" knowledge is built as 
a result of interaction, mutual relations with the social and material envi- 
ronment, and social experiences which are important for cognitive devel- 
opment and ongoing changes (ibid.). He thought that cooperation between 
peers may encourage one to really discuss issues and share opinions, and 
cooperation between children is as significant as in the case of adults: it 
plays a major role in cognitive development (Falchikov, 2001). 
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L.S. Vygotsky contributed a theory of development and the study of 
higher psychological functions. From his perspective, one's psyche devel- 
ops as a result of cooperation with the people around, thanks to social 
bonds, the person's social activity and interests. Social environment allows 
the person to learn and develop (Vygotsky, 1978), because knowledge is 
built and internalized as a result of social interactions. The theory is based 
on the assumption that comprehensive development at any age requires 
social interaction, influencing one another. Vygotsky stressed that individ- 
uals’ cooperation in the effort to learn, understand and solve problems is of 
primary importance in building knowledge and transforming agreed views 
into internal mental structures, which results in cognitive and intellectual 
development. The author argued that the scope of skills developed under 
the guidance of adults or in cooperation with peers surpassed the skills 
accomplished individually and independently. 

It is significant how didactic cooperation between teachers and stu- 
dents in the educational process is related to Piaget’s and Vygotsky’s the- 
ories. Both of them present the opinion that cooperation with teachers and 
more talented peers is of key importance for cognitive development, par- 
ticularly the development of critical thinking and reflection. Both theories 
emphasize the importance of proactivity and engagement on the part of 
both teacher and students, but also the need to limit the teacher’s influences 
and encourage cooperation between students instead. 

The theoretical background of research on didactic cooperation 
between teachers and students also includes theories of student-centered 
education, referring to the concepts of humanistic psychology. An out- 
standing representative of this approach is Carl R. Rogers, a supporter of 
an optimistic view of the potential lying in any human being, in non-in- 
hibiting their development, and in their pursuit of personal development 
and mental health (Rogers, 1983). In his educational concept he pointed to 
the need to focus on the student, highlighted in the expression he coined 
— “student-centeredness” (Blackie, Case, and Jawitz, 2010). He observed 
that previously, typical teaching, i.e., the transfer of knowledge and skills, 
did not properly prepare students to function in a dynamically changing 
reality. He developed the concept of 'significant learning, whose key 
elements are: the individual's own initiative, cognitive and emotional 
activity, and connection with the person's real needs (Kościelniak, 2004). 
According to Rogers, the core tasks of education are to facilitate signif- 
icant learning — to support, facilitate and assist. The teacher’s attitudes 
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to the students, expressed in personal relations between them, are very 
important in this case. 

Brandes and Ginnis (1986) identify the following principles of imple- 
menting the student-centeredness concept: a student’s complete responsi- 
bility for his or her learning, the need to engage in learning, ensuring bal- 
anced relationships between the teacher and students, the teacher becoming 
a facilitator who assists/supports students and facilitates their learning, as 
well as students” affective and cognitive development. At the same time, 
the concept of teacher-centered education faced increasing criticism. To 
address the need of making education more up to date, Barr and Tagg (1995) 
suggested changing its paradigm from the paradigm of education to the 
paradigm of learning, which — as they stressed — was to end the privileged 
position of the teacher. Kember (1997) identified two general directions of 
teaching: the teacher-centered concept, with the teacher providing the stu- 
dent with material for learning, and the student-centered one, highlighting 
the student's active role in understanding the material. 

The theoretical background of didactic cooperation between teachers 
and students is significantly related to theories of student-centered education, 
which emphasize learners’ activity and teacher’s support and assistance, deep 
study and comprehension, learners’ responsibility and sense of duty, as well 
as interdependence and respect between the teacher and the students. 

Especially important from the point of view of effective communication 
in didactic cooperation between teachers and students are theories of inter- 
personal communication: symbolic interactionism and the theory of commu- 
nicative action. Symbolic interactionism involves the three main principles 
of interpersonal communication, referring to meaning, language, and thought 
(Griffin, 2003). The basic role in this theory is played by the concept of mean- 
ing in the social context of mutual influence and the concept of interaction. 
Negotiating meanings in the process of symbolic interaction and imagining 
oneself in someone else’s position allow better evaluation of the results of one's 
own actions and improve the chances of cooperation with others, including in 
education. In the theory of communicative action, Habermas (1999, p. 474) 
mentions four demands that are important in any communication: to speak in 
an understandable way; to get others to understand something; to make one's 
thoughts understandable; to communicate with each other. 

The recommendations arising from the theory of interpersonal com- 
munication are very important for the relations of cooperation between 
teachers and students. Communication based on mutual understanding 
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allows cooperation in the satisfying of needs as well as individual and social 
development. The goal of interpersonal communication is not only to transfer 
content and information, but also to build relationships, and the ability to 
communicate with others is important for the results of activities undertaken. 

A theoretical background for cooperation between teachers and students 
can be found in cooperative learning theories whose source is the theory 
of social interdependence, originally developed by Deutsch (1949). In the 
1980s and later, Johnson and Johnson (1989, 2005, 2009) developed those 
concepts and presented an extended and generalized form of the theory of 
social interdependence. They assumed that social interdependence occurs 
whenever the accomplishments of individuals are affected by other people's 
actions. The goals of people who are in a certain situation determine the way 
its participants influence each other. There are two types of social interde- 
pendence: positive (cooperation), when the actions of individuals promote the 
achievement of joint or shared goals, and negative (competition), when the 
actions of individuals obstruct the achievement of each others goals. The 
authors of the concept assumed that cooperation is motivated by benefit to the 
individual, and extended to group benefits if other people’s actions replace 
the individual’s actions and strengthen their motivation to achieve goals that 
are beneficial both for others and for the individual. 

After many years of extensive research on the application of the theory 
of social interdependence in different areas, including education, Johnson 
and Johnson (1998) developed the theoretical background of cooperative 
learning. They identified five factors determining effective, authentic coop- 
erative learning: positive interdependence, individual and group respon- 
sibility, facilitating mutual influences, developing social skills, and the 
ability to transform group functioning. 

Didactic cooperation between teachers and students is significantly 
connected with the theory of cooperative learning. The source of activ- 
ities undertaken by teachers and students together is internal motivation 
directed at the achievement of joint or shared goals. The teacher’s tasks are 
to allow and facilitate actions taken by individuals, and organize cooper- 
ative learning by applying appropriate methods and organizational forms 
of education, while students’ responsibility and activity is necessary in 
actions taken together with the teacher and the group. 

With regard to the essence, structure and possibility of assessing the 
level of didactic cooperation between teachers and students, praxeological 
theories are especially useful. In these theories, cooperation is understood 
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as the positive activity of many subjects oriented at the achievement of joint 
or shared goals (Kotarbiński, 1975; Pszczołowski 1978). This activity is 
complex, made up of at least three mutually dependent phases: preparation, 
performance, and control/evaluation. Each phase has some interdependent 
components: goal, subject, object, methods, means, conditions and results. 
Other important assumptions are that one subject assists another in an effort 
to allow or at least help the other to achieve the goal; the activities of cooper- 
ating individuals are mutually determined (Kotarbiński, 1975). Besides, it is 
assumed that cooperation (just like action) can be evaluated using practical 
and mixed assessments of its goals, the characteristics of the method and the 
results of cooperation, and the cooperating individuals. Practical assessments 
refer to the usefulness or uselessness of a way of acting or a component of 
action (e.g., efficacy, rationality, economy and cost-effectiveness). The group 
of practical assessments referring to the actors includes i.a., diligence, proac- 
tivity, conscientiousness, industriousness and autonomy. There are also mixed 
assessments (praxeological and emotional), e.g., bravery or responsibility. 

Praxeological theories lead to significant recommendations for didac- 
tic cooperation between teachers and students, such as the need to provide 
mutual assistance in activities undertaken in different phases of the educa- 
tional process and their elements; the need for constant care by the teacher 
and the students of the efficacy, profitability, economy and rationality of 
actions taken together; the teacher's and students” responsibility for their 
actions or failure to take action; and the students” proactivity, autonomy 
and sense of subjectivity in the educational process. 

The theories of student-centered education, cognitive constructivism, 
socio-cultural constructivism, interpersonal communication and social 
interdependence presented above highlight the importance of cooperative 
relations between the teacher and students as displayed in their activity, 
and the desired characteristics of their actions. Praxeological theories 
emphasize the significance of cooperation in human activities, specify the 
structure of cooperation and the manner of its evaluation on the basis of 
practical and mixed assessments, thus allowing the determination of the 
quality of its effects. 


Methodology 


The research described in this study refers to didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students in the educational process. 
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The term 'didactic cooperation” was defined on the basis of findings 
concerning different elements and phases of activity and didactic activity, 
as well as the understanding of cooperation from the praxeological per- 
spective. Hence, I assumed that didactic cooperation is a system of com- 
plex actions taken by many subjects in the educational process, including 
conscious actions of university teachers and students oriented at joint or 
shared goals, such as changing the personalities of students (learners) with 
the view to the adopted values and goals, in which they help each other by 
their activities to enable or facilitate the course of interdependent phases of 
preparation, performance and control/evaluation. In addition, each phase 
of the system of didactic cooperation has interrelated and mutually deter- 
mined elements: goals, subjects, modes (object, contents, methods, means, 
organizational forms and conditions) and results. Therefore, didactic coop- 
eration between teachers and students means mutual assistance, enabling or 
facilitating consciously taken actions and activities in their interdependent 
phases and in their interrelated elements (Krajewska, 2016). 

The system of cooperation in the preparation phase of the educational 
process determines the system of cooperation in its performance phase, and 
these two influence the system of cooperation in the phase of control/evalu- 
ation, which in turn affects the next preparation, performance etc. Teachers’ 
and students” actions and activities as part of the system of cooperation are 
cyclical and recurrent in time, and the effects achieved in its interdepend- 
ent phases determine the quality of education. 

For research purposes, I assumed that the level of didactic cooperation 
between teachers and students can be shown by practical and mixed assess- 
ments concerning the quality of effects in: 


— the goals of cooperation — the level of their effectiveness and useful- 
ness; 

— cooperation between individuals — the level of teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ responsibility, and the level of students’ proactivity, autonomy 
and sense of subjectivity; 

— the mode of cooperation (the object, contents, methods, means, organ- 
izational forms and conditions) — the level of its efficacy, profitability, 
economy and rationality; 

— the results of cooperation — the level of effectiveness and usefulness 
in the preparation, performance and control/evaluation phases of 
the educational process. 
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In this paper I present the results related to the level of didactic cooperation 
from the perspective of teachers and students, and the quality of its effects 
are presented. In order to assess the quality of effects of didactic cooperation 
in different phases of the educational process, I have developed three evalua- 
tion scales — Didactic Cooperation Between Teachers and Students [Współd- 
ziałanie Dydaktyczne Nauczycieli i Studentów] (DCTS) in the Preparation 
Phase, DCTS in the Performance Phase, and DCTS in the Control/Evaluation 
Phase. The scales are the same for teachers and students and include 25 items 
each. Each scale involved the assessment of goals of cooperation (1-2), coop- 
erating subjects (individuals) (3-7), the mode of cooperation (8—23), and the 
results of cooperation (24-25). The respondents assessed the items on a 1-5 
scale (5 — very high, 4 — high, 3 — medium, 2 — low, 1 — very low). 

After the pilot study and adjustment of the research tools, I performed 
the standardization of the three scales. I estimated the discriminatory 
power of the scale items in the three phases of the educational process for 
teachers and students separately (Brzeziński, 2002). Moreover, the results 
of assessment of didactic cooperation in each phase of the educational pro- 
cess were normalized through transformation into standard ten scales, for 
teachers and students separately. 

The values of discriminatory power coefficients for each scale item in 
different phases of the educational process proved to be satisfactory and 
met the required criteria, both in the group of teachers and of students. The 
main study, carried out in the years 2011-2012, involved 1,166 students of 
pedagogy and 55 teachers from the University of Szczecin and University 
of Bialystok. 


Findings 


Didactic cooperation between teachers and students in the educational pro- 
cess is a system characterized by interrelated and interdependent phases 
and their elements. Therefore, the quality of didactic cooperation affects its 
level in the related phases of preparation, performance and control/evalua- 
tion (and their elements). So as to evaluate the quality of didactic cooperation 
between teachers and students in the educational process, I used an original 
research tool: SDCTS in the Preparation Phase, SDCTS in the Performance 
Phase and SDCTS in the Control/Evaluation Phase. The scales I have devel- 
oped include 25 items corresponding to the indices of the quality of effects 
of didactic cooperation in each phase of the educational process and their 
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elements, identical for teachers and for students. The respondent evaluates 
each of them in a 1-5 point scale. The score in each scale can be between 
25 and 125 points. The indices of quality of the effects of didactic coopera- 
tion between teachers and students were designed so that a high total score 
would mean a high level of cooperation between teachers and students. The 
total assessment of the quality of didactic cooperation between teachers 
and students in each phase of the educational process includes the sum- 
mative assessment of the goals of cooperation, the cooperating individuals, 
the modes, and the results of cooperation. Table 1 presents the numerical 
characteristics of the distribution of raw scores obtained in the scales by the 
respondents (teachers and students). 


Table 1. Numerical characteristics of the distribution of raw scores in 
SDCTS in the: Preparation Phase, Performance Phase, and Control/Evalua- 
tion Phase obtained by students (N=1,166) and teachers (N=55) 


Numerical characteristics 


Scale Respond- ofthe distribution of raw scores 
t 
ens M D M, X min X max SD A, 
SDCTS Students 78.9 85.0 79.0 33 122 14.0 -0.43 
in the 


Preparation Phase Teachers 84.1 89.0 850 58 111 12.8 -0.38 


SDCTS Students 85.3 85.5 85.0 39 124 14.3 -0.01 
in the 
Performance Phase _ Teachers 95.6 100.0 99.0 62 120 13.4 -0.32 
SDCTS Students 82.4 88.5 83.0 37 123 14.4 - 0.42 
in the Control/ 


Evaluation Phase Teachers 92.2 1015 940 60 112 136 -0.68 


The analysis of the results of SDCTS in the Preparation Phase shows that the 
mean score obtained by students (M=78.9) was lower than the score obtained 
by teachers (M=84.1). Moreover, students” scores are slightly more diverse 
(SD=14.0) than teachers’ scores (SD=12.8), from relatively very low to very 
high, and their range of variation is between 33 and 122 points (whereas 
teachers’ scores vary from 58 to 111 points), which shows that in this group 
there are neither extremely low nor high assessments of didactic cooperation 
between teachers and students in the phase of preparation of the educational 
process. The dominant score is higher in the group of teachers (D=89) than 
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students (D=85). In both groups of respondents, the dominants are in the 
upper part of the series, near the medium values, and the distributions of 
raw scores are close to normal, with little left-side asymmetry, which proves 
that both among students and teachers slightly more respondents assessed 
didactic cooperation in the preparation phase higher than arithmetic means. 
Besides, the analyses show that the differences between arithmetic means of 
the assessments of the level of didactic cooperation expressed by students and 
teachers are statistically significant (Zp 7293, p<0.01). 

I observed an interesting distribution of raw scores in the SDCTS in the 
Performance Phase. In both groups arithmetic means of the assessments of 
the level of didactic cooperation between teachers and students are higher 
in this phase than in the phase of preparation of the educational process, and 
teachers assessed this phase significantly higher (M=95.6) than students 
(M=85.3). The variation of assessments by students (SD=14.3) and by teach- 
ers (SD=13.4) is slightly higher than in the case of the preparation phase, 
but the range of variation is somewhat shifted upwards (towards higher 
assessments): from 39 to 124 points for students and from 62 to 120 points 
for teachers. The score of 85.8 is dominant among students’ assessments of 
didactic cooperation in the performance phase; it is much lower than the 
score dominant among teachers (100.0). Just like in the preparation phase, 
both dominants are in the upper part of the series, close to the medium 
values. The distribution of scores in the group of students is very close to 
normal (A = -0.01). The distribution of raw scores in the group of teachers 
is similar to normal, with slight left-side asymmetry (A= -0.32), just like 
in the preparation phase, which means that slightly more teachers assessed 
didactic cooperation between teachers and students in the performance 
phase of the educational process higher than the arithmetic mean (M=95.6). 
The differences between arithmetic means of the assessments by teachers 
and by students are also statistically significant Za” 5.55, p<0.01). 

Numerical characteristics of the raw scores obtained in the SDCTS in 
the Control/Evaluation Phase show that arithmetic means, both among stu- 
dents and among teachers, are lower than in the performance phase, but also 
higher than in the preparation phase of the educational process. The arith- 
metic mean of the assessments of the level of didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students in this phase is 82.4 for students, and just like in the 
previous phases, it is lower than the mean score of teachers (M=92.2). In 
both studied groups the dispersion of scores from the arithmetic mean, i.e., 
the variation of assessments of the level of didactic cooperation between 
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teachers and students, is relatively highest in the control/evaluation phase 
(as compared to the previous phases) and amounts to 14.4 for students and 
13.6 for teachers. The range of variation of students” assessments is similar 
to the previous phases: from 37 to 123, and in the case of teachers, from 
60 to 112, like in the preparation phase. In addition, the analysis of the 
raw scores of assessments of didactic cooperation between teachers and 
students in the control/evaluation phase shows that in both studied groups 
the dominant values are the highest in comparison to the previous phases 
of the educational process. The dominant score among students is 88.5, 
which is lower than the dominant score among teachers, 101.5 Just like in 
the preparation and performance phases, both dominants are in the upper 
part of the series, farther from the medium values and towards high scores. 
Distributions of raw scores in both samples are close to normal, with slight 
left-side asymmetry (A = -0.42) in the group of students and considerable 
left-side asymmetry (A= -0.68) in the group of teachers. The values of 
asymmetry coefficient show that in both study samples, especially in the 
teachers’ group, more respondents assessed didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students in the control/evaluation phase higher than the 
arithmetic means. The differences between teachers’ and students’ mean 
scores were also statistically significant (Zp 7:20 p<0.01). 

The analysis of numerical characteristics of the raw scores obtained by 
teachers and students in SDCTS in the Preparation Phase, SDCTS in the 
Performance Phase and SDCTS in the Control/Evaluation Phase leads to 
the following conclusions: 


— the means of assessments of the level of didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students are lower in the group of students than in the 
group of teachers in all the phases of the educational process, and the 
differences between the means are very significant statistically; 

— the highest arithmetic means of assessments of the level of didactic 
cooperation by teachers and students were in the phase of performance 
of the educational process, and the lowest in the preparation phase; 

— the relatively highest variation of the assessments of the level of didac- 
tic cooperation (dispersion from the arithmetic mean) in both studied 
samples occurs in the phase of performance of the educational process, 
and relatively lowest in the preparation phase; 

— distributions of raw scores of the assessments of didactic cooperation 
between teachers and students in each phase of the educational process 
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are close to normal, with relatively highest left-side asymmetry of 
the assessments in preparation and control/evaluation phases (more 
assessments higher than the arithmetic mean) and lowest in the per- 
formance phase. 


The results of assessment of the level of didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students expressed by the respondents in different phases of 
the educational process were normalized through transformation of the raw 
scores into a standard ten scale, where the scores of 1—4 are regarded as 
low, 5—6 as medium, and 7—10 as high. Raw scores obtained by students 
and teachers in each scale were transformed separately. In effect, the results 
obtained by teachers and students in SDCTS in the Preparation Phase, 
SDCTS in the Performance Phase and SDCTS in the Control/Evaluation 
Phase were interpreted at three levels: low, medium and high. 

The analysis shows that the obtained distributions of assessments 
are close to normal and slightly flattened. There are minor differences 
between the assessments done by students and teachers. The general level 
of didactic cooperation in each phase of the educational process is assessed 
as medium by approximately 40% students and teachers, but about 30% of 
respondents from both groups express extreme assessments, high or low. 
The respondents assessed relatively lowest (as low or medium) the level of 
didactic cooperation in the preparation phase, and slightly higher in the 
other ones. 

Determining three levels of assessment of didactic cooperation between 
teachers and students allowed me to identify groups of students and teach- 
ers who assess its level in different phases of the educational process as low 
(-DCTS), medium (DCTS) or high (+DCTS). Moreover, the findings prove 
that the level of cooperation between teachers and students in different 
phases of the educational process is characterized by the indices of quality 
of effects of didactic cooperation concerning its goals, cooperation between 
subjects (individuals), the modes and the results of cooperation. Therefore, 
analyzing partial assessments for statements concerning the above-men- 
tioned specific variables of didactic cooperation between teachers and stu- 
dents will give us insight into the assessments by students and teachers who 
assessed the level of didactic cooperation as low, medium or high, and will 
also help recognize their components (Table 2). 
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Table 2. Arithmetic means (M) of assessments of specific variables obtained 
by students (S) and teachers (T) assessing the level of didactic cooperation 
in each phase of the educational process as low (-DCTS), medium (DCTS) 
and high (+DCTS)* 


Phase ofth Elements Arithmetic mean of assessments 
ase otte of didactic -DCTS DCTS +DCIS 
educational process ; 

cooperation S T 5 T 5 T 


Goals of cooperation 312 330 3.59 3.65 400 447 
Cooperation between 
Preparation subjects (individuals) 
Modes of cooperation 2.23 254 292 3.27 365 3.75 
Results of cooperation 2.99 363 3.62 413 412 4.64 
Goals of cooperation 2.80 3.21 3.37 360 3.91 4.22 
Cooperation between 
Performance subjects (individuals) 
Way of cooperation 270 3.21 339 392 401 453 
Results of cooperation 2.65 3.17 338 375 404 4.39 
Goals of cooperation 2.86 3.37 348 409 3.99 447 
Cooperation between 
Control/Evaluation subjects (individuals) 
Way of cooperation 2.56 3.04 325 379 395 4.38 
Results of cooperation 2.51 2.78 3.22 3.65 3.93 4.05 


*the assessment was made on a 1-5 scale 


292 2.78 344 313 3.93 407 


290 285 343 353 404 418 


2.66 282 330 341 3.94 3.95 


The analysis of partial assessments within each level of assessment of 
didactic cooperation leads to the conclusion that students assessed the level 
of cooperation lower than teachers in nearly all its elements in each phase of 
the educational process. In the preparation phase of the educational process, 
regardless of the general assessment of the level of didactic cooperation 
(low, medium or high), both students and teachers assessed lowest the set 
of statements concerning the modes of didactic cooperation: in the case of 
students, the mean scores were 2.23, 2.92 and 3.65, respectively, and in the 
case of teachers — 2.54, 3.27 and 3.75. Teachers also assessed cooperation 
between subjects as very low (2.78, 3.13 and 4.07). 

In both groups, relatively highest assessments (especially assessing the 
general level of cooperation as medium or high) referred to statements con- 
cerning the results of cooperation: students’ mean assessments were 3.62 
and 4.12, and teachers’ — 4.13 and 4.67. 
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Teachers’ and students’ assessments of the performance phase of the 
educational process differed. The group of students with the low general 
assessment of the level of didactic cooperation assessed lowest in this phase 
the set of statements referring to the results (2.65) and modes of cooperation 
(2.70), and the other groups, statements concerning the goals (3.37 and 3.91), 
but also the way of cooperation (3.39 and 4.01). Teachers, in turn, regard- 
less of the general assessment of the level of didactic cooperation, in this 
phase assessed as relatively lowest the statements concerning cooperation 
between subjects (individuals): means 2.85, 3.53 and 4.18. However, in this 
phase all the students assessed relatively highest the statements concerning 
cooperation between subjects (individuals) — means: 2.90, 3.43 and 4.04, 
and teachers — the set of statements concerning the modes of cooperation — 
3.21, 3.92 and 4.53. 

In the phase of control/evaluation of the educational process, regard- 
less of the general assessment of the level of cooperation, students assessed 
lowest the statements concerning the results (2.51, 3.22 and 3.93), but also 
the modes of cooperation (2.56, 3.25 and 3.95), and teachers assessed the 
set of statements concerning cooperation between subjects (individuals) as 
2.82, 3.41 and 3.95. Both groups assessed relatively highest the statements 
concerning the goals of cooperation. The following conclusions can be 
drawn on the basis of the analyses: 


— students assessed the level of didactic cooperation lower than teach- 
ers regarding nearly all its elements in each phase of the educational 
process; 

— among the respondents, regardless of their general assessment of the 
level of cooperation in different phases of the educational process — 
low, medium or high — there is relatively high consistency among stu- 
dents and among teachers in assessing relatively lowest and relatively 
highest the same elements of didactic cooperation between teachers 
and students (although it differs between the groups); 

— in each phase of the educational process students assessed lowest the 
sets of statements concerning the modes, and often also the results, 
of cooperation, and teachers those statements referring to cooperation 
between subjects (individuals); 

— students assessed relatively highest the statements concerning the 
goals of cooperation in the preparation phase and the control/evalu- 
ation phase, as well as cooperation between subjects (individuals), 
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especially in the performance of the educational process, whereas for 
teachers it was those statements concerning the results of cooperation 
in the preparation phase, the modes and results of cooperation in the 
performance of the educational process, and goals of cooperation in 
the phase of control/evaluation of the educational process. 


Final remarks 


The findings of the research showed that it is necessary to improve the level 
of didactic cooperation and mutual assistance between the participants of 
the educational process, enabling and facilitating actions and activities in 
all its phases, because the achieved effects are interdependent, and they 
mutually determine the resultant quality of education. The level of didactic 
cooperation between teachers and students in the preparation of the edu- 
cational process influences the quality of its effects in the phases of per- 
formance and control/evaluation; additionally, its level in the performance 
phase also influences the effects achieved in the control/evaluation phase. 
And due to the cyclical character of the phases of didactic cooperation sys- 
tem, if nothing changes, the quality of effects of control/evaluation deter- 
mines the next preparation, performance etc. 

The level of didactic cooperation in the educational process also 
depends on interrelated and mutually determined elements of the system, 
characterizing its phases. Relatively low or medium assessments of many 
elements of the system of didactic cooperation in each phase (especially 
in the group of students) lead to rather pessimistic conclusions. It is worth 
emphasizing that the level of didactic cooperation in each element of 
a phase is very important for the resultant quality of education, because the 
effects determine and influence one another. 

Thus, the opportunities for improving the quality of education con- 
nected with didactic cooperation are not fully used yet; it is necessary to 
introduce some changes and make better use of the values of that non-eco- 
nomic factor. However, although didactic cooperation between teachers 
and students is important, it is just one of many determinants of the quality 
of education. Other factors, unrelated to academic circles, are also signifi- 
cant in this regard: financing higher education, the professional situation of 
university teachers, problems faced by graduates on the labor market, and 
many others. 
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A COOL Lab for Teacher Education 
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ABSTRACT: The COOL Lab is ameeting point for teaching, learning, 
research and practice, which mainly aims at fostering digital literacy and 
computational thinking as fundamental skills for everyone and enhancing 
teaching at all levels. In contrast to other learning or teaching labs the COOL 
Lab interlaces initial teacher education, in-service training, research and 
teaching practice with school practice in primary and secondary educa- 
tion. Every visitor can slip into the role of teachers, learners, developers or 
researchers and discover, apply or develop instructional technology, com- 
puter science techniques and concepts as well as cross-curricular teaching 
materials. The COOL Lab is partly developed from the Informatics Lab 
and the Teaching-Learning Lab implemented at the former university of 
one author, but goes further and brings together different labs and activ- 
ities concerning teaching, learning, research or technologies. Following 
the neurodidactical teaching approach ‘COOL Informatics’, mainly the 
principle of cooperation including methods like peer teaching or talents 
exchange, is crucial for the success of the COOL Lab. This work-in-pro- 
gress paper describes the development and implementation of the COOL 
Lab, its potentials and some use cases for different target groups. 
KEYWORDS: 21“ century skills, computational thinking, digital literacy, 
innovative pedagogy 


Introduction 


At the beginning of the COOL Lab there was the claim for the integration 
of digital education and computational thinking in teacher education and 
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the demand for qualified staff in the field of computer science. COOL is an 
acronym for Cooperative Open Learning, Computer-(Science)-supported 
Open Learning as well as ‘cool’ in the sense of interesting, motivating, 
playful etc. (Sabitzer, 2014). 

The COOL Lab is a meeting point for teaching, learning, research and 
practice, which mainly aims at fostering digital literacy and computational 
thinking as fundamental skills for everyone and enhancing teaching at all 
levels. In contrast to other learning or teaching labs the COOL Lab inter- 
laces initial teacher education, in-service training, research and teaching 
practice in primary and secondary education. Everyone can slip into the 
role of teachers, learners, developers or researchers and discover, apply 
or develop instructional technology, computer science techniques and 
concepts (computational thinking) as well as innovative teaching methods 
and (cross-curricular) materials. The COOL Lab is partly developed from 
the Informatics Lab and the Teaching-Learning Lab implemented at the 
former university of one author, but goes further and brings together differ- 
ent labs and activities concerning teaching, learning, educational research 
and/or technologies. The didactical background of the lab is the neurodi- 
dactical teaching approach ‘COOL Informatics’, with four main principles 
(discovery, cooperation, individuality and activity), which are consid- 
ered in lesson and task design. The COOL Lab prepares (future) teachers 
for the 21% century and offers them additional possibilities for teaching 
practice (with or without technologies) and projects with partner schools. 
It supports teacher-students concerning innovative teaching methods and 
educational research as well as instructional technology and computational 
thinking. Mainly the principle of ‘cooperation’ including methods like 
peer teaching or talents exchange is crucial for the success of the COOL 
Lab. 

This work-in-progress paper describes the development and implemen- 
tation of the COOL Lab, its potentials as well as some use cases for teachers, 
teacher-students and pupils. Regarding the new Austrian curriculum ‘Basic 
Digital Education’ (including digital literacy and computational thinking), 
which became obligatory for lower secondary schools in autumn 2018, and 
the challenges of its implementation, our current research focuses on the 
question of how digital literacy and computational thinking can be inte- 
grated immediately and sustainably in teacher education and in-service 
training. 
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Theoretical background and related work 


The idea of using labs in teacher education in order to offer students oppor- 
tunities for practice and to enhance their professional (didactical) compe- 
tencies is not new. It can be traced back to John Dewey, who established the 
first laboratory school at the University of Chicago in 1896. He viewed his 
school as a laboratory for testing and verifying new educational theories 
and principles. In the laboratory school, teacher-students had the possibility 
to put theory into practice in an experimental setting and to modify theory 
by what is learned (Tanner, 1997). Since that time, many laboratories with 
different purposes have been implemented worldwide at universities. In the 
German speaking world the University of Kassel can be seen as a pioneer 
because of the set-up of the Grundschullabor, the first laboratory for pri- 
mary teacher education, established in the 1970s. Actually, they offer fif- 
teen laboratories with different purposes and for different subjects (Coelen 
and Miiller-Naendrup, 2013; Schude, Bosse, and Klusmeyer, 2016). Since 
the 1980s several universities in German speaking countries have initiated 
laboratories for teacher education in different fields and with different con- 
cepts. They all have in common an open setting that allows self-organized, 
explorative and/or discovery learning, be it for children and adolescents, 
their respective school classes, or for teacher-students. 

The role of the laboratories affiliated to universities is not uniform. 
Sometimes the focus lies on teaching practice for teacher-students as well 
as on their didactical and/or subject specific competences. Hence, these labs 
have names connected to subjects or school level such as the Grundschulw- 
erkstatt (primary school lab) or the Lernwerkstatt Physik (learning lab phys- 
ics) of the University of Kassel. Sometimes they are rather research labs or 
connected to extracurricular learning labs for children and/or adolescents 
that usually aim at increasing interest for the subjects in focus. This is the 
case e.g. in the Lehr-Lern-Labor Physik (Teaching-Learning-Lab Physics) 
at the Freie Universitat Berlin (Dohrmann and Nordmeier, 2015) or the 
MIND Center (center for STEM-education) at the University of Wiirzburg 
(Vólker and Trefzger, 2010). 

Our COOL Lab, too, started from a lab for children, the Informat- 
ics-Lab at the Alpen-Adria University Klagenfurt, which initially only 
aimed at attracting pupils to computer science as well as at increasing sub- 
ject-specific knowledge (Pasterk et al., 2016). In consequence, we extended 
it progressively to a Teaching-Learning-Lab, where teacher-students from 
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all subjects can acquire additional teaching practice as well as digital com- 
petences (Demarle-Meusel, Sabitzer, and Sylle, 2017). With the change of 
one of the authors to the Johannes Kepler University Linz, both labs were 
adapted to regional needs and developed further concerning the topics on 
offer as well as didactical concepts and issues. 


The COOL Lab 


About the COOL Lab 

The COOL Lab is an interdisciplinary teaching-learning-lab and research 
space that mainly aims at enhancing pedagogical, didactical and digital 
competences among (prospective) teachers. We offer the three key areas 
of teaching-learning labs mentioned by Coelen and Miiller-Naendrup 
(2013). These include: teacher training, research and school practice — as 
well as a focus on digital literacy among students and teachers. Due to the 
origin, the Informatics Lab, we further focus on computational thinking as 
a fundamental skill for everyone, as demanded by Wing (2006), to prepare 
teachers of all subjects for the digital age with respect to, the 21* century 
(Demarle-Meusel et al., 2017). We use computational thinking concepts 
and techniques in order to support teaching and learning in all subjects. 
And this is one of the features that make our COOL Lab unique and distin- 
guish it from other labs for teacher education. The other important unique 
selling point is the combination and interlacing of teacher initial education 
and in-service training with school practice and regular lessons. 

The COOL Lab is directed to different target groups — teachers, stu- 
dents and pupils of all subjects as well as other interested individual visitors 
of all ages — and therefore offers a broad range of varied activities, work- 
shops, events etc. The main aims are as follows: 


— integrating digital competences and computational thinking into ini- 
tial teacher education in practice as well as in the curricula and 

— enhancing didactical competencies of (prospective) teachers by offer- 
ing them a framework for learning and trying innovative and effective 
teaching methods. 


Development of the COOL Lab 


The idea for a COOL Lab was born during the habilitation project of one of 
the authors who developed the didactical framework ‘COOL Informatics’, 
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a neurodidactical teaching approach with the four main principles being 
discovery, cooperation, individuality and activity (Sabitzer, 2014). The 
COOL Lab in its current version (see Implementation) has been and is still 
being developed and implemented in several steps. The first two parts — the 
Informatics Lab for children and the Teaching-Learning-Lab for teach- 
er-students — were already realized at the author's former university. Both 
labs started with the central aims of attracting children and adolescents 
for informatics and enhancing computational thinking and digital literacy 
among children and teachers of all subjects (Demarle-Meusel et al., 2017; 
Pasterk et al., 2016). Furthermore, students of teacher education programs 
get additional teaching practice in the Teaching-Learning-Lab and can 
enhance their didactical and pedagogical competences. The new COOL 
Lab at the Johannes Kepler University Linz, too, aims at enhancing com- 
putational thinking and digital literacy as well as pedagogical competences 
of future teachers, but it goes some steps further, which are related to local, 
national and international needs and demands. On the one hand, the COOL 
Lab wants to attract pupils and students not only for informatics but for 
all STEM subjects, which is a crucial demand of industry and enterprises 
in the region of Upper Austria due to the increasing skills shortage. To 
encounter the national lack of qualified staff mainly in the fields of sciences, 
technology and engineering, the COOL Lab offers different activities and 
events for children, adolescents, students and teachers with different back- 
grounds and for different purposes. 

Besides this actual regional need the COOL Lab is engaged in activ- 
ities helping to integrate digital literacy and computational thinking at 
school and in teacher education. This is the main focus of the school year 
2018/2019 due to the current situation in Austria with the new compulsory 
curriculum Digitale Grundbildung (basic digital education) for all lower 
secondary schools (grades 5—8). The majority of the schools do not have 
enough qualified teachers or budget for the implementation of specific sub- 
jects, and therefore the contents of the curriculum will be integrated into 
several subjects and taught by teachers without an informatics background. 
And most of these teachers will need help and support at least in the first 
year. This is where the COOL Lab comes into play. We want to counter 
these problems with a combination of regular lessons, teacher education 
and in-service training. 
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Implementation 


Framework 

The COOL Lab started in November 2017 and is integrated in the Depart- 
ment of STEM-Education at the School of Education, which is responsible 
for teacher education at the Johannes Kepler University Linz, Austria. All 
offers — workshops, events, in-service training, projects etc. — are free of 
charge for school classes. Not only the permanent staff of the department is 
involved in COOL Lab activities, but also student assistants, bachelor and 
master students as well as students of secondary schools, who accomplish 
projects or complete an internship during the summer holidays. The work- 
shops and events for children are mainly conducted by student assistants 
who are financed by the university itself and in part through different third- 
party funds. They are supported by university students who get in contact 
with the COOL Lab in different master courses of teacher education as well 
as within the framework of the JKU Honors Program, a special program 
for gifted students of our university. These students are an important part of 
the COOL Lab staff, because they ‘work’ as co-teachers in our workshops 
in order to learn by doing and/or by teaching. In this way they get trained 
in computational thinking and enhance their pedagogical competences. On 
the other hand, these students bring their special skills into what the COOL 
Lab offers, so that participants can benefit from them. 

In order to reach our goals and a broad audience we work together with 
regional and national stakeholders in the field of education as well as with 
national and international universities. For the success of the COOL Lab 
it is definitely necessary to build up a broad network of partners in differ- 
ent fields and levels, be it educational authorities, schools and teachers or 
universities and researchers. In Austria, in-service training of teachers is 
usually organized by university colleges of teacher education. That is why 
we closely cooperate with the two relevant institutions in Upper Austria 
as well as with eEducation Austria, an initiative of the Federal Ministry of 
Education, also responsible for teacher training concerning digital literacy. 
Furthermore we cooperate with the association Talente OO (Talents Upper 
Austria) in order to organize workshops and camps for gifted children and 
adolescents. 

The four main principles of our neurodidactical approach to teaching 
and learning ‘COOL Informatics’ are not only implemented in what the 
COOL Lab offers, but also in the organizational level of the Lab. This is 
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why cooperation on different levels and between different partners and tar- 
get groups is of high priority. 


Status Quo: Areas and activities of the COOL Lab 
The COOL Lab consists of several areas that cannot be strictly separated 
because they are often interwoven. These areas include: 


1. Digital Education & Informatics 
2. Teaching & Learning 

3. Sciences 8: Technology (STEM ) 
4. Language(s) & Communication 
5. Research & Practice 


As mentioned above the main aims are bringing computational thinking 
and digital literacy to everyone as well as enhancing pedagogical and 
didactical competences of (prospective) teachers. Teacher-students of all 
subjects can gain additional (digital) teaching experiences in all offered 
workshops, clubs and events or develop innovative teaching materials in 
cooperation with staff and/or visitors of the COOL Lab. Hence, the two 
first areas cover a big part of the COOL Lab. They are interwoven with all 
others and therefore can have great importance for teacher education and 
in-service training. 


(1) Digital Education & Informatics 

Under this focus, which has been developed from the original Informatics 
Lab, we offer several activities for different target groups (individual vis- 
itors and groups) and different purposes. The Informatics Lab, the Talents 
Club and the Mini Club for individual visitors aim at arousing and increas- 
ing interest in Informatics and other STEM subjects in order to counter the 
problem of skill shortage in these fields. Individual visitors can benefit from 
the following offers: 

In the Informatics Lab (weekly during the school year) we work with 
children between 4 and 15 years in order to increase interest in computer 
science and to train computational thinking as early as possible. This may 
also help to increase the ability of problem-solving in general. This is an 
open lab where children can visit us once or twice a year or even every 
week depending on their interest and time. The Informatics Lab focuses on 
computer science (thinking) concepts and not so much on the use of com- 
puters with respect to digital literacy. Certainly, the children use computers 
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and other devices in order to support learning and to create different learn- 
ing products like web sites or blogs summarizing certain computer science 
topics or learning apps and quizzes. 

The COOL Talents Club (age: 10—15 years) and the COOL Mini Club 
(age 7—10) focus on all STEM subjects and are open for gifted children, who 
work on cross-curricular and interdisciplinary projects and use technolo- 
gies and computational thinking concepts in order to solve problems and 
create innovative products. The children build teams and visit us every two 
weeks during the school year for a total of eight meetings each. At the final 
event they present their projects and products to their parents and friends. 

In the Summer Lab high school students older than 15 years can 
complete an internship of four weeks and learn more about technologies, 
develop sample solutions and/or hold workshops for younger children, who 
visit us during two weeks of the summer holidays. 

For school classes we offer special workshops at the university or in 
the classroom in order to implement the new compulsory curriculum 'Basic 
Digital Education’, and train or support at the same time (prospective) 
teachers with or without an informatics background to apply computational 
thinking. Most of the workshops are cross-curricular or interdisciplinary. 
We start from different topics, tasks or competences not related to infor- 
matics (e.g. designing and sewing a shirt, vocabulary learning in foreign 
languages or giving an overview of the French revolution) and connect 
them with steps and processes of computational thinking. This path from 
a general topic or from other subjects towards computational thinking is 
a very important issue in our work, because most of the non-informatics 
teachers firstly have to be convinced to integrate these contents into their 
lessons. And the best way of doing that is to show them the possible benefits 
for their own subjects. When they see that computational thinking meth- 
ods or concepts are useful and supportive (e.g. modeling with diagrams 
as an effective learning strategy) for their daily work they are also willing 
to apply them in their lessons. In this way teachers and teacher-students 
(who are often involved as co-trainers) can ‘kill two birds with one stone’: 
they foster learning in their own subjects and teach computational thinking 
according to the curriculum at the same time. 


(2) Teaching & Learning 


This area is the follow-up of the original Teaching-Learning Lab (see Devel- 
opment of the COOL Lab) and is mainly directed to students of teacher 
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education programs on bachelor and master levels as well as to teachers 
of all subjects and school types in primary and secondary education. The 
main aims are the training and improvement of didactical, pedagogical 
and digital competences as well as providing additional opportunities for 
students to get more teaching practice and to learn by teaching. Teachers 
and teacher-students can discover, try and/or investigate innovative and 
effective teaching and learning methods and strategies as well as learn 
more about neurodidactics and brain-based teaching and learning. Schools 
in respect to their teachers can benefit from single offers e.g. booking only 
one workshop, or they can become a partner school of the COOL Lab with 
an individual package of measures and activities, which is specified in 
a written agreement. 

Teaching and learning with regards to teacher education, in-service 
training and school practice are interwoven and everyone can learn from 
everybody. Hence, children and adolescents, too, can slip into the role of 
(co-)teachers or (peer-)tutors and develop teaching materials and sample 
solutions or support their teachers in classes of basic digital education. 
A best practice example for this interwoven teacher training is the Chil- 
dren’s Congress, where cross-curricular projects are accomplished by 
teams consisting of one school class, one or two teachers of this class and 
two or three bachelor and master students of teacher education programs 
and/or computer science. 


Conclusion and outlook 


Demands from industry and economy for more specialists in the field of 
informatics needs innovative ways in order to fulfill them. The Austrian 
Ministry of Education set the legal framework with the obligate basic dig- 
ital education for secondary level I. (BMBWE (Bundesministerium fiir Bil- 
dung, 2018) Now, schools are facing the challenge to meet the requirements. 
The COOL Lab is a support system for pupils, teachers, future teachers and 
other interested persons to foster abilities in digital education. It is designed 
with a flexible structure, which is an organizational challenge but offers 
maximum flexibility, also in its further development in the direction of 
a COOL Online Lab with international partners, target groups and activ- 
ities. The COOL Lab is able to react fast to new requirements from the 
different stakeholders and hopes to get integrated permanently into initial 
teacher education in all subjects. This will be a lot of work for the core team 
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of the Lab and certainly forms a strong foundation for our varied offers. But 
the key to success will be that the target groups themselves participate in an 
active and innovative way within the Lab. 
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ABSTRACT: This good practice case study presents how the Erasmus+ pro- 
ject ‘Intercultural Learning for Pupils and Teachers’ has addressed the 

need of fostering intercultural competence among school pupils, starting 

with developing the intercultural competence of teachers. The project was 

implemented in four countries (Belgium, France, Germany and Italy) and 

the partnership gathered experts in the field of intercultural learning from 

the non-formal education and pupil exchange sector, and representatives 

from the school sector such as teachers and school heads. Following a thor- 
ough definition of intercultural competence and the evidence that this is 

best developed through experiential learning methods, the project partner- 
ship has created a three-day teacher training on intercultural competence 

and a Toolbox of activities aimed at intercultural learning which educators 

can include in the school curricula. The objectives, content and impact of 
these outputs are described, together with suggestions for improvement 
and policy recommendations. 

KEYWORDS: intercultural competence, experiential learning, teacher train- 
ing, whole school approach 
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Introduction 


This good practice case study presents how the Erasmus+ project ‘Intercul- 
tural Learning for Pupils and Teachers’! has addressed the need of fostering 
intercultural learning among school pupils, starting with developing the 
intercultural competence of teachers. This objective is in line with several 
policies adopted at European level in the field of education, such as the 
Declaration on promoting citizenship and the common values of freedom, 
tolerance and non-discrimination through education released by the Euro- 
pean Union Education Ministers in 2015.7 


Definition of intercultural competence 


Intercultural competence is understood as the ability to mobilise and deploy 
relevant attitudes, skills and knowledge in order to interact effectively and 
appropriately in different intercultural situations (Deardoff, 2009). Inter- 
cultural competence includes: 


— _ no prescriptive solutions for ‘specific cultures’; 

— recognition and appreciation of one’s own and others’ multiplicities 
and how they come into play in different situations; 

— focusing on preparing for the unexpected, careful perception and deal- 
ing with uncertainty; 

— readiness to deal with difference in an ethno-relative manner; 


Intercultural competence is acquired through a lifelong learning process 
and is best developed through conscious, planned and facilitated expe- 
riential learning (Kolb, 1984). In fact, exposure to and interaction with 
people of different cultural affiliations does not imply, let alone guarantee, 
intercultural learning (Amir, 1998). So far, the non-formal education sector 
has the strongest experience in facilitating the educational process which 
results in the development of intercultural competence. 

As intercultural competence is best developed through experiential 
learning, the project identified that training is key to equipping teach- 
ers with the skills to facilitate experiential activities aimed at fostering 


1 The project was run by the European Federation for Intercultural Learning from October 2016 
to November 2018 and was funded by the Erasmus+ National Agency of the French speaking 
community of Belgium, AEF Europe. More information at www.intercultural-learning.eu. 

2 http://ec.europa.eu/dgs/education_culture/repository/education/news/2015/documents/citizen- 
ship-education-declaration_en.pdf 
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intercultural learning in schools. As the Kolb cycle* (Kolb, 1984) is under- 
stood only when experienced directly, the training was designed to make 
teachers go through an experiential learning cycle and therefore develop 
their own intercultural competence by taking part in some of the activities 
they would then deliver to pupils. 


Project design 


The project has the following objectives and each one corresponds to a spe- 
cific output: 


1) develop teacher trainings for the promotion and assessment of inter- 
cultural competence within upper secondary education, fostering the 
understanding of the benefits of teachers’ and pupils’ mobility for 
Intercultural Learning (ICL)and internationalisation of classrooms 
and schools; 

2) develop and test a holistic approach for promotion and assessment of 
intercultural competence within upper secondary education, combin- 
ing mobility experiences with in-class learning, and building on the 
expertise of non-formal education organisations; 

3) encourage policy reform aimed at the inclusion of ICL in teachers’ life- 
long learning; 

4) encourage policy reforms aimed at the inclusion of ICL in school cur- 
ricula, also through the recognition of the pupil’s study period abroad 
in long-term intercultural exchange programmes. 


In order to reach these objectives, the European Federation for Intercultural 
Learning-(EFIL)* has put together a project partnership which provides 
expertise, geographical coverage and involvement of different stakeholders. 
The focus is on four countries, namely France, Belgium, Italy and Germany, 
thanks to the involvement of organisations related to AFS Intercultural 
Programs (InterCultur Germany, Fondazione Intercultura, Italy, AFS Pro- 
grammes Interculturels, Belgium, AFS Vivre Sans Frontićre, France). The 


3 The Kolb cycle is the Experiential Learning cycle, which is considered an on-going process 
grounded in reflection that is continuously modified by new experiences. The cycle begins 
when an individual engages in an activity, reflects on his or her experience, then derives mean- 
ing from the reflection, and finally, puts into action the newly gained insight through a change 
in behavior or attitude. 


4 The European Federation for Intercultural Learning is the federation of AFS Intercultural Pro- 
grams organisations in Europe and the Mediterranean, www.afs.efil.org. 
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stakeholders involved a range of non formal education providers such as 
AFS and the French-German Youth Office, schools and teachers (Lycóe 
Faure in Tournon sur Rhóne, Ecole Internationale Le Verseau, Bierges), and 
school principals represented by the European School Heads Association. 
Since European networks are also involved, the outreach goes far beyond 
the four countries in its focus. In order to ensure impact and outreach, the 
project cooperated closely with the worldwide network of AFS Intercultural 
Programs, and builds links with other similar Erasmus+ projects. 

Within the first year of the project, the focus was on the first 
two objectives. The programme of a three-day teacher training on inter- 
cultural competence was developed, together with a Toolbox of activities 
aimed at intercultural learning which educators can include in the school 
curricula. 

The key principles at the foundation of the teacher training and the 
Toolbox include: 


— _ asound definition of intercultural competence; 

—  awhole-school approach, namely involving all stakeholders — teachers, 
students, parents, NGOs, the community — in the activities organised 
(NESET LI, 2016, p. 28); 

— the promotion of active citizenship and volunteering, and cooperation 
with local NGOs; 

— the assumption that intercultural competence can only be promoted 
through acomprehensive pedagogical project based on experiential 
learning methods , not a one-off activity; 

— a feedback culture between students and teachers (eg. visual evalua- 
tions); 

— reference to national school curricula, in order to see how intercultural 
competence fits in the existing framework provided by Ministries of 
Education. 


The Toolbox is divided into four sections, namely: ‘Whole-school Approach’, 
‘Cross Curricular’, ‘Subject Related’, and ‘International Mobility’, which 
are labels for the different situations within the school programme where 
the activity can be implemented. 

Each section has approximately ten activities, and within the section 
there are three activities which are highlighted at the top. Each activity has 
learning objectives defined and matches one or more aspects of intercul- 
tural competence defined in a grid based on the framework of Competences 
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for Democratic Culture by the Council of Europe (Barrett et al., 2016).° All 
activities are available in English, French, German and Italian. 
The three-day teacher training has the following set of learning outcomes: 


1. be aware and able to present their own intercultural experiences and 
enhance their intercultural competence; 

2. be able to link intercultural education theories to observed behaviours; 

3. be aware about mobility opportunities for themselves and for the stu- 
dents and how to valorize them; 

4. be able to assess the intercultural competence of pupils; 

5. be empowered to implement the whole-school approach linked to ICL 
in a systemic approach; 

6. be able to navigate existing resources; 

7. be able to create modules on ICL linked to specific curricula and across 
curricula. 


Project implementation 


In August 2017, sixteen trainers (multipliers) from eleven countries (Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Belgium, Spain, Poland, Turkey, Brazil, the Nether- 
lands, Czech Republic and Slovenia) attended the teacher training designed 
within the project, with the aim of getting prepared to offer it to teachers 
in their local context. The training was complemented with modules which 
provided tools to pass on the acquired intercultural competence to teachers 
using experiential learning methods, and adapt the training concept to the 
national school-system and to the needs of the teachers attending. 

Even though the training foresees a three day agenda, it can easily be 
adapted to fit into two days by covering some modules with online learning, 
before and after. As a preparatory task beforehand, teachers need to fill in 
a Questionnaire on the intercultural dimension of the school,° together with 
the school principal, and reflect on a critical incident related to meeting a dif- 
ferent culture. The compulsory parts of the training are the following sessions: 


— My Intercultural self; 
— Intercultural education and schools; 
— Intercultural education: goals, process, tools, assessment; 


https://www.coe.int/en/web/education/competences-for-democratic-culture 
http://intercultural-learning.eu/Portfolio-Item/self-assessment-questionnaire/ 
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— Planning intercultural activities on the basis of the needs of the 
school identified in the questionnaire, and with the support of existing 
resources, eg. the Toolbox developed by the project. 


After the training, trainers supported teachers in creating a plan to include 
intercultural learning in their lessons and the overall activities of the school, 
and feedback their lessons plans. In fact the teachers, after having attended 
the training, need to: 


— Implement at least three activities from the Toolbox; 

— Reach at least twenty students with the activities; 

— Try to implement one activity that supports the whole-school approach 
and involve at least two other stakeholders (teachers, school adminis- 
trative staff, non-formal education providers, parents, local associa- 
tions, etc.). 


In order to monitor quality and receive feedback, standard evaluation ques- 
tionnaires were filled in by the multipliers and by the teachers attending 
the local trainings. Moreover, after having attended the training, teachers 
implemented some of the activities as mentioned above, and submitted 
areport providing comments on the Toolbox and on their piloting expe- 
rience, including the impressions gathered from the students through the 
visual evaluations done after each of the activities. 


Project evaluation 


Until August 2018, fifteen trainings took place in four countries, namely 
Germany (3), France (2), Belgium — Wallonia (1) and Italy (9). In total, 212 
teachers participated. 

Out of 212 teachers, 144 filled out the online survey evaluating the 
teacher training they had attended. The online survey was provided in three 
different languages: French, Italian and German (participants always had 
the possibility to answer in English as well). The evaluation questionnaire 
included fifteen items related to what they learned from the training mod- 
ules, the duration of the training, the methods used by the trainers (commu- 
nication style, clearness of content), and the applicability of the knowledge 
and tools to their work as teachers. The participants were asked to evaluate 
each item by using a 5-point Likert scale. In addition, the participants were 
also asked to provide any other comments/suggestions for follow-up. 
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The results showed very clearly that the teacher training developed 
by the project mostly fulfilled expectations of the participating teachers 
(M=4.30), was very well designed methodologically and structurally 
(M=4.70), that teachers gained new knowledge and experienced something 
new and helpful during the training (M=4.20), and that their understanding 
of the topic of intercultural learning was enhanced (M=4.20). The appli- 
cability of the seminar contents to teachers” working environments was 
rated with an average of 59.7%, and the applicability of the material of the 
Toolbox to their everyday work was rated with an average of 64.7%. 

Below are presented some of the participants’ comments on the 
strengths of the training, the aspects to improve and the concrete learning 
they took away from this experience: 


- The training was interesting and useful, I find that some activities, for 
instance, “Who are I” can be used at the beginning of every new school 
year to widen students self-awareness and to help them to improve rela- 
tions among students in the class; 


- I have learnt that I can plan activities for next year with a different 
perspective; 

- Pll take with me a new awareness: I can apply what I have learnt in my 
everyday work; 

- Provocative activities can produce better understanding among people; 


- I have learned new and practical methods to create a good learning envi- 
ronment in my class (non-formal education); 


- I have learned about my own communication/learning/teaching styles; 


- I left the seminar enriched and changed. 


The theoretical models presented in the training in their simplicity yet com- 
prehensibility (iceberg model, onion model of culture, cultural triangle) 
were perceived as very helpful and illuminative. But the main positive feed- 
back referred to the power of the different activities in the Toolbox to foster 
a change of attitude and intercultural learning within the students. Having 
the possibility to experience many different activities by themselves and 
to understand the positive effect of experiential learning approaches was 
highly appreciated by the teachers. 

From the survey results it is clear that the training contents (theoretical 
elements as well as practical elements) were perceived as helpful, wisely 
combined and clear to follow. Methods and activities facilitated by the mul- 
tipliers were inspiring to teachers and the self-reflection moments seemed to 
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have had the awareness-effect the project team wished for. Teachers asked 
that the user-friendliness be improved by allowing a search by competence 
in the online Toolbox, which is now provided. Moreover they suggested 
there should be more time to try out the Toolbox activities. However, at 
the same time teachers asked that the training not to be too long, preferably 
one day, as they cannot take time off from school. In order for the training 
to be effective, time needs to be dedicated to experiential learning, which 
requires a group of people to spend time together, in-person. Some sessions 
of the training which focus on knowledge could be provided through online 
learning. For project partners it has been difficult to recruit teachers due to 
the length of the training. A key factor for ensuring that teachers attend the 
training is to have it officially recognised by institutions so teachers can 
receive permission and credits for attending, and also encourage schools 
leadership to promote trainings that are longer than one day. 

The trainers experienced that providing the training to a group of 
teachers from the same school is the most effective approach. In fact, it pro- 
vides the opportunity for creating a community of practice and for planning 
organisational change together, and truly implementing the whole-school 
approach to intercultural learning. Another factor for success from the 
perspective of the trainers was their own ability to use experiential learn- 
ing methods: only if trainers are confident in using these, can the learning 
objective be achieved and for the teachers it becomes clear how to use this 
new method. 

The questionnaire about the implementation of the Toolbox was filled 
in by 131 teachers out of 212. Those 131 teachers reached 3633 pupils by 
delivering in their class activities from the Toolbox. 

The Toolbox mostly fulfilled the expectations of the teachers (M=4.30), 
although one critical point was the user-friendliness of the online Toolbox 
(see survey results above). Teachers rated the Toolbox as a valuable support 
to improve intercultural learning (M=4.40) and that they nearly all reached 
their teaching goals with the activities they conducted in class. The Toolbox 
material seems not as easy to adapt for their individual needs, however 
(M=3.95). This was underlined by the questions regarding the applicability 
of the Toolbox to teachers’ classes, which was rated with an average of 
56.3%, and the applicability of the intercultural approach in school-life, 
rated with an average of 61%. One reason might be that intercultural learn- 
ing is not an integral part of most school curricula and ICL topics need to 
be adjusted to fit lesson plans. It was conspicuous that the item “I could 
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convince colleagues to work with the Toolbox” was in each country the 
lowest rating in all surveys (M=3.40). This strengthens our argument that 
intercultural learning should be integrated into school curricula to ensure its 
transfer in all school activities and by all teachers (whole-school approach). 

Some teachers also gave the feedback that they feel insecure in facil- 
itating experiential learning methods even though instructions, debriefing 
questions and tips are provided in the Toolbox. In fact, teachers were often 
surprised about the motivation and enthusiasm these methods triggered in 
the students and needed guidance on how to deal with this new energy. If 
teachers could learn and implement the methodology and didactics of inter- 
cultural learning during their initial teacher training they would be more 
self-confident in managing these types of activities. 

In discussion rounds and oral feedback sessions with the teachers a com- 
mon critical remark was that their schedules and lesson plans are too full and 
that they have practically no time for activities that are not explicitly part of 
the curriculum. In fact, intercultural learning may be found as a transversal 
competence or implicitly in other competences, but is not a specific or explicit 
learning goal named comprehensively in school curricula. Since most of the 
Toolbox activities and intercultural theories are time consuming, it seems to 
be difficult to include them in curricular classroom activities. 

Given the fact that the teachers who participated in the trainings gave 
very good feedback on the training, its methods and approaches, the main 
obstacles to using the Toolbox (apart from technical issues) might be as 
follows: 


1) the subject teachers teach (it is probably easier for a social sciences 
teacher to use the material than for a nature science teacher), 

2) the teaching hours a teacher has in one class, 

3) the lack of support from other teachers or school heads, 

4) ahigh number of pupils nowadays in classrooms that might not speak 
the language of communication properly: since most of the Toolbox 
activities require a good understanding of the spoken language this 
might be a factor for the adaptability of activities as well. 


The survey results showed that the Toolbox provides activities which are 
useful for teachers to promote intercultural learning in schools. A key aspect 
for success and outreach of the Toolbox is that it needs to be available in 
the language of instruction used by teachers, therefore further translation 
efforts would be needed in order to reach teachers in other countries. 
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Conclusions and further steps 


In conclusion, besides teachers’ and school heads’ willingness to fos- 
ter intercultural learning, a change on policy level needs to take place: 
intercultural learning and the practice of experiential learning methods 
should be integrated in teachers’ initial training and should be promoted 
and supported officially in teachers’ continuous professional development. 
Also, mobility experience for teachers would contribute to strengthening 
the intercultural competence of teachers and therefore their ability to plan 
intercultural learning activities. At the same time, intercultural learning 
should be mentioned more clearly as an objective in school curricula, in 
order to give the indication that this is a fundamental competence to be 
developed, across the subjects and through a whole-school approach. The 
Toolbox and the training can be helpful tools to support this policy process. 

The next step for the project is ensuring sustainability by implementing 
the teacher trainings regularly through the efforts of project partners, and 
inform policy by providing an overview and related recommendations on 
teacher and student training on intercultural competence around Europe, 
within different education systems, and including the possibilities of inter- 
national mobility. 
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ABSTRACT: Bullying leads to trauma experiences. In many instances, bul- 
lies are victims of bullying and/or other traumatic experiences. Neurosci- 
ence has shown that this negatively influences the brain and leads to disci- 
pline problems. The fight, flight or freeze response associated with trauma, 
influences the behaviour of the victims as well as the bully. Most adults 
use a punitive approach to try and change this negative behaviour. Unfor- 
tunately, this usually exacerbates the problem. In this paper the restora- 
tive practices approach is explained as an alternative to address bullying 
and cyber bullying. The difference between a punitive and a restorative 
approach to wrongdoing is explained. In a restorative approach, the focus 
is on fixing the harm caused by the transgressor and teaching socially 
acceptable behaviour in a non-punitive manner. The restorative practices 
model that consist of different levels of intervention is explained within 
the context of cyber bullying. The model provides guidelines for a whole 
school approach to preventing deviant behaviour such as cyber bullying. 
KEYWORDS: cyber bullying, restorative justice, restorative practices, resil- 
ience, emotional intelligence 


Introduction 


Interpersonal trauma in children can lead to depression, post-traumatic 
stress, anxiety, anger, dissociation and aggression. Adding to this some of 
the negative effects of bullying include problems with psychosocial adjust- 
ment, a higher risk of criminal behaviour, dropping out of school, sexual 
harassment, health problems, delinquency, drug use and academic problems 
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(Penning, Bhagwanjee, and Govender, 2010, pp. 132-133). Research has 
also indicated that a victim of bullying could become a bully when still 
in school (O’Brien and Moules, 2013, p. 58) but also in later life in his/ 
her work and family environment. Bullying and victimisation can result 
because of trauma or post-traumatic stress disorder (Penning, Bhagwanjee, 
and Govender, 2010, p. 134). Trauma experiences in the community could 
therefore result in bully behaviour and bully behaviour could also lead to 
trauma. 

The aim of this article is to explain how the restorative practices 
approach could be used as an alternative way to address bullying and cyber 
bullying. A short overview will be provided on how neuroscience provides 
some insight on what happens when a person experiences the traumatic 
effects of bullying. This will be followed by the introduction of the concept 
of restorative practices after which the restorative discipline model will 
be used to explain how bullying and cyber bullying could be managed in 
aschool environment. The article ends with a few recommendations for 
schools on how the restorative approach could contribute to help prevent 
cyber bullying and discipline problems in general. 


Bullying and neuroscience 


Bullying is a form of aggressive behaviour with the aim of hurting another 
person. There is also a power imbalance between the bully and the victim. 
The victim is not in a position to protect him/herself and the behaviour is 
repetitive (Smith, 2016, p. 519). Repetitive stressful events such as being 
bullied are related to symptom-clusters of ongoing trauma. Traditionally 
bullying is experienced as physical, face to face violence towards a person, 
however since the development of technology, bullying has evolved. Social 
media has become a preferred method of social interaction between people 
and consequently also the method of choice for many bullies to get to their 
victims. Although the method has changed, the results are still the same. 
Victims experience serious emotional and psychological problems due 
to the constant aggression and humiliation experienced. What makes it even 
worse is that in many instances the bullies are anonymous and the victims 
do not know who is targeting them (O’Brien and Moules, 2013, pp. 54-55). 
Feeling unsafe even when you are not in the direct vicinity of the bully 
can constantly create a stress response. The constant experience of being 
targeted could then lead to toxic stress that could change the architecture of 
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the brain in early childhood development. This could lead to the stress-re- 
sponse system to become overly sensitive to stressors or perceived stressors. 
The result can be conduct problems, impulsivity, lack of attention in class, 
hyperactivity and antisocial behaviour (Blitz and Lee, 2015, p. 23). 

There is a strong relationship between bullying and trauma, and so is 
the correlation between victims and depression. A study by Penning, Bhag- 
wanjee, and Govender (2010, p. 131) found that 22.4% of their participants 
could be clinically and sub-clinically diagnosed with posttraumatic stress 
and 21% with disassociation. Victims have a higher level of stress, anxi- 
ety, illness and depression with a higher likelihood of committing suicide 
(Morrison, 2002, p. 1). 

Intense emotions such as the emotions associated with being bullied 
will activate the limbic system, specifically the areas called the amygdala 
and the hippocampus. The function of the amygdala determines if a situa- 
tion, person or stimulus is threatening and to warn the person of possible 
danger. The hippocampus will then link the fear response to the context in 
which this response of the amygdala occurred (National Scientific Council 
on the Developing Child, 2010, pp. 2-3). Studies have shown that when 
a traumatised person is presented with images, sounds and thoughts that 
are related to their particular traumatic experience, the amygdala is trig- 
gered. This will then activate the body’s stress response, unleashing stress 
hormones such as cortisol and adrenalin that will increase heart rate, blood 
pressure and oxygen intake, preparing the person for fight, flight or freeze. 
Brain research has shown that when a person experiences images of past 
trauma, the left hemisphere of the brain is deactivated and the right side of 
the brain is activated. The right side of the brain accommodates the emo- 
tional, visual, intuitive, spacial and tactual functions of the brain whereas 
the left side houses the linguistic, sequential and analytical parts of the 
brain (National Scientific Council on the Developing Child, 2010; van der 
Kolk, 2014). 

The traumatised person’s capacity to think rationally is consequently 
decreased and the emotional, and sometimes irrational, responses increase. 
The victim or the bully-victim will also not be able to effectively deal with 
facts and statistics, and language will also be impaired. This means that 
when a person experiences the trauma of being bullied, s/he will not be able 
to fully take part in academic activities in the classroom, and since the fight, 
flight or freeze response is also activated, behavioural problems might be 
experienced. Using a punitive discipline system will also exacerbate the 
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problem since it will keep on activating the limbic system (amygdala and 
hippocampus) which will continue to stimulate the stress response. This 
can add to the understanding of why bullying has a direct impact on school 
performance (Betts, Spenser, and Gardner, 2017, p. 472). 

It is also important to consider the fact that victims of cyber bullying 
are under constant stress since their social life revolves around their online 
presence. If they stop using the internet and/or their mobile phones, they risk 
losing their connection with their peers. Unfortunately when going online 
or accessing their phones they are again vulnerable to the bully. So it is 
clear that the stress is unrelenting and will continue as long as the person is 
using technology and the bully keeps on attacking his/her victim. Although 
many of these attacks do not necessarily take place in the school (O’Brien 
and Moules, 2013, p. 55), it has to be managed to ensure the psychological 
and academic wellbeing of the learner. Different discipline methods could 
be used to do this. 


The difference between a punitive and a restorative approach 


Traditionally schools use a punitive response to discipline learners. This 
response will focus on identifying the possible perpetrator, determining 
which rule was broken, deciding who is to blame, and then concluding with 
identifying a punishment. Forms of punishment could include the removal 
from class, isolation from the rest of the class, detention, removal of priv- 
ileges, group punishment, humiliation, yelling, shouting and sometimes 
even caning in some countries (Thorsborne and Blood, 2013). Psychologi- 
cal and/or physical pain is thus used to deter the wrongdoer and the rest of 
the school community from breaking the rule again. 

The restorative approach uses a different strategy when it comes to 
dealing with discipline problems. A primary focus of the restorative justice 
philosophy is to build and restore relationships that have been tarnished 
through the misbehaviour, showing respect and seeking to repair the harm 
that occurred by taking responsibility for what happened and taking steps 
to making things as right as possible (see Table 1) (Teasley, 2014, p. 132; 
Thorsborne and Blood, 2013). 
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Table 1. Differences between a punitive and a restorative approach when 


dealing with bullying 


Basic discipline Punishment instils a narrow 


Restorative is about making amends and think- 


principle to be and selfish way of thinking ing about how the behaviour impacted other 
considered in a perpetrator. In his mind, people, respecting that person and ultimately 
the focus is on himselfand taking responsibility for his/her actions. The 
not the victim and self-pro- perpetrator is not the focus anymore, the victim 
tection kicks in. Blame and becomes the focus. Focus on problem solving by 
guilt is established. expressing feelings and needs. 
Infraction Punitive response Restorative 
Physical bullying Detention, having privi- Reading to younger learners, supporting teachers 
of younger leges removed, demerit in their programs e.g. helping them with soccer 
learners points, chores training. 


Cyber bullying Detention, having privi- 
leges removed, demerit 
points, chores, suspend 
use of phone and access to 
computer at school. 


Source: Ashley and Burke, 2009, p. 7 


Contribute to a school newsletter on how cyber 
bullying damages relationships. Do a research 
paper on the consequences of bullying and cyber 
bullying. Apologise to victim and make amends. 


As can be seen from Table 1, the restorative philosophy differs significantly 
from the punitive approach. It should be emphasised that there are always 
natural consequences in a restorative approach; it is not a soft approach in 
which perpetrators receives a pass because there is no direct physical or 
emotional pain inflicted by a higher power. The biggest difference is that 
the concept of punishment is not used and there is joint participation in 
determining the consequences for being disrespectful towards someone 
else. The process of getting to these consequences are described in the 
mediation process that usually follows (Figure 2, below). 


Restorative practices as a framework to manage bullying and 
the trauma experienced by victims of bullying 


When working within the restorative justice philosophy it would be essen- 
tial to understand the philosophy as well as having tools that support this 
way of thinking and doing. The restorative model provides a conceptual 
framework for understanding the different levels of intervention and it also 
offers some guidelines on specific techniques and other theories and mod- 
els that support a restorative school environment. 
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Restorative discipline model 


Restorative practices 


Formal intervention 
Formal restorative 
procedures 
Serious issues 


Restorative conferencing 
Restorative mediation 
Class conference 

Healing circles 


Repair and 
rebuild 
relationships 


Early intervention 
Informal restorative 
procedures 
Less serious issues 


Restorative conversation 
Mini conference 
Problem-solving circles 


Repairing of 
relationships 


Misconduct 
resulting in harm 


Relational practices in the 


classroom and across the ; ala 
whole school (Circle of ultural change 
& community 


Courage, EQ and the 
development of resilience) 
Connection before correction 
Affective statements 
Community building circles 


Building relationships 


ah ; interventions 
Positive caring school culture 


Vision based on identified positive 
school values, norms and assumptions 


Figure 1. Restorative discipline model 
Source: Reyneke and Reyneke, 2017 


The restorative model 
According to Thorsborne and Blood (2013, p. 19) restorative practice is: 


the practice of restorative justice, a philosophical approach to crime and 
wrongdoing that puts harm done, accountability for that harm by the 
wrongdoer, and repair of that harm at the centre of the problem-solving, 
involving the stakeholders in the matter. 


While working in schools that use a retributive approach to discipline, it 
has become abundantly clear that this discipline approach does not have 
the desired impact that is needed to have a disciplined environment where 
learners can excel in their academic work, especially when there is a high 
incidence of trauma amongst learners; it actually creates more behavioural 
problems. When considering the described developments in neuroscience, 
jt becomes abundantly clear that a punitive environment creates stress 
and that learners who have been traumatised by their environment are not 
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capable of dealing effectively with teachers that are authoritarian, some- 
times disrespectful, and not caring enough to support learners in crisis. 

Morrison, Blood and Thorsborne (2005) developed a basic restorative 
practices model. This model was adapted and further developed to provide 
a restorative discipline model that is currently used to conceptualise restor- 
ative practices and specifically restorative discipline in some South African 
schools (Reyneke and Reyneke, 2017). 

This model basically consists of four levels, beginning with the foun- 
dational point of departure that in order to develop a caring school com- 
munity, schools have to cultivate a positive climate that is informed by the 
school culture. A positive school climate will also decrease the levels of 
school violence (Barnes, Brynard, and De Wet, 2012, p. 69). 


Level 1: School values, norms and assumptions 

Changing the culture starts with the identification of positive school values 
and norms and by reviewing the assumptions of the school governing body 
(SGB), school management and teachers concerning their views of learners, 
especially the ones with discipline problems, as well as current discipline 
practices and the educational philosophy practiced at the school. This will 
then inform the subsequent levels of intervention (Hellriegel et al., 2004, 
p. 357). 


Level 2: Prevention 
In terms of the time spent on the implementation of the restorative practices 
model, most of it should be spent on programs and actions that focus on 
changing the culture of the school and making it a safe and caring environ- 
ment. The successful implementation of this model will result in the pre- 
vention of misconduct in the classroom as well as violence such as bullying. 
School bullying is a predictor for future criminal behaviour and thus 
prevention programs can in the long term benefit the community at large 
as well as the school environment (Morrison, 2002, p. 1; Ttofi, Farrington, 
and Lósel, 2011. p. 81). It should also be considered that schools have an 
obligation to prevent bully behaviour since Article 1 (1) (c) of the South 
African Children's act, no 38 of 2005 (Republic of South Africa, 2005) 
identifies one of the areas of abuse of a child as bullying by another child. 
It does not differentiate between cyber bullying and ordinary face-to-face 
bullying. One of the problems with cyber bullying is that it is not always 
easy to identify the perpetrator, so it is not always known who to work 
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with and who should take responsibility for the harm caused (Lauren and 
Ratliffe, 2011, p. 103). This is why the opinion is held that the best way to 
deal with cyber bullying is to prevent this from happening in the first place. 

Furthermore, it is known that the online bully’s conduct harms others 
that are not in a position to protect themselves. The victims suffer emo- 
tional harm, fear and anxiety, humiliation, short-term grief and other psy- 
chological problems (Langos, 2012, p. 300). It is thus safe to say that their 
stress response will be activated and the fight, flight or freeze reaction will 
be identifiable through their behaviour. It is also notable that most cyber 
bullies are victims of bullying themselves (Brack and Caltabiano, 2014) 
and because they are victims, they will be hurting. Programs that will tend 
to the needs of both victims and bullies need to be adopted. 

In order to prevent bullying and other discipline problems, programs 
that focus on healthy interpersonal relationships should be developed (Yadav 
and Yadav, 2018). This could include teaching socially appropriate behaviour 
through the promotion of value (values-level), community building activities 
(circles) (Costello, Wachtel, and Wachtel, 2009), specific programs such as 
the development of emotional intelligence (Lomas et al., 2012), management 
of disputes in a restorative manner (Basar and Akan, 2013, p. 29), improved 
communication (Green, Johnstone, and Lambert, 2013, p. 454), shame man- 
agement (Morrison, 2002, p. 2) and the development of resilience (Mampane 
and Bouwer, 2011). For the purpose of this article resilience, emotional intel- 
ligence and shame management will be highlighted. 

In order to understand how to develop resilience, the Circle of Courage 
model may be useful. This model covers four basic human needs, namely 
belonging, mastery, independence and generosity (Brendtro et al., 2005, 
p. 102). Belonging refers to a strong need to belong to something or someone. 
When children are connected to the school, they will be more receptive to 
learning and being guided by authority figures (Kline, 2016, p. 100). Mas- 
tery speaks to what should happen in the school environment in order for 
a learner to feel that s/he has become proficient in what they are doing in the 
environment. When guided by a caring adult, learners feel more competent 
and motivated to achieve. However, when achievement is not experienced, 
troubled behaviour could surface through signs of helplessness and inferior- 
ity (Brendtro, Brokenleg, and van Bockern, 2002, p. 49). Children experience 
independence when they have power over their own behaviour and their envi- 
ronment and are able to cope with challenges and make responsible decisions. 
They thus demonstrate an internal locus of control and intrinsic motivation 
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(Brendtro, Brokenleg, and van Bockern, 2014). The last element of the circle 
is generosity. This refers to being generous, unselfish and empathetic. Not 
only could troubled youth improve their self-worth when they help others, 
they could also experience that they have a purpose in life (Brendtro et al., 
2002, p. 45; Brendtro et al., 2005, p. 102). As part of preventative as well as 
early intervention strategies, restorative practitioners will develop a culture 
that in essence will focus on the development of resilience and more spe- 
cifically the self-image of learners. Developing the self-esteem of learners 
is important, since learners with a high self-esteem score low on bullying 
behaviour (Idemudia, 2013, p. 5208). 

People are social beings and children need human contact to fully 
develop their social skills. Our current culture is moving away from this 
personal contact to the use of impersonal technology (Brokenleg, 2015, p. 17). 
This does not contribute to the development of emotionally intelligent people 
since people are not learning how to recognise other people’s feelings and how 
to communicate effectively with them. It therefore becomes more difficult to 
develop satisfying interpersonal relationships with others (Vengertsev, 2014). 
In an effort to change this culture of disconnection, restorative practices are 
creating learning environments where people can connect with each other 
on a deeper level. Circles and relationship-building is crucial in preventing 
conflict and poor interpersonal relationships and forms part of the restorative 
interventions. Diversity training should be considered as part of the develop- 
ment of emotional intelligence. This is particularly important since bullying 
shows elements of discrimination. In such a program, power imbalances and 
social inequalities should be attended to (Novick, 2013, pp. 22—23). Schools 
in South Africa are becoming more diverse, not just in relation to population 
and cultural groups but also with regard to other factors such as family com- 
position, religion, socioeconomic lines etc. This training should be linked to 
the basic human rights of people as indicated in the Constitution (Republic of 
South Africa, 1996). 

According to Idemudia (2013, p. 5215) bullies tend to be extroverts 
and are not always aware of their own feelings and behaviour; they have 
narcissistic, impulsive traits and also show conduct problems. As part of 
the prevention strategy, emotional intelligence training can help children 
to deal effectively with shame and the emotions that go hand in hand with 
the shame response. Learners have to be helped to become aware of their 
emotions, acknowledge them and then act on them in a socially appropriate 
manner (Morrison, 2002, p. 3; Vengertsev, 2014). 
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Shame can be conceptualised as: “an individual’s social thermostat, 
mediating the state of social relationships” (Morrison, 2002, p. 2). Generally 
people experience the feeling of shame when they behave improperly to what 
is commonly expected by their community of support (family, school, etc.) 
and that community becomes aware of this. Victims of bullying experience 
shame when the bully places content on social media or makes degrading 
comments about the victim where the community can notice this. In dealing 
with the perpetrator, a punitive approach is usually to try to shame the person 
so that the behaviour is not repeated. However, when shame is not dealt with 
effectively, it could be expressed in anger (ibid.). In the restorative approach 
the perpetrator has the opportunity to take responsibility and repair the 
wrongdoing (see Figure 1, above), and the shame is acknowledged and dis- 
charged. In this process the connection with the community will stay intact. 
This contributes to the learner’s feeling of belonging to the community. When 
using a punitive approach to discipline, learners do not have the opportunity 
to make amends and discard the shame feeling. If this then leads to anger, the 
perpetrator will continue with socially unacceptable behaviour and bullying 
will not be prevented. On the other hand this could also explain why victims 
of bullying become bullies themselves, as their shame is not dealt with effec- 
tively and then they retaliate in anger towards others. 

Teachers play an important role in the prevention of discipline prob- 
lems in schools. Restorative practices propose some programs and training 
to empower teachers. It is suggested that teachers should be supported with 
knowledge and skills on how to improve class management, the consistent 
enforcement of discipline (teaching socially acceptable behaviour), clear 
guidelines for conduct (values), negotiating consequences for misconduct and 
improving the quality of teaching. Teachers should also be made aware of 
the need to be less authoritarian, not to attempt to change behaviour through 
intimidation and punishment and not to role-model aggressive and demeaning 
behaviour since this teaches learners to bully others (De Wet, 2012, p. 239). 


Level 3: Early intervention 

Early intervention starts when there has been misconduct. Usually this 
is less serious conduct that can range from failing to comply with rules, 
calling people names, using foul language, not doing homework, etc. One 
of the main aims of early intervention is to prevent less serious discipline 
problems from progressing to serious behaviour problems like violence, 
criminal behaviour and in this case, bully behaviour. 
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There are different techniques that can be used on this level. Methods 
include restorative conversations, mini-conferences and problem-solving cir- 
cles (Thorsborne and Blood, 2013). A restorative conversation usually focuses 
on answering the restorative questions, namely: what happened, who was 
affected by your behaviour, what can be done to make things right and how 
can we make sure that this does not happen again? A mini-conference will 
also answer these questions but both the victim and the perpetrator will be 
involved in the process. This process is explained in Figure 2 and in the dis- 
cussion on formal interventions (Hansberry, 2009; Jansen and Matla, 2011). 


To the wrongdoer To the victim To the wrongdoer 


1. What happened? 5. What happened? 


(Tell the story) (Tell the story) 


m 6. What were you thinking 10. What do you need to 
2. What were you thinking at the time? do to make things right/better? 
at the time? (Repair the harm) 


What do you need to do to fix this? 
Apology: What specific are you 
3. What have you thought | apologizing for? 
about since? How would sorry look like? 
Was it your intention to make ___ 
8. How has it affected you? angry/miserable/afraid? 
(Explore the harm) 


7. What have you thought 
about since? 


4. Who do you think has 
been affected, how? 
(Explore the harm) 


11. How can you make sure 
7 this doesn't happen again? 
j 
9. What is needed to make // (Move forward) 
things right/better? 


Ifyou could go back to when this 
happened, what would you do 
differently next time? 

How can I help? 

When shall we check in on this? 


Who has your behavior affected? 
What do you think it was like for 
—__whenyou___? 


How were the school values 
infringed upon by your behavior? 


12. How can we make sure 
this doesn't happen again? 
(Moving forward) 


Figure 2. Restorative mediation 
Source: Hansberry, 2009; Jansen and Matla, 2011 


Level 4: Formal intervention 

When working on the formal intervention level there is a clear indication that 
the learner has committed a serious offence and that the learner probably has 
serious psychosocial and other issues. Interventions include healing circles, 
class conferences, restorative mediation and restorative conferences, and the 
services of professionals such as social workers and psychologists (Costello et 
al., 2009; Costello, Wachtel, and Wachtel, 2010; Thorsborne and Blood, 2013). 
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A restorative conference is a formal conference where everybody that 
was affected by the wrongdoing gets together to look for ways of solving 
the consequences of the wrongdoing. This process is usually facilitated by 
a trained mediator although the same process could also be used for minor 
infractions where it is facilitated by a teacher or a peer mediator (Ashley and 
Burke, 2009, p. 14). The main focus of this conference is to determine what 
happened, who was affected by the wrongdoing, how were these people 
affected, to decide what can be done to make things right and how can it be 
ensured that this behaviour is not repeated (Costello, Wachtel, and Wach- 
tel, 2009). In Figure 2 (above) it is explained how this process is managed. 
It shows how the bully is being provided with the opportunity to tell his/ 
her side of the story. The facilitator then goes further to probe the thinking 
behind the incident and then starts the process of exploring the harm. Then 
the focus changes to the experiences of the victim, who is provided with 
the opportunity to answer the same questions. The main difference is that 
the victim is provided with the opportunity to explain to the bully how his/ 
her behaviour has affected the victim. In a full conference, people near the 
victim could also provide some insight on how the bullying impacted on the 
victim. Thereafter the focus moves to making things better. First the victim 
and his/her support system are provided with the opportunity to make some 
contributions to solving the problem, after which the perpetrator and his/her 
support system can provide some input. After negotiating what the conse- 
quences should be, the facilitator moves towards working on preventing the 
problem from happening again. This might include actions like ensuring psy- 
chosocial help for the perpetrator or ensuring that the underlying reasons for 
the bully behaviour receives professional attention (Hansberry, 2009; Jansen 
and Matla, 2011). This will also include some support for the victim. 

On this level learners with psychological and social problems are also 
provided with professional help that includes psychological treatment and 
services by social workers and other professionals (Idemudia, 2013). This 
can also consist of programs in anger management, social skills train- 
ing and mediation between the perpetrator and the victim (Dawson and 
McHugh, 2006, p. 269). 


Recommendations 


With the previous discussion in mind the following recommendations are 
made: 
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— Schools should follow a whole school approach to discipline problems 
— using the restorative model. This can contribute to the prevention of 
cyber bullying. 

— Prevention programs focussing on the development of resilience, emo- 
tional intelligence and conflict resolution should be part of the services 
provided at schools. 

— Training and further development of teachers is a necessity. They 
should be trained in restorative practices and how to deal with learners 
that are bullies as well as the victims of bullying. 

— The School governing body should consider infusing the restorative 
practices model and the restorative justice philosophy into the govern- 
ing policies of the school. 


Conclusion 


Cyber bullying creates toxic stress in the bodies of victims. If this is not 
dealt with in a timely way, it can create irreparable harm to the brain as 
well as contribute to ‘acting out’ behaviour. Restorative practices can assist 
in the creation of asafe and respectful environment. This whole-school 
approach can also help prevent and eradicate the problems that are associ- 
ated with cyber bullying. Prevention, early intervention and formal inter- 
vention strategies can save lives and ensure justice for the victims of cyber 
bullying. 
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Motivational Strategies of Local and Foreign Students: 
Socio-Cultural Commonalities and Differences 


Julia Kazakova 


Elabuga Institute of Kazan Federal University, Kazan, Russia 


ABSTRACT: This paper examines the commonalities and differences in the 
formation of intrinsic motivation of local and foreign students based on 
their sociocultural background. Previous research indicated that motiva- 
tion has an important effect on academic achievement and is an integral 
component of educational and instructional processes (Awan, Noureen, 
and Naz, 2011, pp. 72-79). The article describes the psychological process 
in interaction with social and cultural environments and may serve as 
a tool for teachers to support developmental strategies. The sample con- 
sisted of 107 students from the Kazan Federal University (56% Russians, 
44% foreign). Psychological questionnaires were used not only to rate the 
importance and frequency of different motivational strategies but also to 
understand the contrasts in internal goals for achievement in students, and 
to rate the importance and frequency of different motivational strategies. 
As teachers need to focus more attention on shaping students’ goals and 
influencing their internal motivation, they must identify effective moti- 
vational methods which balance between foreign and local students and 
make this contrast in motivating factors relatively neutral. Motivated stud- 
ies result in high-quality learning and conceptual understanding, as well 
as enhanced personal growth and adjustment. 

KEYWORDS: foreign students, international education, internal motivation 


Introduction 


A foreign student is not only an element of the social system that created him 
or her, but this student also represents a most complex structured system 
(Benet-Martinez, Lee, and Leu, 2006; King and Mclnerney, 2016, p. 386). 
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Every personality reflects the social institutes and systems of accepted 
standards and values in which she or he was formed (Inkeles, 2017; Kazak- 
ova, 2015, pp. 780—784). That is, any personality represents a fruit of this or 
that culture, bringing and developing the presumed stereotypes (Larsen et 
al., 2017; McCrae et al., 2013, p. 831). Thus, it is important to examine the 
sociocultural background and motivational strategies of foreign students 
in modern higher education institutions both in the context of the inter- 
personal relations and cultural norms, and in the context of educational 
processes (Jamaludin, Sam and Sandal, 2018; Wilson et al., 2017, p. 1475). 

Foreign students acquire the values of their new sociocultural environ- 
ment (Church, 2000, p. 651); they have to establish social contacts (Wright 
and Schartner, 2013, pp. 113—128), overcome a language barrier (Dórnyei, 
2006; Shastina, Gizatullina and Sibgatullina, 2017, p. 158) and integrate into 
a new society (Benet-Martinez, Lee, and Leu, 2006, p.388). Their success 
in educational activity has to do with the social environment of the higher 
institution and the stimulation of their intellectual activity (Bakadorova 
and Raufelder, 2014, p. 348). It is very important for teachers to consider 
the specifics of their sociocultural adaptation and their psychological and 
individual features (Mahmood and Beach, 2018, p. 295). 

Several models shape the educational concept of sociocultural differ- 
ences in formation of motivation and foreign language motivation in par- 
ticular. These basic theories include the theory of integrative motivation 
introduced during the social-psychological period, by Gardner and Lam- 
bert (1972); attribution theory and its implications for task persistence and 
goal attainment as developed by Weiner (2005), and the self-determination 
theory with its categories of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation developed 
during the cognitive-situated period, by Ryan and Deci (Ryan and Deci, 
2000, p. 58). In this work, I am talking mainly about the third theory. 

Teachers believe motivation is important to student learning (Ormrod, 
2010; Raufelder et al., 2013; Thoonen et al., 2011, p. 170). As such, methods 
they employ to address student motivation may prove ineffective (Matteson, 
Swarthout, and Zientek, 2011, p. 290). Foreign students have higher values 
and educational motives at the initial stages of education (during their first 
two years of study) (Csikszentmihalyi, 2014). They are willing to master 
a profession and obtain a diploma, so they develop quite dynamically (Zhou, 
2015, p. 730). In their attempt to maintain emotional balance as they start 
getting involved in the new sociocultural environment, they lean on what 
is called the “less unknown” (Jamaludin, Sam, and Sandal, 2018; Shafaei, 
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Nejati, and Abd Razak, 2018, p. 45), and thus they enter the educational 
process willingly, to compensate for all the ‘unknown’ surrounding them 
(Gu, Schweisfurth, and Day, 2010, p. 16). 

It is pertinent to point out that motivational strategies decline across the 
transition from junior to senior high school (Rjosk et al., 2015; Kyndt et al., 
2015, p. 1171). In addition, identified, introjected and external motivation 
also decline over time (Otis, Grouzet, and Pelletier, 2005, p. 170). Moti- 
vation also remains as one substantial aspect that influences the different 
stages of foreign language acquisition (O’Reilly, Ryan, and Hickey, 2010, 
p. 594). Thus, language teaching should result in the students understand- 
ing the foreign culture and acquiring positive attitudes to, and acceptance 
of, the speakers of the foreign language and their cultures (Shastina et al., 
2018, p. 158). 

The idea of summing up the experience and carrying out research into 
the topic came after the author noticed a certain difference between the 
ways first-year students get motivated, either highly or not at all. Recently, 
there have been many changes in the general conception of Russian univer- 
sities, which due to the globalization of studies naturally leads to having 
more international students all around the country (Minina, 2017, p. 180). 
The percentage of ethnic minorities among students at the Kazan Federal 
University has grown rapidly lately. In addition, the difference between 
local and foreign students seems somehow very contrastive at some points. 
It also gives an idea of how different their concepts of life and study are. 

Although there is huge research into the topic of motivational strat- 
egies of students, we still see the necessity to describe some peculiarities 
and possible differences of the process in a certain region of Russia. The 
main aim of the research is to see what differences and commonalities local 
and foreign students have between their motivational strategies. My main 
hypothesis is that foreign students from Eastern countries like Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenia, Tadzhikistan, etc. tend to develop successful motivational 
strategies more easily than those students living in the area (or in the region). 


Method 


Participants 

The participants of the research were first-year students at the Foreign Lan- 
guages Department of the Elabuga Institute of Kazan Federal University 
(Russian Federation). The sample consisted of 107 students, aged between 
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18 and 20 (male = 37.4%; female = 62.6%; standard deviation 0.9).The choice 
of age was not a random result; it was based on the existent curriculum and 
the most obvious difference between first-year students (freshers). The dif- 
ferentiation by gender is related to the specifics of the educational specialty. 

There were local and foreign students respectively. Distribution of stu- 
dents according to nationality is presented in detail in Table 1. 


Table 1. Distribution of students by nationality (%) 


Number of students of Foreign Languages Department 


Nationality Frequency Percentage (%) 
Russians 60 56 
Uzbeks 12 11.2 
Turkmens 22 20.6 
Tajiks 13 12.2 


All participants of the research understood its purpose and program. All 
points regarding the ethics of the study were agreed upon. 


Research approach and procedure 

A qualitative case study paradigm was used in order to explore the motiva- 
tional strategies and socialcultural aspects related to foreign students. The 
qualitative approach was chosen because of its focus on meaning as it is 
understood in the context of participants’ life experiences inside and out- 
side of the lecture theatre (Creswell et al., 2007; Phillips and Schweisfurth, 
2014, p. 239). 

To clarify the motivation of the students in the classroom, the first 
part of the Rean technique was applied (Rean and Yakunin, 2014, p. 61). 
Interviews and psychological questionnaires were used to understand the 
contrasts in internal goals for achievement in students, and to rate impor- 
tance and frequency of different motivational strategies. 

Rean and Yakunin's technique has advanced the most comprehensive 
model of self-determination motives for human development in the fields 
of personality psychology and education. This also refers to intrinsic reg- 
ulation, which means doing the activity for the inherent satisfaction of the 
activity itself. One can note that the experience of self-determination might 
slightly differ in various cultural settings (Chirkov et al., 2003). Thus, 
for example, self-determined motivation for studying a second language 
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negatively predicted students” anxiety, but positively predicted their inten- 
tion to continue studying (Noels et al., 2000). 

The above-mentioned theorists have posited the nature of family 
relations as explanatory factors in personal development and educational 
achievement. Thus, most interviews were used to measure family rela- 
tions, which reflect the degree to which family members are perceived to 
be involved in the educational environment. As the curriculum for first 
year-students comprises such topics as ‘Family. Relations’, ‘House and 
Home’, ‘Professions and Occupations’, it helps a teacher to know some 
information about the ethnic and socioeconomic status their students had 
prior to student life. 

Each unit lasted for 6 weeks. 

The students were interviewed during their first year of study, all 
through the semesters (2016—2017). They usually had three special English 
conversational classes a week, which comprised a half of their six sched- 
uled English lessons weekly. Their tutors were responsible for the results 
of the questionnaires, both for receiving them and summing up. A certain 
number of events and incidents provoked research assisted by the profes- 
sional psychologists of the university. 

The questionnaires consisted of the following questions: 


— How many are you in the family? 

— How many brothers/sisters do you have? 

— What do your parents do? 

— Who earns in your family? 

— Describe your family relationships. 

— Describe your childhood (youth). 

— How do you usually spend weekends with your family? 
— How would you describe relations with your parents? 
— Are you home-sick (for foreigners)? 

— What were your favourite places in your native city? 
— What do you usually do in your spare time? 

— What are your favourite sports? 

— Do you go in for any sports? 

— What film would you advise your friends to see? 

— What university lessons do you like best? 

— What do you plan to do after graduation? 

— Do your parents support your choice? 
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These are just a few of the questions; students were asked with the purpose 
of enriching their vocabulary and lexical skills. 

Most qualitative interviews were held in the lessons, when students 
answered questions about their family structure, and made up dialogues 
and situations about what their life used to be like before they went to uni- 
versity. The students were given from one up to four minutes to answer 
each question. 

As a result of each study unit, the teacher delivered a final diagnostic 
test, during which students had an individual talk with their tutor and were 
supposed to revise all the studied material by answering a list of questions 
on the topic. Thus they gave their tutor a chance to sum up their experience 
and analyze it. All answer sheets turned out to be relevant. The standard 
error was +4%. Statistical data analysis was carried out with the IBM SPSS 
Statistics 22 within one week. 


Results 


Research results showed that foreign students are well motivated by differ- 
ent factors which externally appear to present better conditions than those 
they have in their native towns. While most local students do not feel home- 
sickness and loneliness from their families, they are more easily motivated 
by some intrinsic factors like developing important skills for future social 
roles or feeling the moral need to do so as recompense for parents’ support. 

63% of foreign students claim that they are home-sick and the absence 
of relatives prevents them from focusing on formation of motivation, 14% 
of students complain that they lack their habitual way of life and conditions, 
and 23% of students cannot formulate the exact reason. At the same time, 
45% of local students consider that support of relatives and feeling at home 
allows them to feel motivated, 21% consider that an opportunity to lead 
their most convenient life and maintain normal conditions has direct influ- 
ence on their motivation, while 36% do not even try to examine the reasons 
for their motivation. 

Being more often motivated by the factors within themselves, local 
students get engaged in school activities because they also feel ethically 
obliged to study, as all their surroundings, parents, relatives and most peo- 
ple know what kind of job they have to do and build great expectations upon 
that. Foreign students, in comparison, feel far from home and may lose this 
moral link to study well and achieve the necessary results. However, the 
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sociocultural context they come from forms the inner aspects of their real- 
ity and external motivation turns into internal motivation. Foreign students 
upon the whole tend to exhibit more educational outcomes because their 
motivation is built upon sociocultural sources and has enough stimulating 
methods from the outside to motivate them positively. 

56% of local students responded that obligations in their family and 
fear of disappointing their relatives serves as their best motivation to study 
well. 19% of respondents connect good marks with great professional 
opportunities in the future. 17% of local students want to study well in 
order not to be expelled from the educational institution, and 8% find it 
difficult to respond as to what motivates them to receive high marks. The 
answers of foreign students differ strikingly: 48% want to get the highest 
marks in order to continue their education, 23% are afraid of disappoint- 
ing their relatives with slow progress, 11% connect good marks with their 
potential success in the future, and 18% cannot answer this question at all. 

When Uzbek students were asked questions on the topic ‘My Family’, 
ten out of twelve participants answered that they would like to change the 
relations they have with their families. Therefore, they are motivated to 
study well as they see it as the only way to modernize their reality, enter 
a profession to realize their life-long ambitions, and thus give their life 
a ‘European’ approach. Nevertheless, they feel quite obliged to follow 
the rules and norms their society taught them and consciously or subcon- 
sciously continue the usual routine. Foreign students are more disciplined 
and careful in their tasks, as their internal motivation tells them to perform 
what is demanded of them as ameans to begin to achieve their desires. 
Local students, on the contrary, tend to feel erroneously that they could 
have and see twice as much if they were not studying in their native town 
(or region). They feel disappointed about not changing their surroundings 
(as an accepted students’ metamorphosis) and thus they underestimate the 
level of education they are provided with, and it spoils their general attitude 
towards their studies. 

While studying the topics ‘My House’ and ‘Professions and Occupa- 
tions’ it becomes absolutely clear how students from Eastern republics are 
influenced by their peculiar customs and traditions, which oblige them to be 
conservative, obedient and even executive in the educational aspect. With 
local students, the answers during lesson interviews were less predictable, 
especially on the points of family life. 
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The local students tend to give answers that are more negative and they 
seem unwilling to transform their general attitude. While differing in some 
attitudes, students still exhibit similar ways of developing internal motiva- 
tion. For example, when asked about their life-goals and future ambitions, 
both local and foreign students gave similar answers based on most modern 
stereotypes, built upon common conceptions of wealth and success. This 
is one point in which all of them always become interested in getting their 
diploma and becoming highly qualified specialists in their fields. Univer- 
sity teachers should try to use this developmental strategy frequently and 
employ more tasks during lessons involving the idea of students’ future 
lifestyle, so that it could constantly remind them of the necessity to work 
harder to achieve their goals. Motivated studies result in high-quality learn- 
ing and conceptual understanding, as well as enhanced personal growth 
and adjustment. 

Due to considerable differences in climate, geography, religion, 
national food, culture and customs, foreign students at fist feel very stressed 
about this change of sociocultural environment. Habitual communication 
is broken, and they have to adapt to new external and internal conditions. 
Students from former Soviet republics (Uzbekistan, Turkmenia) experience 
shock and misunderstanding about what they see in Russia. We must also 
consider their previous low education level, weak preparation on profile 
disciplines and special school subjects, and differences in forms and meth- 
ods of training in Russian higher education institutions from the forms and 
methods of training in the high schools of their native land. 

In the Eastern republics students feel the authority of the teacher and 
adults more strongly, and they respect their elders, while in Russia commu- 
nication between age groups is getting more and more like a partnership. 
AII this, when summed up, gives a picture of how motivated they must be. 

As teachers need to focus more attention on shaping students” goals 
and influencing their internal motivation, they must identify effective moti- 
vational methods which balance between foreign and local students and 
make this contrast in motivating factors relatively neutral. 


Discussion 


Motivation has an important effect on academic achievement (Hidi and 
Harackiewicz, 2000, p. 165), and is an integral component of educational 
and instructional processes (Awan, Noureen, and Naz, 2011, p. 77). It is 
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worth pointing out here that many of the difficulties in learning experi- 
enced by students might be attributable to the passive role assigned to them 
during traditional lectures (Andrews et al., 2011, p. 397). With regard to 
this, some scholars suggest that ‘flipped’ approaches might improve student 
motivation, and help manage the cognitive load with computer technology 
and the Internet (Fattah, 2017; Hernandez-Nanclares and Pérez-Rodriguez, 
2016, p. 90; O’Flaherty and Phillips, 2015). The information-transmission 
component of a traditional lecture is moved out of class-time and replaced 
by a wide range of interactive activities designed to provoke active learning 
(Abeysekera and Dawson, 2015, p. 9). 

While the potential of online learning for enhancing international edu- 
cation remains substantial (Volet and Wosnitza, 2004, p. 21), Chen, Bennett 
and Maton (2008, p. 319) highlight the difficulties in students’ adaptation 
to learning in an online flexible delivery environment with the example of 
Chinese international students at an Australian university. 

The hybridized sociocultural framework was applied in this study. 
Using the same approach Heng (2018) conducted a study among Chinese 
undergraduates in the USA in order to define the influence of the sociocul- 
tural context on learning environments. Results show that Chinese students 
face challenges around relearning new language skills and communication 
styles, thinking like a ‘Westerner’, understanding new classroom expec- 
tations and sociocultural contexts, and finding balance between work and 
play (Heng, 2018, p. 33). 

The most frequently reported predictors of psychosocial adjustment 
of international undergraduate and graduate students in the United States 
included stress, social support, English language proficiency, country of ori- 
gin, acculturation, social interaction with Americans, self-efficacy, gender, 
and personality (Yan and Berliner, 2011, p. 144; Zhang and Goodson, 2011). 
To sum up, the more multicultural competency international students have, 
the more social support and more competency in academic settings in the 
USA they have. Both multicultural personality and academic self-efficacy 
can help in better adjust to American education (Lee and Ciftci, 2014, p. 101). 

International student experience in the South African context also 
proves that individuals demonstrate higher motivation where cultural intel- 
ligence and a higher interest in acculturation means they are more likely to 
self-identify as needing support. If universities can motivate international 
students to be involved in university activities, student performance might 
be much higher (Mokhothu and Callaghan, 2018, p. 11). 
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One can note that many higher educational institutions in developing 
countries aim at intensifying globalization through increasing the number 
of international students (O'Neil, 2015, p. 363; Yusoff, 2012). However, 
many international students struggle with adjusting to a new culture and 
this process is not always successful. 


Conclusions 


This paper gives an idea of how modern first-year students, both foreign 
and local, get motivated for study. Research work with 107 students from 
the Kazan Federal University has shown that foreign students coming to 
study from different countries (Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia) 
tend to experience mental and even physical discomfort, which strengthens 
their general belief in achieving their goal. Local students, on the contrary, 
feel at home, and thus do not feel separate from their usual way of life and 
have to search for some inner inspiration. Though it might not be noticed 
at first glance, motivation is largely influenced by the society and family 
in which students were born and raised in. In forming their initial learning 
motivation both foreign and local students tend to look back on those ideas 
and words they were given by parents, former teachers and friends. For 
foreign students this might vanish with time, leaving only memories, which 
creates some space for a new type of motivation constructed in the mind. 
As for local students, they continue being supported day by day by parents 
and relatives and their motivation is constantly ‘warmed up’. The process 
of adjustment might be quite long and sometimes unsuccessful for foreign 
students. Understanding this can help teachers identify levels of internal 
motivation and help students achieve their desired outcomes. 
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ABSTRACT: There is a lot of research indicating that positive emotions and 
mood hold an important role in developing human creative activity. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the ability to accept experienced emotions and the skill 
to react accordingly, as well as absorb them into the thought process and 
invoke and regulate them. Those predispositions are, according to Salovey 
and Mayer’s (1990) model, components of emotional intelligence. There- 
fore, emotional intelligence can encourage creative activity as it facilitates 
‘emotional creativity cost’ management. In our paper we will present the 
results of research carried out among pedagogy students, i.e. future teacher 
candidates. It was assumed that there is a correlation between emotional 
intelligence and the students’ creative activity. In the research the INTE 
Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire was used in a Polish version made 
by Ciechanowicz, Jaworowska and Matczak (2000) as well as the Creative 
Behavior Questionnaire KANH, developed by Popek (2000). 

KEYWORDS: emotional intelligence, creativity, student, teacher 


Introduction 


There is a lot of research indicating that positive emotions and mood play 
an important role in human creative activity (Abele, 1992; Davis, 2009; 
Kramer, 2003; Tokarz, 1991). Scholars stress that positive emotions make 
the creative process easier (Kaufman, 2003; Kunat, 2015; Lubart and Getz, 
1997; St-Louis and Vallerand, 2015; Szorc, 2015). Positive emotions open 
up human beings and make them more creative (Baas et al.,2013; Fredrick- 
son, 2001; Naylor, Kim, and Pettijohn, 2013; Tokarz, 2005). 
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Particularly important is the ability to accept experienced emotions 
and the skill to react accordingly, as well as absorb them into the thought 
process and invoke and regulate them. Those predispositions are, accord- 
ing to Salovey and Mayer’s (1990) model, components of emotional intel- 
ligence. Therefore, emotional intelligence can encourage creative activity 
as it facilitates ‘emotional creativity cost? management (Nęcka, 2001). In 
our paper we will present the results of research carried out among students 
of pedagogy. It was assumed that there is a correlation between emotional 
intelligence and the students’ creative activity. In the research the INTE 
Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire (Schutte et al., 1998) was used in 
a Polish version by Ciechanowicz, Jaworowska and Matczak (2000) as well 
as the Creative Behavior Questionnaire KANH (Popek, 2000). 


Theoretical background 


Behaviorally-oriented academic psychology presents a rather controversial 
approach to emotional intelligence (Maruszewski and Scigata, 1998, p. 97). 
The term ‘intelligence’ refers to the cognitive side of human activity and is 
associated with such skills as an ability to analyze and synthesize ideas, to 
assess and draw conclusions and a capacity for abstract thinking. Emotions, 
however, due to their ‘irrational’ character are associated with the affective 
part of human existence. Due to this ‘irrationality’ emotions are responsi- 
ble for interfering and reducing the level of intelligent function (according 
to cognitive psychology). Such an approach to the emotional process is not 
widely accepted. It has not found recognition in the works of Howard Gard- 
ner — the proponent of an extended meaning of the term intelligence. As 
early as 1983 he presented a theory of multiple intelligences, according to 
which the intelligence is a complex phenomenon (Sternberg, 1999, p. 173). 

Since the term ‘emotional intelligence’ is still causing numerous 
controversies and available theoretical data are still full of blanks or even 
contradictions, it is hard to determine whether to qualify it as ability, com- 
petence, skill or a set of convictions. Due to the lack of unequivocal opinion 
there are various perspectives and theoretical attempts which translate into 
an evident shortage of the systematical comparison of particular trends. No 
wonder, then, that emotional intelligence has not been given unequivocal 
and coherent definition. 

The most frequent models of emotional intelligence that can be found 
in the literature are the ability model of Salovey and Mayer (1990) or the so 
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called mixed models promoted by Goleman (1997, 1999) and Bar-On (1997, 
2001). Despite earlier attempts to associate emotional intelligence with 
social intelligence, contemporary researchers have made a clear distinction 
between those two. Emotional intelligence is conveyed by the ability of 
proper perception, evaluation and expression of emotions, and the ability to 
access the emotions and to generate them when they can support thinking. 
It is, again, a skill to understand emotions, and to understand emotional 
knowledge and handle the emotions in such a way as to boost emotional 
and intellectual progress (Salovey and Sluyter, 1999, p. 34). 

In the emotional intelligence structure Salovey and Mayer (1990, 
pp. 185-211) initially identified three and then four components: 1. percep- 
tion, analysis and expressing emotions, 2. emotionally supported thinking, 
3. understanding and analysis of emotions, 4. applying emotional knowl- 
edge and reflective emotion regulation in order to support emotional and 
intellectual development. 

The modified model by Salovey and Mayer (1990) places the devel- 
opment aspect next to an identified group of competences constituting 
emotional intelligence. The components exist in a hierarchical structure 
where at the bottom are the basic perceptive abilities as well as the abili- 
ties to express emotions. The top level is associated with a conscious and 
insightful regulation of emotions that allows for personal understanding 
and development. 

According to the authors acquiring emotional skills is a life-long pro- 
cess and each skill from the emotional intelligence model requires constant 
effort and devotion. It seems, however, that people of high emotional intel- 
ligence are able to pass stages of acquiring consecutive skills faster as well 
as assimilate more of them. 

It should be noted that despite numerous doubts (evidenced in numer- 
ous studies) as to the coherency of the presented model (see Ciarrochi, 
Chan, and Caputi, 2000; Day and Carroll, 2004; Mayer et al., 2003) it is 
probably the only one that can be called intelligence. It is supported by the 
following criteria: 


— the possibility of operationalization of particular components under- 
stood as abilities; 

— correlative with a standardized intelligence measure; 

— improved level of intelligence with age (Mayer, 2001; Mayer, Caruso, 
and Salovey, 2000). 
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Creativity is the production of unique, novel and valuable products, ser- 
vices, processes or procedures (Amabile, 1996; Hennessey and Amabile, 
2010; Peterson and Seligman, 2004; Plucker, Beghetto, and Dow, 2004; 
Sternberg and Lubart, 1996). Creativity can be understood as an attribute 
of a product in which occurs “a conjunction of two features: novelty and 
value” (Necka, 2005, p. 13). And both the attribute of novelty as well as that 
of value generate a number of problems in evaluating what can be creative. 
It happens so often that both novelty and value are relative, for instance, in 
ahistorical, cultural, social or political context (ibid., pp. 15-17). In the 
context of personal concepts of creativity, it is associated with creative 
potential (Barbot, Besancon, and Lubart, 2015; Runco, 2004, 2016; Silvia, 
Christensen, and Cotter, 2016). 

To sum up, it can be stated that human creativity is a multidimen- 
sional construct that expresses itself in such features as curiosity, tolerance 
of ambiguity, uniqueness, focusing on a task, seizing an opportunity and 
expressing one’s thoughts and feelings (Szmidt, 1997). 

According to acommon view in the subject literature on creative 
human behavior (creativity as a process) or on the results of such behav- 
ior (creativity as a product), both constitute two attributes: innovation and 
broadly-understood usefulness (value) (Necka, 2001). James Averill (2000) 
adds the third condition of authenticity, suggesting that creative activity 
and creative works arise from the self of an individual. Although it is con- 
textual factors such as environment and culture that determine creative 
activity, it is mainly conditioned by individual traits; people differ as to the 
frequency of undertaken creative behaviors and as to the quality of their 
effects i.e. the degree of their innovation and usefulness. 

The questionnaire employed in the research (KA NH) is based on a pre- 
sumption that the basis of the creative attitude consists of two areas: cog- 
nition and character (Popek, 2000). The cognitive aspect is related to the 
intellectual traits; it is, however, a broader approach than that encountered 
through IQ assessment. It includes heuristic behavior determined by such 
features as independent observation, logical memory, creative imagination, 
intellectual flexibility and ability to reflect. On the opposite end of heuristic 
behavior is algorithmic behavior characterized by a reproductive and cop- 
ying approach. Another area — character — refers to the potential cognitive 
abilities of a human individual. The author of the KANH questionnaire 
assumes superiority of personality in regard to talents and special talents, 
as well as that an effective realization of cognitive predispositions is only 
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possible in relation to other personal traits. Popek (2000) calls those traits 
conformism and non-conformism. Conformism means dependency, lack 
of flexibility to adapt, stereotypical approach, low self-esteem. Non-con- 
formism is described by the opposite features: independence, self-reliance, 
originality, resiliency, and high self-esteem. 

Quite obviously both heuristic and non-conformist behavior supports 
the creative approach, while a reproductive approach is characterized by 
algorithmic behavior and conformism (Figure 1). 


Factors of character area 


Reproductive Conformism (K) Non-conformism (N) GEE 


approach Algorithmic behavior (A) Heuristic behavior (H) approach 


Factors of cognitive area 


Figure 1. A model of a creative approach in learning and acting 
Source: Popek (2000), p. 17. 


The present study 


Research questions 

The aim of the study was to determine the connection between emotional 
intelligence and the creative behavior of students. The following research 
questions were posed: 


1. What is the level of emotional intelligence of pedagogy students? 

2. What is the level of creative behaviour of pedagogy students? 

3. Is there a correlation between emotional intelligence and creative 
behavior of pedagogy students? 


Participants 

The study was conducted on a group of forty-nine student teachers. There 
were forty-three women and six men. The group consisted of eleven bach- 
elor students in the second year and thirty-eight bachelor students in the 
third year. Among the students eleven of them received average marks 
(3.00-3.99) and thirty-eight students declared their marks as 4.00 to 5.00. 
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Table 1. Structure of test group (according to independent variable) 


Sex Year of study Average marks 


Total 

N F M I ll 300-399 400-500 
43 6 1 38 nN 38 49 

% 877 123 224 716 224 716 100 


Instruments 

Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire INTE 

The study involved the Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire INTE (Schutte 
et al., 1998) in its Polish version (Ciechanowicz, Jaworowska, and Matczak, 
2000). Indicators of emotional intelligence make the sum of points available 
for completing the INTE Questionnaire (165 points). Thirteen of the ques- 
tionnaire questions are related to perception, evaluation and expression of 
emotions, ten relate to regulation of emotions and ten to employing emotion 
in thinking and action. Salovey and Mayer’s (1990) emotional intelligence 
model provided the theoretical basis for the instrument. 


Questionnaire of Creative Behavior KANH 

Students answered questions from the KANH Questionnaire of Creative 
Behavior (Popek, 2000). It allows measurements from 0—30 points on each 
scale (K — Conformism, A — Algorythmic behavior, N — Non-conformism, 
H — Heuristic behavior). Participants give from 0 to 2 points for appropriate 
statements. 


Data analysis 

All questionnaires were statistically analyzed. In order to present a connection 
between the emotional intelligence of pedagogy students (student-teachers) 
and their creative behaviour a correlation linear factor of r-Pearson was calcu- 
lated. A connection between INTE variables and particular scales of KANH 
were also sought. The different levels of emotional intelligence were calcu- 
lated according to a T-student test. All analysis was performed using SPSS 
software. Hypothesis were verified on the level of relevance of 0.01 and 0.05. 


The results 


The zero hypothesis is: it is assumed that there is high level of emotional 
intelligence and creative behavior among student-teachers. It was assumed 
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that the level of emotional intelligence and creative behavior in women and 
men is diversified. 


Table 2. Level of emotional intelligence (The INTE questionnaire) 


Level of Sex Total 
emotional female male 
intelligence N % N % N=49 % 
high 3 6.2 0 0 3 6.2 
average 35 71.4 0 0 35 71.4 
low 5 10.1 6 12.3 11 224 


The analysis of the results indicated that women displayed a higher level 
of emotional intelligence (77.6 % more than men). It follows a theory of 
lateralization processes in the human brain, which claims that men should 
be characterized by a lower level of emotional intelligence. The lateraliza- 
tion of the brain in males is stronger, and moreover the left hemisphere is 
dominant (which is responsible for verbalizing emotions), whereas emo- 
tion recognizing is done chiefly by the right hemisphere. Women, in turn, 
with their brain less lateralized and with no significant dominance of either 
hemisphere, should have better awareness of their subjective and somatic 
conditions (Maruszewski and Ścigała, 1998). It should be noted that the 
results for low level of emotional intelligence in our study is lower among 
men seems to confirm the aforementioned theory. None of the men even 
reached an average level of emotional intelligence. Only 6.2% of women 
reached a high level in this research. 

Moreover, using the T-student test the difference in the levels of 
emotional intelligence was calculated. The difference turned to be quite 
substantial and was p.i.=0.026 (df=47, t=-2.305). In the rest of the variable 
analysis the differences were statistically of less importance. 

The results of each scale as well as the total sum C+A (Conformism 
and Algorithmic behavior) and N+H (Non-conformism and Heuristic 
behavior) determined who qualifies to be placed in either the creative or the 
reproductive group. 
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Table 3. Level of creative attitude (N+H) 


Sex Total 
Level of creative attitude female male 
N=49 % 
N % N % 
high 1 2 0 0 1 2.1 
average 26 53 2 4 28 57.1 
low 16 33 4 8 20 40.8 


The results suggested that more than half of the participants display crea- 
tive behavior at an average level (57.1%). Only one woman displayed a high 
level of creative approach. Male students scored low (8%) and average (4%) 
(Table 3). It should be noted that the average score among participants was 
34.2 points out of a possible 60 (on scale H — 17, on N — 17,2). 

The results were also analyzed in the context of the involvement of the 
cognitive and motivational sphere of the students (Table 4). 


Table 4. Concomitance of particular scales, KANH Questionnaire (maxi- 
mal points on each scale — 30) 


Reproductive approach Creative approach 
Character dimension K- 12.8 p N- 17.2 
Cognitive dimension A-13p H-17 
Total 25.8 34.5 


As we mentioned, scales K and A constitute the reproductive behavior 
sphere, while N and H constitute the creative behavior sphere. The data 
showed that the students display a creative approach. The highest point 
values for the students were in Non-conformism, which means that they 
are independent, active, flexible, able to adapt, original, consequent, brave, 
self-organized, spontaneous, open, resilient, persistent, responsible, self-cr- 
iticial and possess a high sense of ‘self’ value. At the same time, on the 
Heuristic behavior scale the students scored on average 17 points, so they 
are self-observant, with good logical memory. They display creative imag- 
ination, divergent thinking and cognitive activity. 

It should be noted that there is no difference between activity in the 
character sphere (motivational) and the cognitive one. The students got 30 
points in each accordingly. 
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The substantial statistical correlation between creative approach and 
sex, year of study or average marks was not corroborated. 

In the methodological part of the paper we formulated a hypothesis 
that there is a correlation between emotional intelligence and creative 
behaviors. 


Table 5. Pearson's correlation between different dimensions: the level of 
creative behaviour and the level of emotional intelligence 


INTE KANHH KANHA  KANHK — KANHN 


Pearson's correlation 1 .431** -.032 -108 .284* 
INTE Significance (bilateral) .002 826 461 048 
N 49 49 49 49 49 
Pearson’s correlation 431** 1 -121 028 492** 
KANHH Significance (bilateral) .002 408 849 .000 
N 49 49 49 49 49 
Pearson’s correlation -.032 -121 1 510** 216 
KANHA Significance (bilateral) .826 .408 .000 335 
N 49 49 49 49 49 
Pearson's correlation -.108 .028 510** 1 125 
KANHK Significance (bilateral) 461 849 .000 393 
N 49 49 49 49 49 
Pearson's correlation .284* .490** .216 125 1 
KANHN Significance (bilateral) 048 .000 135 393 
N 49 49 49 49 49 


* Significant correlation at level 0.05 (bilateral); ** Significant correlation at level 0.01 (bilateral) 


It turned out that emotional intelligence correlates the strongest with both 
the Heuristic Behavior scale (r=431, p=0.002) and the Non-conformism 
scale (r=284, p=0.048). These are statistically significant correlations with 
a high level of significance. It means that the higher the indicator of emo- 
tional intelligence, the higher the creative behaviors. 


Conclusions and discussion 


The conducted study confirms that women display higher emotional intel- 
ligence (77.6% more than men). All men scored low in the research. Only 
6.2% of women scored high. More than half of the participants display 
creative behavior at an average level (57.1%). Only one woman displayed 
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a high level of creative approach. Male students scored low (8%) and aver- 
age (4%) in creative approach. The highest point values for the students 
were in Non-conformism, which means that they are independent, active, 
flexible, able to adapt, original, consequent, brave, self-organized, spon- 
taneous, open, resilient, persistent, responsible, self-critical and possessed 
a high sense of ‘self’ value. At the same time, on the Heuristic behavior 
scale the students scored on average 17 points, so they are self-observant, 
with good logical memory. They display creative imagination, divergent 
thinking and cognitive activity. Emotional intelligence correlates the 
strongest with both the Heuristic Behavior scale (r=431, p=0.002) and the 
Non-conformism scale (r=284, p=0.048). Therefore, the higher the indicator 
of the students’ emotional intelligence the higher their creative behaviors. 
The results of this study did not confirm all expected associations between 
emotional intelligence and creativity. However, they seem to suggest that 
emotional intelligence can favour creativity. The correlation between emo- 
tions and creativity have also been confirmed by other studies (Baas et al., 
2013; Fredrickson, 2001; Naylor, Kim, and Pettijohn, 2013; St-Louis and 
Vallerand, 2015; Tokarz, 2005). The results may also indicate that both the 
creativity and the emotional intelligence of the students have the poten- 
tial for improvement. They can be honed during their pedagogical studies 
through providing the right educational environment that favours creative 
learning. The emotional competence of the students should be worked upon 
from the first semester. Moreover, in the course of various subjects there is 
aneed to develop creativity in the cognitive area as well as in the cogni- 
tive-motivational and performance areas. Educational simulations that call 
for creative thinking should be generated (fluidity, flexibility, novelty). It is 
essential to stimulate divergent thinking among students of pedagogy and 
develop their abilities to come up with anumber of solutions and ideas. 
In the process of university training of future teachers it is of paramount 
importance to develop openness for new ideas and experiences, the stimu- 
lation of cognitive curiosity, willingness for experimentation and readiness 
for undertaking new tasks and professional challenges. 


Limitations and future studies 


Because the research covered a relatively small group of students of one 
university, they are scarcely representative for the whole student population. 
Therefore, it would be useful to expand the study area and, additionally, 
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conduct a longitudinal study covering the first years of teaching practice. In 
further research it would be important to focus on conditioning for creative 
behaviour and emotional intelligence. It also seems interesting to search for 
the stimulants and inhibitors both of creative attitudes and emotional skills. 
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ABSTRACT: The aim of this article is to explore the sources and educational 
areas of interest of elderly people, as well as selected determinants of the 
attractiveness of the educational offers for this age group. The comparative 
study was carried out as part of the international project Erasmus+ Adult 
Education, entitled Silver Civic Education (2017-1-PL01-KA204-038695) 
to be implemented in the years 2017-2019. It involved seniors from three 
partner countries of the project: Poland, Portugal and Bulgaria, which 
made it possible both to determine general educational expectations of 
elderly people and to identify issues specific for each country. Education 
for seniors is a challenge, and diagnosing and meeting the expectations 
of this age group helps improve their quality of life, leads to a sense of 
satisfaction and self-actualization, and at the same time gives younger 
generations an opportunity to use the experiences of older people. 

KEYWORDS: seniors, education, educational needs, ageing, teacher 


Introduction 


Ageing is an increasingly evident characteristic of the current European 
society. In order to refer to a society as ageing or old, some conditions must 
be met. Demographic senescence occurs when the proportion of people 
aged 65 or over exceeds 7% of the general population, and the rate of 10% 
means advanced demographic senescence. Edward Rosset (1975), a Polish 
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demographer, argued that demographic senescence occurs when the pro- 
portion of people aged 60 or over is at least 12% of the general population, 
and advanced demographic senescence, when those people account for 15% 
or more of the country population. European societies meet these condi- 
tions. Population ageing is a long-term trend which began several decades 
ago in Europe. The European Statistical Office (Eurostat) indicates that: 


the population of the EU-28 on 1 January 2017 was estimated at 511.5 
million. Young people (0 to 14 years old) made up 15.6% of the EU-28's 
population, while persons considered to be of working age (15 to 64 years 
old) accounted for 64.9% of the population. Older persons (aged 65 or over) 
had a 19.4% share (an increase of 0.2 percentage points compared with the 
previous year and an increase of 2.4 percentage points compared with 10 
years earlier) (Eurostat, 2018). 


The growth in the relative share of older people may be explained by 
increased longevity, a pattern that has been apparent for several decades 
as life expectancy has risen. On the other hand, consistently low levels of 
fertility over many years have contributed to population ageing, with fewer 
births leading to a decline in the proportion of young people in the total 
population. All those factors are transforming the shape of the EU-28's 
age pyramid. If we analyze the statistics concerning different European 
countries, we find out that the share of persons aged 65 or older in the total 
population is the highest in Italy (22.3%), Greece (21.5%) and Germany 
(21.2%), while Ireland has the lowest share (13.5%). The situation in Bul- 
garia, Poland or Portugal, i.e., the countries this article refers to, is similar 
(with the exception of Poland). In 2017, the proportion of people aged 65+ 
in Bulgaria was 20.7%, and in Portugal: 21.2%. Polish statistics are below 
the European mean: in 2017, there were 16.5% of people aged 65+ (Eurostat, 
2018). However, Poland is a country where the process of ageing of the 
society is among the fastest in Europe, so we may expect the proportion 
of people aged 65+ to increase considerably in the nearest future. Similar 
trends have been diagnosed all over Europe. According to Eurostat, 


in an attempt to look at future trends for population ageing, in Eurostat's 
latest set of population projections (EUROPOP, 2015) we can read that the 
EU-28's population is projected to increase to a peak of 528.6 million around 
2050 and thereafter gradually decline to 518.8 million by 2080. During 
the period from 2017 to 2080 the share of the population of working age 
is expected to decline steadily through until 2050 before stabilising some- 
what, while older persons will likely account for an increasing share of the 
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total population: those aged 65 years or over will account for 29.1% of the 
EU-28’s population by 2080, compared with 19.4% in 2017 (Eurostat, 2018). 


The demographic situation of contemporary communities contributes to 
increased interest in the group of oldest people. For example, the ‘social clock’ 
concept developed by Bernice L. Neugarten assumes that it is made up of age 
status, the status of social role attributed to chronological age, and the social 
norm, which means the behaviors assumed in a certain culture for a specific 
role and calendar age (Konieczna-Woźniak, 2012, p. 249). Due to the variabil- 
ity of the times and socio-cultural determinants, each generation in a unique 
way establishes social expectations regarding people of any age and regarding 
social roles attributed to different periods in life (Neugarten, 1965). Looking 
into the past, we can see, for example, that tasks whose performance was 
expected of elderly people living at the beginning of the 20" century are no 
longer required of contemporary seniors. Social roles previously reserved for 
the younger generations are currently successfully performed by seniors as 
well. One example that confirms the validity of Neugarten’s concept assump- 
tions is the sphere of education. In the past, being a student was reserved for 
young people; today, people of different ages go to school or study at univer- 
sity. In addition, education of adults, including university students, is nowa- 
days a quickly developing area of practical activity and scientific exploration. 

However, the attributes of old age, such as intellectual potential, bio- 
graphical competencies, financial resources, qualifications, knowledge 
and skills, are still not fully used or developed by younger generations. 
Therefore, in relation with demographic changes and ‘qualitative’ changes 
occurring in advanced age, contemporary societies also face the Millennial 
challenge in the sphere of education. This challenge is the need to notice 
the capital that elderly people have and support this potential by initiating 
active participation in different spheres of life, including education. 

The new faces of old age require skills that cannot be worked out without 
the (re)construction of the approach to education. In this text, re-construction 
is understood as the need to include different groups of seniors in educational 
practice, even those who do not want to be called seniors yet or even treat this 
word as an insult. For this purpose, the direction of thinking about educa- 
tion for seniors must be broader that before, based on offering opportunities 
for development relevant for changing seniors and their needs. This kind of 
education should be constructive: creative, open to changes, engaged and 
oriented to the changing needs of seniors. Thus, the educational task involves 
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the reconstruction of the previous direction of thinking about elderly people 
and the construction of study methods that will help activate those people or 
enrich the educational offers prepared for them. Another educational chal- 
lenge is to prepare younger generations to cooperate with the ‘new senior’, 
who is active, willing to learn and to do research. 

The aim of this article is to present and discuss findings on the educa- 
tional needs of elderly people, including expectations concerning the sub- 
jects of classes organized for them, the preferred methods of learning, and 
selected determinants of the respondents’ educational expectations based 
on comparative studies. In our view, this analysis will allow us to identify 
‘supranational’ educational expectations displayed by the respondents as 
well as issues specific for each country. We are also convinced that because 
of the changes in the specificity of elderly people, knowledge about them 
must be updated all the time. The results of the study on the one hand will 
contribute to recognising what kind of (re)construction of the approach to 
senior education is needed. On the other hand, the results of the research 
will contribute to the practical application of such actions, which will 
improve the quality of individual as well as social life. 


Methodology 


The research presented in this paper was carried out as part of an inter- 
national project by Erasmus+ Adult Education entitled Silver Civic Edu- 
cation (2017-1-PL01-KA204-038695). It is a two-year project (2017-2019) 
coordinated by the In Search of Poland Association, which has its seat in 
Bialystok. The project encompassed such countries as Bulgaria (the New 
Bulgarian University in Sofia) and Portugal (the Union of Parishes Council 
of Gondomar — S. Cosme, Valbom and Jovim). The project is focussed on 
seniors, and one of its aims is to explore the educational needs of elderly 
people in the partner countries. The study was carried out between Febru- 
ary and May 2018 with a survey, using the survey technique and a survey 
questionnaire (identical for all three countries participating in the project). 
The questionnaire consists of sixteen questions pertaining to such issues as 
seniors’ educational needs, educational methods that should be used during 
seniors’ education and characteristics of the seniors’ tutors. 

The seniors who participated in the project were asked to assist in 
carrying out the study. After necessary training, a group of more than 
ten elderly people representing each country received the questionnaires, 
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which they then distributed in their environments. A total of 622 filled 
in questionnaires were obtained: 200 in Bulgaria, 196 in Poland and 226 
in Portugal. All the questionnaires were properly encoded and subject to 
comparative statistical analysis. Statistical calculations were performed 
using the SPSS Statistics 22 programme. The analysis included descriptive 
(distribution, means, percentages, standard deviations etc.) and inferential 
statistics (Pearson’s chi square). 


Participants 

More than half (55.1%) of all the respondents were women, whose propor- 
tion was the highest in the Portuguese sample (65.9%), whereas the highest 
proportion of men (44.9% of all the respondents) was observed in Poland 
(60.2%). The most numerous group (58.8%) was people aged 61-70 (Figure 1). 
Respondents from this group were the most numerous in each partner coun- 
try: Bulgaria — 49.5%; Poland — 63.3%; Portugal — 63.3%. One third of the 
respondents (27.0%) are in the 71-80 age group (Bulgaria: 28.5%, Poland: 
26.5%, Portugal: 26.1%). 11.4% of all the respondents were people aged 
55—60, with the highest proportion among respondents from Bulgaria (18.5%). 
In Poland and Portugal the youngest respondents accounted for approx. 8% of 
the sample. The oldest ones, aged 81+, accounted for 2.7% of the respondents. 


70.0% 63.3% 63.3% 
60.0% z 
50.0% 49.5% 
40.0% 
30.0% 26.5% 26.1% 28.5% 
20.0% 18.5% 
% _ 8.2% 8.0% | 

mes 2.0% 2.7% 3.5% 

07) — m- = z 

Poland Portugal Bulgaria 


55-60 | 61-70 71-80 >31 
Figure 1. The respondents’ age 
Nearly half the respondents (48.6%) were people with higher education, 
37.8% had secondary or vocational education, and the others, elementary 
education (Figure 2). Regarding the specificity of the partner countries, 


higher education was most often declared by the respondents from Bulgaria 
(73%), followed by those from Poland (50.5%) and Portugal (25.6%). 
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Figure 2. The respondents’ level of education 


Results and discussion 


Sources and areas of seniors’ educational interests 

Firstly, the respondents were asked about seniors’ present participation 
in activities prepared for them. We found out that more than half (55.1%) 
of the respondents had participated in such activities in the past or were 
attending them at the moment. The analysis of data included in Figure 3 
helps in grasping the specificity of each partner country (Figure 3). 


| | 
Bulgaria 35% 


3% 

Portugal | | 54% 0% 
Poland | | 17% 0% 
00% 20.0% 40.0% 60.0% 80.0% 100.0% 


yes [no  [[] nodata 


Figure 3. Taking part in educational activities for seniors 


The highest level of seniors’ engagement in educational activities was 
observed in Poland, where more than 77% respondents declared they had 
participated or were participating in educational activities prepared for 
them, and the lowest level was declared by the respondents from Bulgaria 
(35.0%). In Portugal, the distribution of engagement and the lack of engage- 
ment in educational activities among seniors is similar: 54% people do and 
46% do not engage in educational activities (p < 0.001). 
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The obtained distribution of responses is interesting, especially as 
regards seniors from Bulgaria, 73.0% of whom have higher education. 
Perhaps this low level of educational activity of Bulgarian seniors can be 
explained by their age: every fifth respondent from that country was in the 
age group 55—60. Maybe those respondents had not yet had an opportunity 
to use the educational offers for elderly people. Perhaps they do not even 
think about themselves as fitting this social category. 

Another area of exploration, corresponding to the one discussed pre- 
viously, was the sources of information about educational activities for 
elderly people (Figure 4). 
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Portugal 20.4% 
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Figure 4. Sources of information about educational activities for seniors 


from the 
newspaper, 
magazine 


The study showed that the most common source of information about edu- 
cational activities are friends — this information spreads by word of mouth. 
The other information channel often mentioned by the respondents, is the 
Internet. The country variable did not differentiate between the results. The 
above-mentioned sources of knowledge were declared by similar propor- 
tions of the respondents (in each case, the correlation was statistically sig- 
nificant (p<0.001). However, since in these three groups the rate of seniors 
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who took part in educational activities was highest in Poland, responses 
concerning the sources of information about educational offers were most 
often given in Poland. It is worth adding that more than 10% of respondents 
from Poland learned about educational offers from the press, 5.6% from TV, 
and 4.6% from the radio. 

Thus, the study shows that it is easiest to reach elderly people through 
people from their environment, who are close to them and whom they trust. 
But the high frequency of declarations concerning the Internet as the source 
of information proves that this new generation of seniors is very heteroge- 
neous in many aspects. 

As already mentioned, more than half the respondents were in the 
61-70 age group. So they are people who were born after WWII: the Post- 
World War II baby boomers generation. In the case of Poland and Bulgaria, 
this is very important. Baby boomers are surely a unique generation. They 
are characterized, among other things, by an increasing level of education, 
discussed above, which is a natural consequence of improved access to 
education in the countries where the political system changed after 1989. 


This increase in the level of education is reflected i.e., in the changing 
lifestyle of the older generation, more and more often not focused exclu- 
sively on matters connected with the closest family. People of the older 
generation are becoming more aware of how to take care of themselves, 
their own health, how to maintain their capabilities or develop their own 
interests (Błędowski, 2012, p. 20). 


It is also extremely important that “each year, the time today’s seniors have 
lived in the new conditions initiated with the 1989 transition, based on more 
democratic social relations and market economy principles, is longer” (ibid., 
p. 19). On the one hand, functioning in the post-transition reality gives them 
the opportunity for universal development. On the other hand, in a way they 
have no choice: in order to function in the surrounding world, they have to 
become familiar with technological innovations, learn to use computers or the 
Internet. The people who took part in the Polish-Bulgarian-Portuguese study 
seem to be aware of the specificity of the times they live in. Probably they also 
function well in today's reality, if such a high proportion of the respondents 
have learnt about the educational offers for seniors from the Internet. Hence, 
digital skills have emerged as another issue as part of the study. 
According to Aleksandra Marcinkiewicz-Wilk (2016, p. 18): 


contemporary times are characterized by the rapid pace of change caused by 
the development of information technology. Therefore, ageing populations 
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are facing amodern phenomenon called ‘The Information Society’ and 
education is its main pillar. The dynamic of change in the information 
society is causing knowledge and skills to become outdated. Therefore, 
continuous updating of knowledge is necessary. 


Well prepared educational offers for elderly people must be relevant to their 
real needs. This is one of the issues/areas that need the (re)construction of 
the approach to senior education. Something that is interesting to learn and 
worth exploring for younger generations does not have to be perceived the 
same way by elderly people. “Educational institutions should offer a vari- 
ety of activities to meet very different needs of this heterogeneous group 
of elderly people” (Eloniemi-Sulkava, 2013, p. 51). Therefore, it is worth 
finding topics for classes and other educational activities that would be 
attractive for seniors. This issue has already been raised during the research 
discussed in this text (Figure 5). This mostly referred to digital literacy. 
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Figure 5. Interest of topics/activities undertaken during education for seniors 
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We may say the seniors who took part in the study are aware of the chal- 
lenges generated by functioning in the information society. The most 
often declared area they would like to learn about and/or develop as part 
of educational activities was digital skills (indicated by 67.8% of all the 
respondents). This response was the most frequent one in all three coun- 
tries, although this issue seems to be more important for Portuguese seniors 
(71.2%) than for those from Bulgaria (62.5%) (p<0.001). “Observations 
and specialists reports reveal that the number of seniors using information 
technology is still not satisfactory” (Napora, 2013, p. 62). So the positive 
information is that the studied seniors seem to be interested in improving 
their qualifications in this regard. And this need should be met by ensuring 
access to relevant activities or courses. 

Another significant area elderly people were interested in was how to 
understand and fill in official documents, e.g., bank contracts, legal con- 
tracts etc. (indicted by 56.9% of all seniors). Analysing the declarations 
concerning this issue in the three countries, we can see that learning how to 
fill in official documents was more often the need of seniors from Portugal 
(69.0%) and Poland (56.1%) than from Bulgaria (44.0%) (p<0.001). The 
third most often mentioned area of issues interesting for seniors in the edu- 
cational context was broadening their knowledge about security and ways 
of protection, i.e., how to avoid deception, what is domestic violence etc. 
More than half the respondents declared interest in this issue (55.3%). This 
topic was most often indicated by seniors from Poland (70.9%) and least 
often by the respondents from Portugal (38.1%) (p<0.001). Supposedly, the 
interest of Polish seniors in the issue of security may be the result of current 
public service campaigns initiated by the Ministry of Family, Labour and 
Social Policy or the police, which tackle the problem of domestic violence 
or other forms of abuse of seniors. The public discussion concerning these 
issues on the one hand makes people aware of their occurrence, but on the 
other hand may be the source of new questions and doubts (Halicka et al., 
2018). Perhaps this is the reason why Polish seniors declared the need of 
including this subject in educational activities. 

The ability to use social media and blogs (Facebook, Twitter, YouTube), 
indicated by a total of 53.8% respondents, was more often mentioned by 
seniors from Poland (65.3%), then from Bulgaria (54.5%) and Portugal 
(43.4%); the relationship is statistically significant (p<0.001). In today's 
information society using social media is very important. We can read in 
source literature: 
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as a general increasing phenomenon in our societies, most ways of contribu- 
tion to active ageing are more and more mediated through cyberspace, for 
example by social media [...] In the same way, for those elderly persons liv- 
ing at home, social media can be developed as a helpful tool to keep in touch. 
Not as a substitute of face-to-face interaction but as devices that reinforce 
interaction. We know that this is still the beginning of new forms of inter- 
action, so best uses to underpin intergenerational, neighbourhood or other 
relations could increase life quality for elders (Bardus and Raso, 2013, p. 78). 


Out of the list of issues proposed for seniors as the subject of educational 
activities more than half (51.6%) chose the subject of fashion and broaden- 
ing knowledge on body & care — more often declared by Polish (65.3%) and 
Bulgarian (51.6%) seniors (p<0.001). For seniors from Portugal (66.4%) and 
somewhat less often for those from Poland (58.7%) a very important edu- 
cational area in which they would like to improve was foreign languages. 
Strangely, only 19.5% seniors from Bulgaria chose this response (p<0.001). 

A major trend in the demographic development of Bulgaria as well as 
other countries is the ageing of the population. This has implications not 
only for the employment structure in Bulgaria but also for the education 
and training system. 


Bulgaria has the lowest EU record for overall adult participation in formal 
education and training compared to the EU average. Among people aged 
45 years and over, participation in educational activities declines sharply, 
and the 55 years and over age group has the lowest participation level (6.5 
per cent). Despite the long list of institutions and NGOs active in Adult 
Education and Learning (ALE) in Bulgaria, training and education for 
seniors can [only] be obtained in rather limited institutions (ibid. p. 92). 


The above-mentioned factors were maybe the reason why Bulgarian seniors 
so rarely chose the response concerning the learning of foreign languages. 
Their being rooted and raised within their specific culture and social condi- 
tions is really significant. 

Historically, the demand for lifelong learning in Bulgaria has always 
been recognised. But for a long time there was a lack of concrete activities 
aimed at the improvement of general knowledge and vocational skills. Still, 
for a long time the system for senior education was not part of the educa- 
tional system, it was informal and delivered by institutions in the form of 
courses, rounds and correspondence (ibid.). 
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Selected determinants of the effectiveness of educational offers for 
seniors 

In the study we asked the respondents to identify the features of teachers 
that in their opinion were the most valuable to the relationship between the 
person conducting the educational activities and their beneficiaries Then, 
the features were divided into two groups on the basis of the classification 
of teachers” competencies. One group consists of those features related to 
interpersonal skills, including communication competence and the ability 
to establish contact with others. A teacher with such traits is an adviser and 
guide, and their actions are oriented individually and relationally (more 
information in: Taraszkiewicz, 2001, p. 175). The second group are features 
based on didactic and methodological competencies, concerning the teach- 
ers’ teaching skills and the methods and techniques they use, especially 
those that activate the students. 

The vast majority of the respondents point out that the teacher should 
display general traits such as empathy, patience, sociability and creativity. 
In Poland and Bulgaria, more than 90% of respondents perceive this as 
a need. Seniors from Poland are the most consistent, unanimously confirm- 
ing (95.9%, 97.4%, 99% and 96.4% for each feature, respectively) that the 
personality factors of the educators are important. In each case the correla- 
tion is statistically significant at the level of p<0.001. 
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Figure 6. The importance of teachers’ personal features 
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For nearly 30% of respondents from Portugal, teachers’ traits oriented 
towards relationships are unimportant for the course or the effectiveness 
of educational activities. We can also see that the Portuguese respondents 
are much more open in terms of expectations concerning teachers than are 
seniors from Bulgaria and Poland. 
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Figure 7. The importance of teachers’ professional features 


The analysis of data from Figure 7, showing features regarded as didactic 
and methodological, leads to similar conclusions. The vast majority of the 
respondents point out that the person conducting education activities for 
elderly people should display features such as communicativeness, knowl- 
edge about the subject, flexibility and the ability to motivate people to study. 
In the comparative context, we can again see that the largest group of Por- 
tuguese respondents (10.6%, 17.5%, 26.1% and 20.5% for the listed features, 
respectively) point out that the professional features of people conducting 
educational activities for seniors are not significant (p<0.001). 

Apart from that, elderly people more often regarded educators’ per- 
sonal traits as more important than methodological and didactic ones. The 
study carried out by Ewa Jurczyk-Romanowska among seniors attending 
University of the Third Age classes shows that for the respondents the 
most important features of the educators conducting their classes were 
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communicativeness and ease in imparting knowledge, being engaged, 
helpful, patient and understanding, possessing kindness and the ability to 
create a kind atmosphere, group management skills and professionalism 
(Jurczyk-Romanowska, 2012, pp. 91-92). That study also shows that sen- 
iors are a special group of students, as they demand specific instructions 
and explanations, and it is very important for them if the teacher is engaged 
and open to the needs and problems occurring in the course of study. This 
fact probably results from seniors’ expectations of educational activities. 
They want to establish new relationships and satisfy the need for security 
resulting from the awareness of their own deficits. On the one hand, “the 
features seniors expect of a professional teacher/gerontologist clearly show 
that the teacher should first of all display patience. The burden of impa- 
tience, related to a negative emotional attitude to students who have some 
difficulty acquiring new skills, is the factor that makes their learning even 
more difficult” (Tomczyk, 2015, p. 215). But on the other hand, the results 
of astudy in the group of seniors in Portugal may point to a completely 
different direction for educational work with seniors, based on reciprocity, 
cooperation, and perceiving the potential of ‘new seniors’. Thus, in our 
view, “in education for seniors the teacher’s ability to identify individual 
needs of their students and typologize them properly, related to the ability 
to select and apply their personal competencies, are extremely important” 
(Jaroszewska, 2010, p. 108). This is the next area that needs (re)construc- 
tion in order to meet seniors’ expectations connected with their education. 

The data included in Figure 8 is an additional illustration of our the- 
sis. It presents the respondents’ evaluation of the effectiveness of different 
methods of study. 

The respondents evaluate similarly the effectiveness of methods such 
as the use of educational games, computer-assisted education and practical 
classes. In these cases, almost 40% of seniors from each country (Poland, 
Portugal and Bulgaria) point out that these are important and useful in edu- 
cational initiatives for elderly people. What is interesting is that the highest 
number of respondents from each country, i.e., 73% Polish, 53.5% Portu- 
guese and 78% Bulgarian, declare that work in small groups is the most 
effective when it comes to educational activities for seniors. They reject 
traditional methods of work, expecting education based on personal rela- 
tionships, which is much easier in small groups. 
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Figure 8. The effectiveness of training methods 


Conclusion 


Jens Friebe and Bernhard Schmidt-Herth (2013, p. 12) point out that: 


Education not only creates prerequisites for participation in different fields 
of social life; it is also the first step toward an active process of ageing. 
Therefore, we are in need of research focusing on the equality or inequality 
of opportunities for older people to participate in adult education that also 
takes into account regional and individual differences 


With reference to this, we may conclude that the research presented in this 
text is, in a way, the response to the diagnostic need identified by Friebe and 
Schmidt-Herth. 

On the basis of the survey carried out in Bulgaria, Poland and Portugal 
we can conclude that seniors’ expectations of education prepared for them 
are twofold. Some of them expect general support in their development on 
the basis of personalized, almost individual contact with the educators (e.g., 
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as part of group work). Others, especially the younger ones, expect sup- 
port resulting from the need to actively participate in a world controlled by 
modern technologies, full of opportunities for physical and virtual mobility. 
Therefore, on the one hand, we think that: 


teacher’s work with adults, particularly elderly ones, is especially difficult 
and complex. Expectations towards a teacher working with people in the 
‘golden age’ should include not only appropriate personality traits but also 
a positive attitude to their students and the knowledge of their specific 
qualities resulting from psychological determinants (the stage of life), the 
living environment and the objectives of the education (Tomczyk, 2015, 
p. 223). 


On the other hand, it is necessary to perceive seniors’ needs in categories 
similar to the needs of younger age groups and to adjust the educational 
activities prepared for them to the variety, specificity and expectations of 
that demographic group. 

Education of the elderly is a must, as it leads to improvement in the 
quality of their lives, influences their self-esteem, their feeling of accom- 
plishment and self-realization, while providing the younger generations 
with the opportunity to take advantage of the experiences of the seniors 
(Gil and Nowacka, 2013, p. 108). Therefore, teachers should be aware of all 
those aspects that affect an aged person’s motivation and their opportuni- 
ties to attend educational sessions and to participate actively in them (Elo- 
niemi-Sulkava, 2013, p. 52). In our opinion, this is an inseparable element 
of reconstructed education, open to elderly people’s real needs, not to the 
ideas the younger generation may have about them. 

Educational planners and teachers should have up-to-date knowledge 
about normal ageing. They need to understand the aspects that support 
good psychological ageing as well as the facts that threaten it. They have 
to be aware that there are a lot of preconceptions and false assumptions 
regarding all dimensions of the ageing process and aged people. 
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